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i 1 ' ■ 

I PROCEEDINGS 

i <— — — — ~~ ~~ ~~ 

I 

!*• 1 8:50 a.m. 

1 \ 

: ■ eiDMMlSSjIDNER KIRK: Well, good morning and wieicome 

1 

: - - - * — ^ - - 

to the Third Hearing of the National Gonunissibn bh Excellence 

• _ \ . 

in Educatibh, \ 

__ •6_ __ g _ __ -. - _ _ 

• * On behalf of the eommission , i would like tb ex- 

press Sincere gradltude fbr the hospitality , tremendous i 

southern hospitalitly , that we received last night ind all day 
\ \ \ 

yesterday, and part^cqlarly tb guperihtehdent Gritttm and to ^ 

\ __ __\ _ :__ _________ 

deans, Hadden and Da^. They, and numerous members of their 

\ ; \ . __ ■ 

respective staffs, h^ve treated us royally, to say the 



least, . \ ' ■' 

\ ■ - I \ • 

^ We would/ aisb, like to thank the Regional Office 

^ t_ __ ____ I _ ___ __ ^ 

' her4; in Atlanta where Ted Freeman serves as Secretary Bell's 

■ \'' : ■ __■ _, - _ --_:- - 

Regic^nal Representative • And, bf course, bur Washington 
S staf flmembers, headed by Executive Director, Milt Gqldberg — 

, ' V , \ \ . . ■ . . . ■ ; ^ Y ■ 

'here M|lt — continues to provide us with the support ser- 
vices tgnat make bur numerous endeavors possibles ^ 

As you may know. Secretary Bell; ahribilhced the 
creationlof the National Commission on Excellence in Edtica- \^ 
ti^n ' in vL^"^^ inAagiast 5f.i98i, Soliciting the suppbrt 

bf all wh4i care ^bout'our futiire, the Secretary noted that he 



' wa^ .establ|.shin^ the Commission, based on his responsibility 
] to prov:ide |leadership,. constructive criticism, arid effective 
assistance^ ito schbals ind universities. The Comraissibh's 



- - 0> , — 

official charter r^uires the Commission to pay particular 

attentiba to several areas ihcludingr assessing the quality 

. __ _ _ • ' ' . . . ' . . _ , _ _ 

of teaching and learning in • our nation ' s public and private 

schools, coii^gesr ahd uhiveirsi'i^es^J ^ Airf^rican 

^ __ *^ • " 

schools and colleges with' those of -other advanced nations; 

studying the relationship betwe^^n collSge admission recjuire- 

mehts and high school curricular artB standardi?^ identifying 

exceptionally effective, educatiohial programs and s^earchi-hg 

for sources of their success; accessing the degr^ee to which 

many a social and educational changes in the last quarter of 

a century have effected student achieyi^^t ; holding*^ hfea;:infs 

and receiving testimony on how to foster higher levels of 

quality in the hatibh's educatibhal >system; and- iSQj^ating the 

. . ^ \: -_. _ _ . _ ^ 

problems . which must be faced and overcome if we are to, sbc- 
cessfuily, pursue the course of excellehpe^ri education. 1^ 
cari see from the Commission ' s chart pur /fef^^s a itiontimerttal 



one. - ' 




We will need >the cooperation 



of the American public 



as well as the ftmerican edticatibnal com^iun^ For, we will 
41so need ybu^^estimbny in order to be able to make the sen- 
sitive assessments requir^ for intelligent and practical" 

. 1 _ _ » * - . _ _ _ __ _«_ _• 

reconuheindatibhs^ arid later, we will need your cooperation to 

implemeiit those recommendations. - ^ i ' 

1 . _ : __ - - ^ ' , * 

..Creation of the Commission establishes" the fact 

. ttiat we need pay special attention to a number of problems 



th^t are now facinjg in education. In short, we are not 
\ doing as welt as we should. This recbghitiori should hot sig- 
- hal d sense of desperation; rather, we should take it as evi- 
dence of our resolve to solve -these problems. * . 

€- . . ^ - . 

- \ Our agenda for today, teaching and teacher educa- 

■ ^' _^ ' . ; • 

tion, ..is a critical and important focus for the Cbmmissibh. 

■ * ■ 

*Uhder tbis topip we will consider a number of pressing na- 

tiorfal issues in educatibn including; what is ef^fective ' , 

teaching^ what does it take to create an effective teacher, 

what does it take to^keep that teacher effective and to keep ^ 

/that persbn in the prbfessibh^ where does the responsibility 

.lie for providing and sustainin'g excellence in teaching^ arid 

what, resburces are required to achieve this task. We look 

forward to what our' witnesses will have to fell us today and-. 

the other topics before' us as well. 

■ r 

I would now like to introduce the Vice Chairman of 
the Conuniision, 'J^vonrie tafsen, who will introduce the Com- 
missi6n members. . * ^ 

Thank you for being here . 

MS. LAR^EN: Thank you very much, Ms. Kirk. r 

- ■ » ^ * . , 

On behalf of the Natidnai Creation bn Excellence iri 

_ _ _ _•• _ . _ ^. _ __ 

Educatibri arid it's Chairmari, Dr. David Gardner,' whq is Presi-^ 

dent of the. University of Ut3h,!l bid you welcome "and extend 

• _ _ * 

to you our sincere greetings arid bur appreciation for your 

: : xr x :..x:-- 

attendarrce at^ this Third -HearingJof our National Commission 



on Excellence. . 
• ' ^ Ss fisi KiirR mfeiitibhed, we did come into existence 
in August^ of 1981, We were sworn into office on October^ 
9th of 1981^ by Secretary Bell with. the awes6me challenge to 
ttlake recdmitlendations to the nation and to the Secretary, to 
promote exceillenc^ in public ; and private education in the 



K-12 schools 
consists of 



'colleges, and universities.. This Commission 
8 unique individuals with a" variety pf experi- 



ences and various levels of expertise, and it is a very dyna- 
mic group of people who ar# interacting in the most positive 



ways to imprbvi 



what we see' are challenges within the educa- 
tion to respoft*' to the needs of each individual student. May 
i pre'sejit to you at this point in time the CQmmi's^^w^ members 
who are in attendance todayl^ : * 

Margaret Marstbn^ whp is a member of tiie Virginia^ ^ 
Board of Education — State Board of Edlication, is the first: 
one^ere to my left.. ' 

Th^n we have Mr. Emeral Crosby,; who is the ^Prin^i- 
.pal of Northern High Sch^l^ in Detroit, Michigan. > . 

' ^ Ybia ih^ve' met our Chairwoman fo-r' today, Annette 
Kirk, who is the Parent^Representatiye on the Cbi^^ / 
She hails'^frctrf La Cbsta, Michigan/ ^^ryone always wants to 

^ know, where ist La Costa. ^ ^ ^ 

. I . __ ' _ ^ 

Nextl we-havei4r. Jay Sominer, who is this year's 

Naticmad Teacher 'df the Year! A gentleman whb speaks 10 Ian- 



guages and^ is learning sortie more, 

' And, inally> to my left is Mr*i eharles^ A. Foster^ 
the President of the F^ndatibn" for Teaching Economics, for. 
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_ -- _ -. 

teaching economics^ from San Francisco. 

We do feel that* public education is at a cross- 

V ____ _ __ . _^ • 

roads anfl*our work will be challenging. To this — in this 
area we have established 6 individual hearings. Our first ' 
was at Stanford on March 10th, and it was chaired by eminent 
Dr. Glynn Seabork. \^t was on' the topic bf math, science^ and 

tephholbgy. '^ ^ - ; 

Next we went to Houston in April arid bur topic was 

; ' ' - ~ It 

"ttteracy, tahguage^ arid Foreign Language" < 

' - •fociay we . address the issue b£ "Teacher , and Teacher 

Education" . . - ' i • 

On June 23rd we will meet in ehicagb, where we will 
^address the topic of "Adihissibri Sifaridards for Higffer Educa- 
t iori" . ^ fi 

in September vie will be iri Deri^>^^^^to^ discuss /Voca- 
tional Education, Wbrk Experience" ^ 

In October on the 15th we will be in Boston, which'- 
the subject^^ill be "The gifted and Talented"; • 

We've had a very busy, day and a half in Atlanta. 
■ \ 

'Yesterday we'visited twb extjemely f ine schools from the • 

■ — - ' • 

Atlanta school district. May High School and Douglas High 



School". They are both very different but both very irifoEina- 



' r: ' • ■ - . . ^ ■ • 

tive; , 

Last night we had the pleasure of meeting vrith some 
of the business ahd educational leaders of the Atlanta .com- 
munity ;cbnunuriity to discuss partnership, "The fttiahta , _* 
Partnership of Business and Education" ^ An*a we think that it 
has a potential to be a pilot prdjectV Tjiat perhaps we will 
be able to articulate tb a lot of oth'^r communities, and they 
can learn from this experience. 



We're finding thit our discussio^^n "Excellence in 

• • ^ • - - - " - - ^ ' ^ -------- 

Education" is creating a ripple effect from coast to coast 

bf cause wherever ^we go there are a- variety of sessions^ semi- 
nars, panels, et cetera that are' discussing the issue of ex- 

cellerice and vte think that's great. 

' _ _ ^ _____ .___.___ 
bur finSt report that is due a little less than a 

--'.--) --- 

year from nbw^ we' would challenge to prepare a document tha|: 

<> ._.'_»____ 

will not be a dust collector but will bp a vital living docu- 
ment and that is the challenge that w.e have accepted. 
Through this we know that the best thing is for all of us to ^ 
.be advocates together, and through^ tlie collective' ,wi^^» we 

- * . ^ i . ' 

think that we wild be able to tur-h j^l{i^ junction in the ^oad 

■' • * ^- • H ' " , ; , . ^ ' ■ _ ___ 

wh-ich we see at^.-^^e crossroads in the future of American edu- 
cation into a very possitive constructive issue. 

r • - ' - - ■ 

We have some staff members that I'd lijce-t6 Identi- 

fy at this point in time. The two people who pufe.^ tbgether 

today *s hearliw>i^*^r . Drew -'- Mr.- Lebbie Drew are yoti in the • 



_ \ ■ 

over here to my 'left, - and Cheryl Chase who is in the? back . 
of the -room. They ^ave worked^ very diligently oil this near- 
ihq and we're greatful^ for their expertises 

'AlsoV"''Trom the staffs Ms. Susan Trambn^ who is 
back.herje in the second -row to my left. Then you 'have Doctor 



Milt Hobart. Milt would you please' stand \ap an<4 be recbg- 
nized. Hilt is our Executive Dijrectbr and coordinates our v 
activities. . * . 

i And Mr.. Tony Hbrgan is representing Dr. David Gard- ^ 
her who is our President. Tony j,s here in the front of the 
room. </ ^ A 

Yesterc^ay afternoon between our visitations to the 
site and^-^^ dinner with the Atlanta Leadership 'Orgajhi^ation, ,^ 
we received sbme input on some papers that- are being present- 
ed — or being prepared to help us in the area of teacher 

education and teacher preparation. _ And these are by very' - 

r 

dynainrc gentleitiec who ^re going to participate, alsb^ Vif they 
are so- inclined, .in seeking ^sbme questijDns and some answers 
frbm bur, very impressive list of ^presen^er s . So they will 

intey^t wi th jas , also > this AbrDiiig %t"-their cbnveniience. ^ 

* { . V _\ , ._ _ _ ' _ . .. . \m 

Arid thfy are Mr. — or Dr. William Gardner from (the Univer- ; 

sity of M-ihnesota, Dr. Sam Yarbtbugh frbiti'the University ^bf ^ 

Syracuse, arid -Dr. Kenneth jlowie. from the University <5f Minne- . 

sota. --in addition. Dr. John Painter frbm ^he University of 

Wiscbrisiri is riot in attendance but^he is working on these . 



^papers with them; * 

SO, having given you that background, I will now 
turn the df^cussion back to Ms, Kirk who will present the 
Agenda for this morning. 

' Thank you very much for ybu attehdahce. 

- COMMISSIONER KIRK:' We're not tod far off schedule. 
I" trujst that we can keep this proceeding relatively informal. 
A Stenographer is present who will keep a record of the ex- 
changed between the witnesses and the commission. We can 
proceed in th& following manner. Each' witness will have 15 
mlnateS in which to make a statement. I hope that all of you 
will be able fcb sTammariz'e your prepared rem&rks in that 
ambuht'\df time. Your complete statement will be included in 
the written record of the hearing I We have a small electrd- 
nlr2r^4gvice here. Wg hope it ddesn't scare you too much. It 
will beep after 12 mon — minutes. We decided not to uae the 
one for the gym. ' It might be too frightening. 

After we have heatd the itatements from all the 
speakers, we will have an hour of questidns from tile Cdmmis- 
^sion members arid conunents ^by the members of the panel regard- 
ing the feroarks of other panelists. So all df ybu are invit- 

ed to qUQ'ation each other so be ready. _: , . ^ 

/'■* • ■ 

' • Frofe 12 to 1:30 the m^bers of the audience will be 

free td bake a lunch break. as this time perrod will be devot- 

ed to a short ores? availabi lity session^ and lunch provided 

_ ' 10 
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• by bur host here-iil Atlanta for the Commission members and 
the morhing experts; 

This afterhbort after biir lunch reciss^ we will here 
from individuals who will tell us about programs problems ^ 
and sblutibhs in teaching and teacher edupatibh. If' will • 
announce the names of these individuals when we reconvene 
after lunch. V 

During the latter part of the afternboh, there will 
^ be time for members of the audience to present 5' minutes bf 
testimony of specif ic 'examples of educational excellence. 
These statements may address either today's tbpic br bther , 
topics related to the pursuit of educational quality. If you 
are interested in^ testifying during this tirne^ please fill; 
but ah index card at the regi^tratibh table during the morn- 
ing coffee break. The schedule will be announced before 

lunch. We urge eyerybhe whb-'^is interested in testifying to 

_ ^ . _ _ ___ ___ ^ 

submit . testimony in^ writing since we can oniy^hear from a 

limited number bf individuals tbday. The recbrd for written 

testimony from organizations and individuals will remain open 

until June 12th. ; : 

AS you can 'see bur agenda is so full that rib bri^aks 

have been scheduled. However, i will call 10 minute breaks 

in ;the mbrhihg and in the afterhbbri as tim^ permits. Nqw, 

let us start the' morning • s proceedings.. In ord^r .to help the 

recbrder wbuld ybu please began by identifying yourself and 



12 



11 
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your institution; 

Our first speaker will be Gary Sykes. 

MR. SYKES: I'm Gary Sykes.' I am a Research ftssd- 

_ • _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ 

ciate of the National Institute of Education. I've b,een ask- 
ed today to 'provide a brief tour of research that relates* to 
teaching and teacher education to- set a tone for the hearing. 
That's a — that's a tall charge in 15 minutes and I would 
invite any who would like to see more detailed references to 
my" remarks to simply ask for my paper which is in prepara- 
tion; * 

I titled what I wanted to say today "Opportunities 
in ah Era of Diversity". It seems to me that we will hear 
today predbmiharitly about the problems confronting teaching 
and teacher education in the eighties. I wanted to set a 
more upbeat oh by emphasizing that adversity often is a 
stimulus frf or invention and creative response to problems. 
ftnS that we could as well ask^ ^hat are — _what are^ the most 
promising oppdrtuni ties that we could -se'i-ze.\upon in the com- 
ing era to improve education. And to cbm^. to my conclusion, 
first, I also want to suggest that the chief impediment to - 
realizing the prbmis^ bf sbme of the opportunities I want tp 
briefly touch on this morning, may not Be the lack of resbur- 
ces^;so much as.^a politidal stalema^te that cur.rently exists 
within the .field of educati^on, defined by .a\a'arge group bf 
stakeholders' who haven' t figured but hbw to work well toget- 



i3 f 



her with one another. , Rfid, in some ways, I see this poiiti- 

cal stalemate, a force field that prevents significant change 

^ . . _ _ _ 

in any direction^ because each stakeholder group has a veto 
power, but no one group can — can move in a positive direc- 
tibh, as -- as the ihbst significant groblems that we're fac- 
ing tod^. find thai: the resourcer consequently, in shortest 
supply, is statesmanship and leadership. Wei have to have 
that. We have to have a way for labor and management, for 
the gfoWth of academe and the realities of 'daily schooling, 

for the^ various levels within the Government's hierarchy^ to 

■ u ^' . ' 

figure o^t how to resolve their differences and agree upon an 
ia. 

1 think the term "crisis" tends to be overused in 
education. There is^ today, a familiar litany of problems. 
I almost have a sense in which, if we are in a crisis todays 
with respect to teaching and teacher education, it's a crisis 
that has been ongoing for the last one hundred twenty ^years ^ 
namely, roughly since the becfihhihg of the public educational 
system' in this coun^r^. These ar.e not new problems but I 
think it probably useful to start with a very brief ^ 
recounting of .what some of thfese pirobiems $ire. 

Let i^^talk first about recruitment , selection , and 
retention iri teaching. There is evidence that, in terms of 
academic ability, at every point of choice from entrance into 
a teacher education program to graduation from a teacher ed^j;- 
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cation program^ the selection of teaching as a career, to 
staying in the ^areer, teaching tends to lose the most aca- * 
demically able. And that's probably the single piece of evi- 
dence ; that is getting tSe greatest amount of play- today, 

t . __ ___ _. 

Th^re^is much more that could be said about this; how impdr- 

tint are teacher test scores for the qual^y of their teach-- 

ing. And it's a matter of enormous cbntrdyersy • I hope 




others today will addj(ess \he point in more detail than I'm 
able to at tfie moment, 

But the fact is that there is a widespread percep- 
tion that teaching, as an occupation, as a profess ibh, is 
having difficulty attracting the best and the brightest, iSd 
holding them in this profession. And, clearly, that's a prb-^ 
blem that the Gbminissibners > and many bthers, are worried 
about tbday. I wbiild just add, however, that we have a Ibng 
history, in terms of some bf these indicators, test scores, 
grade pbiht average, and so on, that this is not a new prb- 
blem. And our educatiorial system has served us tolerably 
well. 

1 think it's fair to say, on aribther matter^ that 



there is a prbblem emerging. It would appear, by the best — 
best current estimates, that by the mid to late eighties we 
will have a shortage of teachers, a general shortage of ^^^^ 
chers. 1 think the most significant trends tend to be on the 
isupply^ rather than -the demand side of it. The number of un- 



■■-^ 14 



clergraduates opting* for education as a major has been declin- 
ing , since 1972 and, equally important , the 18 to 24 year bid 
age ^dofiort is shrinking. So that education is drawing a de- 
clining number of undergraduates from a shrinking pool of un- 
defgraduates in four year institutions. Ai!d it appears that 
very shortly^ as there is an upturn in enrollments, student 
enroiiments , first at the elementary, and then at the second- 
ary levels many cdminuni ties will be having real difficulties 
hiring teachers. Already there are serious shortages in math 

and science ^ sbmethirig that the Cdtnmissidners have heard 

_• 

about, so I won't — I won't elaborate bh that. But^ of 
cburse, that's that's a serious problem that is with us : 
already. : • 

It's impossible to talk about teacher shortages, 
recruitment problems into teaching, without cbhsidering the 
rewards of this prbfessibn^ And I think that's another major 
area bf difficulty that, is attracting a lot of attention to- 
day. ' ^ 

By a number of analyses, teacher salaries appear to 
be inadequate. They a-re not attracting people. But, in some 
ways, I think the other sorts of rewards that have tradition- 
ally attracted people to the professions are alsb declining. 
I'm speaking nbw bf the prestige and status -of teachers in 
many communities. I'm speaking of security^ job security 
threatened with reductions in force in many communities. I'm 



•speaicirig of the intrinsic rewards of ^te^ching which , of 

■ . * : . ^ ' ' » ' • 

coui/ser are central to why people go into teaching • They re- 
ceive rewards from students they receive rewards from admin- 
istrators and fpom cbiieagues wHo encourage them to do ,td 
do th^ir best. Arid there is ample evidence^/ I tfiink^ that 



itiany teachers today are experiencing those intrinsic rewards 
as^being depressing and discouraging. They aren't there. 
Arid I think that, as much as some of the material rewards>_^' 

are what are discouraging people from entering the /prof ess^bn 

•* ' ■ \ 

_ ^ ; ,. ___ . ■_■ ____ -X 

arid from remaining in it. And we haver to do something abbut.^. 
rewards if we are to attract arid hold ^people in the prq^s-> 
sibri, • ' 

Teacher working cbriditibris is aribther major topic, 
Sociolbgists pf work have emphasi^zed a. series of features 
about teaching that^ are' of long-standing sighi f icance, and 
these include the lack of' ( iridistinmguishabi^e) in the profes- 
sion. Low collegiality , The lack of feedback bri isblatibri 
of the classrbom; the lack of a technical subculture; uncer-' 
^^tainty of means and a profusion 6f^ ends, that teachers are 
trying to pursue. These are Ibrig-staridirig problems that face 
teacher work. And I want to say something, in a moment, 
aboat the end roads ^hat are beirig made bri some of these 
thirigs. ^^^"^ 

Anbther set of problems have tq^with the management 
oe teaching. • And here, 1 think, there are a series of exter- 



^- ^ '\ " ' ' V .- 

, ^ • nal' forces 'that, haye ^begun to infiuence teacher wor^ from' 

* ______ ^» ' * I . 

• olits.ide. i think one of the most ^Frrohbuhced developments 

■ _ • : • _ _ V _ X 4 / ' |:_ __ ^ ■ 

over the last.^decade has been the effec;ts of unionization and 

collective bargaining., Again, ^a controversial topic^^ with ; 

^ . ' ' -' - \ ^ _-- _- " - •- V- ^ 

allegations bh.bbth sides about whether unionization has- im- 
• / ' . _ _ 

• I — ' ■ • 

proved the conditions of teaching or whether, in some ways^ 

' it undercut public sympathy, afid support for teachers, volun-' 

^ ' _ ^ • _ ' . _ , _^ 

teerism, and^o "on ; ^ That 's a serious problem, but the impact 

^ I ' • _ - . ' . - - 

■ of uhioniza,tibh> in terms bf the research Evidence, is riot at- 

/ __ _ __ ' _ s_ 1 ^ 

all clear. What is clear is that ^it's. ha^^ing^ an ^mpact. • 

» 'Another major develbpmeht is in the grbw^th bf ex-^ 

terrial cbristraints on _|:eachjmg. Here i'^m talking abput^he 

growth of ^deral and State policy bf all sbrts, and^the ex^ 

tent tb which, over the past decade, there's been tremendous 

turmoil in many schools across the country^ cbmpbuhded^by 



Qourt ordered desegregation, 94142, bilingual education, OCR 
required integregatibn of staffs, and a series bf other mari^ 
dates that have cbme down from the Fedi^ral and State ievel^ 

that have deeply influenced the organization and running of 

_ . . . . / • 1 V _ _- _ - - . - . 

the Nation's schbbls. And that's been a significant trend in 

■ - - y 

many schools. ^ V 

I And, finally, I'll just say a few words about some 

of the pe£\ceptions of difficulty with teacher prepar.atibn. 

\ • _ _ , • _ _' ■_ .■ 

-The charges are that standards in teacher preparation aren't 

_V •• , _ . ..... _ _ _ ■ 

sufficiently high? that^ it is a- sti^atized profession bn 
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most college caihpusfes^ with other faculties within the uni- 

6 V i _* _^ *: ' 

versity culture tending to look down oh the school of educa- 
tidh; that prer^service is poorly related to the realities of 
daily work for teachers^ that the f uncJamental dilemma in pr^^ 
service educatibh is that there simply is^ndt enough time and^ 
money to do all that teacher educators are asked to do. And . 
th^t, without additional resources^ they can ' t^ demonstrate 



.that it cdiild be a strong^' effective means of improving 



teaching. And that, finally, that the articulation between 
.pre-service ghd in-service education, i as we can fragment it, 



I think most people who know anything *abbut school disti:icts 
recognize that staff developm<pnt has^ — tends to be the first 
item on the s^chooi budget that gets cut. There's very little 
of ireal cbmmitmerit oh the part of .administrators to serious 
on-going work with teachers on the job, and that this is a 
major prob^lem . with t^e ^bhtiri^ihg professional development of 
teachers . 

: _ _ : . _ 

. Well^' let me briefly pbnclude by indicating some of 



>^hat' I think are the major opportunities to confront spme bf 

- - •- '-'.-'--'^ / ' , - - , 

these problems. I think, first of all, that wfe tend to un^ 

\ ■ ' ^-^ ''^ t ■ . " 

•dteMStimate the amount of Ideal inventiveness that goes bn 

■ ■ ■ / ^ ■ ' ■ . i- 

with respect to problems. And it's very easy for^a National 
c^punission,^lbb acrofes the/entire "country ,. to assume that 

it mu^t ^come up with sblutibris to problems. It se^ms to me 



mu 



ch more likely that in fifteen thbusand 3chbbJ,. districts , 



and eighty-six thousand sctodbls in ;the country^ that we can 



count on a consid^srable amount of iocai inventiveness in 

- ' _ _ r_ _ - 

dealing with problems. And that^ if there is a jrole for the 
type of § policy system, it may be to ^ncqurag^, stimulate ir 
and spee^^the spread of good ideas generated a^ the local 

level • So, for example, I would anticipate, over the next 

' > ^ - _ - 1 _ _ __ ■ 

decade, that solutions to problems of mSth and science teach- 
ers, may hot be generated from the Fedeiral and State levels 
so much as at the, local level. There are dozens and dozens 
of unique and creative responses to the critical shortage of 
those, teachers . And partly^ we can simply pay homage to lo- 
-cal inventiveness and count on that. We underestimate the 
adaptability of our large, str6hgfj;,-aftd- centralized school 

' ■ ■ • r 

system, 

^ ^ I think, too, that we can count in the cbmihg de- 
cade on enlightened management: There are a series of ies- 
, (sons that are coming now to us from the experiences of Japan, 
Scahdanavian work experiments and bur own research on effec- 
tive schbbls , about good management ,. good management of per- 



sonnel in any line of work. And I think that part of what 

7 



will improve -teaching*, will be more effective management, 
that wiii improve the conditions under which teachers work. 

I will not go into anymore detail on that, but 1 
think it's an important trend that we need to pay attention < 
to. ' 
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} _ _ _ ^ • . - _ - _ -. - 

TWO pther points I want to make. One is *the pros- 
pects for increased prof essibnalism in 'teaching. I think 
there are two powerful n^rms that any school could begin 
working on immediately, c These are inquiry .and collegiality . 

I think one of the most powerful ways that and aggrin, this 

, • ' \ " > • . • ^ , " 

comes f ^om — : from 3^ W^ide scattered body of research but 

' * ' ■ * . 

one of the most pawerful ways that we can make teaching a 

' more rewarding and more effective line of work, would be to 

increase the extent to which teachers inquire into their own 

'__V ^_ ^ 

practices in common Vith other teachers, fo that teachers | 

become reflective inquirers about their own practices. But ^ 
thalTlias to bi institutionalized within schools, and we can 

"do that. - ■ ■ '^t'^ 

And finally, i wai^t to simply point to the pros- 
pects for clarity and cbhsehsus about the role of secondary 
schools, as --.as a critical issuei .1 think that the work of 
the National Commission, together with about a dozen other 
major studies of secondary schooling going on today, holds 
' some promise that, in our society as a whole, a dialogue - 
about what the secondary school is for, will begin to focus 
in on a more delimited set of goals and purposes, that will 
help to focus the work of teachers and administrators in the 
secondary schools, more than they have been in the past de- 
cade of fragmentation of purpose and confusion of ends over 
what — ' what oar si^condary schools are supposed to be about. 

' 2b 



J - - ^ _ ' i_ . ' ■ ^ ' - _ - ^ _ ._ 

And ft think; if we could achieve greater clarity and cbhseri- 

sus> on a delimited purfidses / those institutions could 

be infinitely more effecftive/ and teachers^ in ttarh, could — 

'could regain confidence and^ satisfaction in^'their work. V 

^ Let me stop there; Thank you. _ ' 

A ■ • ^ ' ■ 

Two qfuestions I guess. ; - 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: YeS^ we sre-going to allow two 
clarifying cjuesfcions at this time and we'll have the 
discussion later on after the break — then you can ask some 
more indepth questions. But at this pbifit> if there is 

; ' . ' " ' » ■ " 

» % , • , ■ ■ ♦ - ' 

••. __ _ _ . _ _ _ __ _ _ ___>___ 

anything that Gary has said that needs clarification o;* some 
short comment we'd welcbiSe that at this time. 

.If not/ we'll wait until the discussion period. We 
have to assimulate ail that he said. 

MS.-'LARSEN: That was very good. Thank you again. 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank y'ou very much, Gary, 

MR. FENSTERMACHER: May I speak from here or would 
you prefer the podium? 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: I don't think it makes* arfy 
difference. it's your choice. 

■ 'MR. FENSTERMACHER: ' Okay. Thank ybii . 

Madam Chairman. and members of the Commission, my 
name is. Gary Fenstermadher . I *m from Virginia Pbiytechhic 
Institute arid State University in Blacksburg, Virginia. It 
rs an honor to be ,asked to Speak to you on some aspects of 



■ - — . ' I 

the rfelationships beti^eh teaching arid learriirig. 

Before preceedAng to this topic; I would like to 

- ■ •■' i - ' ^ 

provide some contexts for my testimony • I am a Philosopher 



- J ^ _ ' ----- ^--'---^--^^ -X- - - 

of Education by training and I hope by habits of mind^i : Per 
the last decade*" I have been particularly interested in the 
study of teaching". Th^is interest includes the stu^ of re- 
search on* -teachirig a§ well as arialysis 6& policies effecting 



teaching practices » I have worked as a teacher educator and 

^administrator of ^eacher ediaCatiori, programs and an ex o-fficib 

_ __ - ^ " { - 

member of the California Cbmmissibn for teacher, preparation 

' -■ . • • \ 

and licensing. ^ 

; The remarks that fbllbw are based on my concerns as 

a Philosopher and as someone ' interested in the improvement of :^ 

educatibri as ^ practical activity. - Ybu ajre already at<?are of 

what some have called the "drisis In" learning" . School ybuth 

on ^he average app|^r to be making* little progress br are- 

--falling 'behind bri such measures ks college admission tes-tsi 

national asseisments of educational prbgress , arid tire varibus 

._ ^ V-'- J — — - 

baiic sJcille. and competency- tests of the several states. The 

media forcefully direct bur attention to these prbblertls by 

------ - _ - - f - - - 

>lishing or b^badcas'ti'ng tests^cores, crit4cal commentary, 



- • • ^ __ _^ : - ■ - . 

news of teacher 'strikes and sSiudent deiiriqu^ricy, and dramatic ^ 

_ _ _ ... . _ *" _ . _ .T . . _ 

court decisions bearing bri the tbnduct of schools. 

Many citizens are^ cJisturbed by 'the seqse of. what is 

__ ^ " _ ' J3 £ * 

happeriirig in our' schbbl^. have for so long concqtved of >- 
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th\ schools as thj^- foundation for 'the American dream; that 
any perceived deterioration in* their stature and effective- 
ness become for u^ souTces of disappointment and frustration, 

V . . , . - --^ 

_ '/ •- _ -__ 

However, I do not believe that. the situation is so bleak as 
it seems at first'. A few items of common sense- may ^lelp" 
> balance our frames of" reference. • , , ^^-^^fcif ^ 

^ - . . . ^ .:. . ■ • 

Firsts it slibuld hot be fbrgdttdn that th^ schools^ 

. . A- ^ .\. • • ;r- '•■ 

especi4lly the- American common school:, • ftave long been the 
'.subject, of qredt .debatek . Tfils. era. is ,nqt the first onfe ^n 

which citizens have ejtpres^ed strong, mijced emotions about the 

• c _ _^ >^ . 

Schools. From Thomas 'Jeff ersoh^ through Horace Ma:nn , Jotint 

Deweyv and James Coleman;' Americans ftave argued the fDasis for 

schobfiSg and the results it produces. What is, I believer 

different about the debate in which we are now engaged, is 

thatMt is takiog place at state and .federat' levels rather 

^ than prima^rily at local ancl state levels. ' It ,is magnified 

X--' . * _ _ _ _ ' - _ • " J_ 

and:-,emphasi*fed by print and broadcast m«dia which exercise 

. " r - -^^ ^ ^ .- - ■ - - •- 

fetlormous national influence. .And, this is the first time tn 

our *T)istory that we have argued the issues with so much con^ 

" — ' * • 

% _. ; . _ .... . y 

cret^ ^ata , from 'testing and 'evaluation The combi- 

nation of national s^'cale, influent iai media , and voluminous • 

' ■ . _ •• ^ ...... _ f 

data contribute to biir ^perc^ptibn that matters may be worse 

than ever. Yet it is possible' ^that schooling is rather much. 

lil«p. it*' has always, beeny p^^rhaps doing pretty much *what it 

has always dome with bat context and surrounding circum- 
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stances different from those in earlier time^. 

The second ^iteiri of cbmittbn sense is that not aii 
that one learns or fails to learrt can be attributed to the 
schools or teachers • Socialization and culturatidn outside 
the school acbount for a significant portion of what any 
child learns- Even the socialization that takes place in the 
school but which canndt be controlled by school personnel 
such as peer-group affiliations may be as powerful ah ih^ 
fluence oh learning Vas those environmental influences which 
can be controlled bj? school authorities. 

Yet another cbmihoh sense consideration is that we 
have over the last 100 years called upon the schools to do ^ 
much for society.* We continue to ask of our schools and 
teachers that they take up t^e slack left by the gradual 
aban(36hmeht of children arid youth by other social institu- 
tions such as the;.'iiome, the community, and the work place. 
Taking up this slack amounts to iristalling more and mdre.prd- 
grams in schools td teach children, what they at one time 
learned from far Broader oppbrturiit ies ^ to participate in 
social and ecdridmic affairs. Such programs include career 
awareness in job training^ nutrition Studies, expanded physi- 
cal education, driver training, multicultural awareness, and - 
many other activities that have been packed into the school 
day in tho hopes that youth would gain frdm them what they . 
ran no long^^r gain fronu living in extend'ed ^fami 1 ies > in near- 



ly seif sufficient r^iral ehvirbhmehts^ *arid in close proximity 

— . ■ I ■ * 

V __ _ _ . • . 

to working adults. If I am correct in identifying thes^ij 
three items as matters of sbme cbn^bri^-sense, they . 1^^^^ to 
consider two possibilities. The crisis in learning itiay hbt^ 
be so profound and distructive as we might i:t: first believe. 
And to the extent that there is a crisis, we. are all partici- 
pants in it's creation and maintenance. . When we contend ^\liat 
the schools are not in a state of good health, the teacher^ 
are not doing- for children what they should be 'doing; we ar^ 
evaluating moire than schools and teachers. We' ^are also. ,evj^l- 
uation eyaiiiating the nation's state of hel^lth ^nd the . 
nature of our own social cbriditidn'. For the reSiities of 
schooling are little more than we,, as ^citizenk^ hav^ coii- 
structed for the schools. They have served as lightening 
rods for our social , political , arid economic storms .. Whereby 
we have tried to correct our perceived national, deficiencies - 
by asking the ichbbls to make right, through our youth , what 
we sense is- now not right among adults. If we .^^bssessed 
instruments pbwer f ul and sbp^is ticated enough to measure tKe 
totality of .learning in schools, I would speculate, and it is 
indeed speculatiph since such instruments are beyond our 
grasps at this time, that bhiidreri are le^tning, jiist about 
what we have made it possible for th^m to learn. Notice I am 
hot saying* that children are learning what we want them to. 
loarn or what we think they should be learning. 1 am.^aying v 
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that children are lleafching i^hat we ha^ ±t possible for 

them^b i^arn by the way we have chosen to construct our sys- 



tent of schooling and have filled it with courses, programs^ ... 
.^:^^s6heduies , personnel, and facilities. Given these thoughts/, 
the challenge to anyone who would improve the relationship 
.'between teaching and learhitig is fc^ achieve a better align- 
ment between what we have made it possible for children to 
learn, and what it is we want children to learn. 

On the surface this idea seems si^ie^ enough yet it 

'_ _ ^ _ ■ ■ ~ ■■_ — 

implies a great;* deal more than immediately meets the eye. To 

thihicibf the imprbvemerit of schddlihg as the achievement of a 

better alignment : between what we have made it possible for 

-schools to do arid what we want schools to do is to think in a 

way that does 'not cast, dispersions or lay blame ; Rather it 

is 'to presume that educators have tried to make th;8 best of 

possibilities .that society has permitted them. To think of 

the problem as one of discrepancy between what is ribw pbs-^ 

sible and what bught sbbri to be is to avoid the pitfaii of 

thinking that the system can be improved' by shaking up every- 

•V" ■ _ 

_ - - > ; -..it?^^ N: " - 

brie in it while leaving their possrbilities and potentials 

-unchanged . More' tests , mbre accbuntability, better mariag^- 

ment^-and stricter staridards have little if any impact bn 

changing possibilities and pbtential, rather they seem more ""^ 

like punishments. And tp depend excusively on them is tb 

forget that social and cuiturai circumstahGes in and but of ^ 
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school determine far more of what ehildreh 1 than audi- 

ting and control devices used to run the schools themselves; 

Thus the question Before ail b£ us is how we can 
alter the possibilities . and potentials of schooling to 
achieve what we want the schools to achieve. In coming to 
grips with this question ^ two subsidiary questions become 
Wvious. What possibilities ' and poteHtials are now open to 
s^chools and school personnel ^ and what is it' that we want 



schools and school-personnel to accomplish. There is much 

enlighten scholarship and cbmihbh wisdom aroui^d propc^ting to 

'_ 'i ' _ __i ■ _ 

answer the first question about possibilities\ and potentials 

and there is a huge philbsophicai literature ind a lot of 

' _ . ; L_A- 

practical advice for answering the second question, Unfbrtu 

'jl ^ ■ _ - - _ - ^ _ ■ \ . _ . ' 

nately, the. answers are not at all cbrisisteht^ pbr are tney 

• • . ■■ . . — - ' - ■ \ - - - 

equally wbrth our cph^ideration . This is the ris^son I am 

sure your task as a commission is ^o vexing apd difficult. 

If my testimbhy were to -be of any value to you, it 

should ease a bit the puzzling and complex character of. the 

task confronting ybu. I hbpe I have made the tiniest 

contribution to that labor by placing some of the problems 

about teaching and 4-eai:nihg in a . bit more cbm^ehens^ • 

■' . , _ = _ . . ' 1_ ■ 

prbspectivev I shall try to do something more by offering a 

f ew -^uggestibhs on how ybu might enlarge the pbssibilities 

arid potentials for teaohing and iearningi 

Wh6n parents ^ taxpayers, policy makers r and senior 
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school administrators dwell"nsxcu^^ dri basic skills as the 

fundamental -task of schooling? they, perhaps unwittingly > 

• _ _ _ _- - _ - 

limit the possibilities for teachers to aid children in ana- 
lyzing the core beliefs of civilized life in expanding the 

L t 

range of emoti&nai experience and. in developing those traits 

^ ™ - .\ . 

of character that mark us as enlightened human beings. Basic 
skill development is extremely important . But the mef e fact . 
that it is so ea"fey to measure , relative to higher order .out- 
comes/ should not trap us into making bisic skills the very 

---------- -— ^ - 

reasbn for the existence of schools. If teachers are free^ to 

range more broadly across the spectrum of educational out- 
comes from basic skills and fundamental knowledge to emotion- 
a! ahd character development, then we will have increased 
their possibilities and hopefully achieved a better alignment 
bet\veeh what we:-seek and what we can obtain. 

Second/ when equality Is made th 
teriqn'fbr educatibhai decisions the schools may serve w^il 
as instruments of social improvement but perhaps less well as 
instruments of educatibhai imprbvemeht. Notice the not so , 
s^iibtle distinctibn here between schooling and educatibh ^ The 
mere fact that sbmethirig goes bh in gchbbls does not mean 
that it is necessarily educative . indeed much that takes 
place in schobls can be miseducative . The proper aim, i be- 
lieve^ is to proceed with change on the basis of evidence 
which demonstrates that doing (X) , br..(Y), or (Z) will en- 



...... / . . 

hahce the educative nature of jschddling as well as contribute 



tfo^t!teK^pli£ting of society in the nation i To achieve this 
result we might more prof itabiy consider whaty^ Thomas ,Green 
has called the "Criteria of Equity and Excellence" as govern- 
xng criteria^ . \ 

. Finally, the possibilities and potentials for bet- 

ter rates between teaching.^ and learning may be enlarged by 
more profound conceptions of currico^iar. The quickest way to 
make this point clear is to recall ah incident from my child- 
hood when I commended my father for being such as good saies- 
man. He responded by saying, "Son, it's really pretty easy 
when you have a igbpd product" to sell." "I have often wondered 
about the products we hand teachers with the ,admbhitidn that 
they seil them to students. Are they the kinds of content or 
curricular that 'allow teachers to make use of the full range 
of their instructional potential? Do they permit .teachers to 
fully engage the hearts and minds of students? Do they elic- 
it from students the forms of response that add to the. joy 
and satisfaction both teachers and students achieve from 
their work? * 

COURT REPORTER: Excuse me, I need to change my 
tape. # 

\ : ^ (Brief pause' while reporter changes tape...) 

COURT REPORTER: We're back on the record. « 
■ - MR. FENSTERMACHER: My experience with schooling 

t 
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heeds me to answer all three of ^these qiaestibhs hegatively. 
There is much that we can do with the matter of curriculum if 
we seek a better alignment between the possibilities bt 

'.-'..^ - - .■. : . . . ■ 

schooling and our desires for schooling. 

Rather than summarize by paraphrasing what I have aj.ready 
Baid, i shall try to extend these remarks in ^ a- way that re- 
calls points already made. The critical qttestion in anaiyz- ^ 

ing the liurrent state of education is not what is wrong, who 
• ♦ 

made the mistakes, or what will shake things up. it is, what 
are the current possibilities and potentials for schooling, 
given that society has constructed ah elaborating elabo- 
rated schooling in the way it has and what is it that we de-^_^ 
sire from schooling. in coming to grips with these qtiestiohs 
I believe we will make more headway more quic by finding;' 
ways to restore and i-elease the full potential of our know- 

ledge about teaShihg and learning of the Extraordinary per- 

■ * _j_ __ 

sonnel who ;'staf f our schools and of the learners who attend 



^these schools. Might we please rethink bur positions to 
accord to teaching the nobility that activity deserves and to 
learning the profundity and excitement that, good teachers can 
bring to it when they are free and encpuragi^d to do so. 
eOMMiSSiONER KlRK: Thank you, Gary. 

Does someone ^have a question' — a quick question 

' . " r : ^ . ■ 

that they would like feo ask Gary? He gave us a Ipt of things 
to ask questions about — what do wer ^desire , from schools , 
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does anyone Want to start 'orfe that one? W^ere do we begini? 
Shall. .we keep that for the hour? * ^ 
MR. FENSTERMAGHER: Sure, 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Ail right, ' > : 

Jay Sonuner? . 

.MR. SOMMER: I would — I would like you to explain 

...... ^. 

* • ■ . . , ■ 

a little bit more of what you have in rriirid about the curricu- 
lum. What • s Wrong with the present curriculum^ if any? 

MR. FENSTERMAGHER: I could answer that in two dif- 
ferent kinds of ways. Orie Has to ^o with how we' teach it, 
our, instructional approach-^o the curriculuiti and the other 

olie is what that curriculum cdnsist« of. And to try to be 

-- ^ ^ 

brief, I believe that when we engage in what are called "gdaB 
reduction," we take very high leT)(el what I think we would 
call noble goals and we reduce theiS to measurable behavioral- 

- - . - G:- 

objectives and competencies. We.' re vgry much changes the ^ 



nature of those goals. And it's also th^ range of tbpxcs 
that we cover. I think some topics have a make it easier 
•to liberate the minds and heajrts of learners ^han others -do. 

MR. SOMMER: What do you say to people, who wou^d 

. • _ ' ' : - 

say to you, our students don't know how to write down-"asen- 
tence propebrly? And you mentioned the fact that you are-^dt 



as preoccupied about basics as most everyone is. . Am ^^^^ 
rect in assuming .that ... ^ 

MR'. FENSTERMAQHER: - Well, I believe they are very 



important, I guess I would say to them that the soiutioh of 



a problem isn't devised by siriiply changing the brdSr of wprds 

'•S-rv-L'^ ■ . ■ ' . • • ^ _ ' ■ ' 

"fc problem in. If children can't write^ 

'ghe/way we approach that problem typically is tq say^ well, 

we' a^ed to J^^teach more writing.. We just take th^same words 

^ ' ^ _ _ • - _- _ : _ _ - - t 

vt^hafe- we express >t;te problem in and we make the solution but 

bf Jthe same -term^ .'-^ And\-I wdiHd .t^ink . that we could be more 

crtatiye than .tl^t'^ >Th^t wi Ico tea^fch writing as a by- . 

product br an epi-phenbmenbn <$f siibjgtantive. learning and 

Inquiry and pot always^ a^a subject xn itself^ though I doh\t 

^vf^ht to deny that til ere are occasions when it; should be ■ 

taught directly as writing, . 

MR, SOMMER: So that you accept ' that ba basis, 

V ' • .- *' ■ ^'^f " ■ 

that this is a basic, , , 

MR,; FENSTERMACHER; Yes^r^y^,. ^ ' ' ^ 

MS, MARSTON; Ms, Kirk? ^ - * 

ebi^iSSlGNERKlRK: Margarfa^Marstbh , 




MS, MARSTON; Gary, in yoijr i^^warks y^ 
stated, that schools are — are a rejlectibh bf' sbcial change^' 
and cbhcerns, and not always what we envisibft schools 'tp be ■ 
in our minds. -And yet 1 did not fie^r you arid perhaps* 

that was the way you waited' it ^ ^hetKjfer' t^ w^s good or bad - 
Could you. elaborate on this a little bit for me. . M^ thinlcing 
is .if schools are a refiectibn bf social: changes then what 
the public and- educators, are trying to "do is indeed not being 
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done. If I. take the end of your reitiarJcs to mean that basic 
skills are are* bur important thrusts and we need more 
creativity; And yet schools are still a ^eflectiph of .social 
change.;. I'm confused from that statement to *this and could 
you expand on that a little bit?* ^ ; 

MR. FENSTERMACHER: That's a good question and if 

you and I had^- — if we' had sofie more time to straighten that 

• - . - ^ ' • ■ ■ ■ 

up. in 15 minutes ... • , : 

MS. MARSTON: I know. • - 

MR. fInSTERMAGHER: ... I ended up; siinplifying _ 
the context ehprmdusly. It^ was really more tSj" get an orien- 
tation ind — and perspective.'; As fair as' if schools* are 
reflections of sbcikl changes and' social order , is that ^ood 
or bad. I my temptation is to say it simply is and . . 
'c MS. Ml^STON: Nei'ther one — a fact^ 
MR. FENSTERMACHER: . . . what — what I wish to 
avoid isr if we can see that in larg.^ measures schools 
reflect the society they serve then it: seems arrogant of that 
society to constantly castigate arid blaitie -thbse schools. And 

but it but it's important for society- to hold a hope 
and aspiration for the improvement of those schools. So the 
approach- it 'seems to me then is one of beginning to s^ek , 
^mprovemenlj in an enyirbrimeriiT of support , encouragement, and 
trust arid riot iri an environment of criticism arid negation. 

* MS. Mi^RSTON.: Un hufih^ uri hunh, thank you. . ;: 



CQMMO^SIONER IQR^^ Thank you very much, 6aryi 
We dq^iryemember , however > that Gary Sykes said that 
adversity is the mother of invention perhaps. 

Our next speaker will be David Imig. 
: David^ would ybu introduce ' yourself ? > 

MR. IMIC3: Madam Chairman and members of the Cbnf- 

. _ __ ' _ _ ^ _ 

missibh^ I'm David Imig the Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can' Association) of Colleges for Teacher Educatibh in Washirig-- 
ton D.e. The A^sociatibh iS; pleased to have this opportunity 
tb appear before the National Commission Excellence and 

Education and w^ appreciate ybur attention, particularly Ms. 

— ^ ' . 

'Kirk's attention i to teacher education which is so vitable — 

vital to the well-being bf today ' s children and those genera- 

;tibns tb cbme. ^ 

For the past 125 years the Assbciatibh and itts 
predecessor brgariizatibns have represented the interests and 
.cbn<^erns of higher- education institutions and I bring with me 
that perspective tbday. ' - 

Joining me today, and we hope to be able tb team, 
this is Dr. Anne Elbwers, ACP President Elect, the Dean 'Sf 
the School of Education at Georgia Southern College. 

bur, comments tbday will fbcui on the theme identi- 
fied .by you as '^he Achieve^nent of Excellence in Teacher idu- 
cation." Dr. Flowers will ^address the assumptions under, 
gbbd in-teacher* education programs and describe programs as 
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they occur in schools > colleges > and departiherit§r 
tibri. i will point to some of the directions teacher educa- 
tors ^are prepared to take and make some recbitunepdatibils tb 

; _ ^ 

the Commission about actions that we hope that you will 

'■ 4 - - - • - - . _____ - 

recbmihend 11 mbnths frbm how bri y^ur final repbrt. 

• - - - - - ; B - - - ■ -- -- - 

I think perhaps It is appropriate for me to begin 

by noting 5 conditions that I believe confront us. I would 

call thoi^-* resource liitritations, and while Gary Sykes in a 



sense dismissed these, 1 will come back to them in both this 
~ at. this, point and later. I think the at the present 
time schools of education are confronted with enormous re- 
source prjbblems . The ability of schools, colleges, and de- 
partments education to respond t6 change are limited by 
these resource limitatibhs. 




the enrollment roller coaster :b£ the pas^ decade which has ^ 
resulted in significant reductions in the size pt schools of 
eductions, faculties, and a pronounced decrease in the feel- 
ings ^bf security ajpbng faculty. 

The second characteristic £s the well ~ of re- 
sburce limitatibn is the well dbcumerited decline ih the 
quality of the applicant pool brought on by a variety of 
ecbnortiic and slbcial- prbbleitis which has^ further eroded the 
status of campa^ 'base preparation programs ar^d changed the 

basic levelrbf — at which instructiofi can be presented. 

^ T ' ' 



A thirds and a point that br; Flowers will elabo- 
rate bri, is the underfunding of teacher education prograins . - - 
c A fourth resource limitation is the lack of ade- 
uatk life space, or program space^ and the fact that only 
one-fourth of the professicwial program, and therefore quality 
cbhtxbl responsibilities, is under the immediate pbwer of 

: _ _ ^ _ _ J ._ . . ♦ • 

factjities of educatibhi ^ 

- 

And finally, that while significant changes in : 
teacher quality could come from a variety of • interventions in 
preparation i)rdgrams, schools of edttcatioh have alihbst^ 

no control over tf^e pbliti-cal, social, and economic forces 
that are determining who or why to become teachers or the 
conditions they will face in -the schools. 

I wbu^-d ask Dr. Flowers to — tb deal with the 

assumptions and then 1*11 come back to a set of recommenda- 

_ ■ t , 

tions . V 

■ " ' _ - 

DR.. FLOWERS: Good morning, Ms. Kirk attd Cbmma.ssidn 

^ _ _ _ 

members, I*m Anne Flowers, Deai^bf . the School of Education at 

' S , ' _ • 

Gebrgia Southern College and President Elect of the American 
Associatiah for Colleges for Teacher Education. I'm pleased 
tb have ah opportunity to be^here with you today and to^ be 
able to sbare some of niy thbughts. / 

_v _ ' _ _ ■ _ ' . J _ - _'_ 

Briefly, S^would like to outlirfe for you wha^t makes 



up a teacher education program. .Let me begin by reviewing 
some of the basic assumptions^ directing the education 



: . * First; education and; therefore; teachers insure 

'that this nation*s ditizens reach;^ their highest potential 
. intellectually, socially r morally, ecohomicaiiy , and physi^ 
• caiiy. Teacher educators teach tealrheiTs who in turn endow 



children and youth with the goals and ideals that will shape ^ 
future* societies, To^ ignore 6r neglect the roll of teacher 
educators in this dynamic cycle of events is to ignore or * 
neglect the welfare of society itself, ' 

Secdhd; teacher education;, is the ^preparation and 
research arm of the teaching profession, ^ ^ ' 

Third; like other prof ess ional progratms the teacher 
preparation program is most effective when it is located on a 
campus of . a significant college or university where it can 
have Hhe advantages of a s-cholarly environment. 

* fourth; the process of educating persons to be 

teachers transf oritis lay citizens into professional educators. 

The difference betweeS an educated person and a professional 

■" »t. • 

• .f _ ., _ _ _________ 

teactier is ^dagbgy^ the science of teaching. ^ 

Fifth;^ teacher educators and their schools and 

*« _ _ _ __■__•• _ _ _ ^ . : 

icoiieges of education- exemplify what' they teach. Since 
teaching eritafils at least two types of performance, interac- 

_ ; ^ • 

*tfon with students and manipulating sub ject letter, a typical 
program for the initial preparation of teachers includes \ 
several components. I wbulld like to list those for you;. 
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First; a strong foundatiph of liberal arts studies- 
which, expose students to the yaribus academic disciplines _ 
making up the school curriculum. The humanities, languages^ 
sciences^ mathematics^ social sciences, and th^ arts; The 
contents of this component are usually stated by the college 
arid the university as graduation recjuirements and ^r<^ not 
determined by teacher educators.^ ' 

Second; studies in the social and behavioral 
sciences psychology, human growth and development, anthro- 
pology, sbciolbgy, and their application to the practice of 
ediicrktidn . ' \ . , ' . ' ^ . 

Third; a specialization cbmpbpeht which provides a 
strong iridepth study of a teaching field or fields, specific 

knowledge and skills to be acquired usually are defined by 

\^ _ - ■ - . -, - - ' 

colleges, and university major requirements. The require- 
ments, howeveir, should allow time rn the teaching majbr to 
accbrfimodate the preparation fbr t^eaching particularly at the . 
secondary school level. 

Fourth; a cbmpbhent prbvidlhg generic pedagogical 
knowledge arid skills in assessing, diagnosing and interpret- 
ing student learning needs , (planning and prescribing iristruc- 
tibri^ cbriductirig: or impiementifig instruction, evaluating in- 
struct ionai outcomes, managing stuSent cbnduct, demdristratirig 
human relation skills using conferral or -referral skills; . 
and inc<^.r'porating^ know&idge and skills relating" to pbpulatibri 



specific characteristics. . ~ 

Fifth;" specific pedagbgicai knowledge arid skills - 
' for- teaching specif ic^lubjects for sp(ecific agp or grade . 
levels • * 

Sixth; Clinical and practicum eyperi^ndes which 
. bridge thepry and practice. This component includes bbserva 
tiori arid arialysis of classroom teaching; laboratory and 
clinical experiences^ practicum and stu<3erit teaching/ arid ari 
internship. it is*' riot assumed that cliriical arid piracticum 
experiences wil]^ be doncentrated into only orte cuiminatihg 
experience^ hear the; end of the preparatiori prbgrain. It is 
assumed" that such experiences will be provided tHrbughbut th 
preparation program at appropriate' times begiririirig wilph 
observation and arialysis arid l^adirig to full responsibi lity^ 
for classroom teaching under the supervision of qualified > * 
personnel. ^ ' . 

Recently a ^e 11 -known university president recbm— 
mended that educ^atipn students shbuld .spe:nd at least half of 
their program in general studies . The president was sadly 
misinformed. Students prepafing^tb teach already impend more 
time studying liberal arts,, language, literature, humanities 

;* r :.' ' \ 

ma^themathics, natural and social sciences thari they do in 
teacher educatibri. Typically^ professional study bompriseS ; 
only . ,41% of an ^lementary school teacher ' s program arid only 
251 for that of the secondary schooj. teacher. This con- " 
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stiraiht bri time^^devbted to professional studies during a 4 
year progra^ has^f esent considerable difficulties. While 
there has been an explosion 'of ki>bwledge in the last 30 years 
.'areas of ^teaching and learning there has been a cbrrespbhdihg 
decline in the ambuht^f time in which teachers can Ije pre- 
pared to utilize it. . . 

_c ■ - - - 

. /as bne sblutibh tb the prbblem bf insufficient pre- 
paration timer spitie schools of education have implemented i 
preparation prbgrcuns in which 5 years rather than 4 ar^ 
required .for students to ^obtain a Bachelbr's Degree'. Our J' 

assbciatibn recbgnizes this extended program's conbept as one, 

'l_ ... ... ^ 

way to respond to the program of inadequately prepacea 

teachers.. ' ' ' ' ' 

In anbtl^er effort to .improve teacher qual*iiyr jprac- 

titioner Involvement in teacher education is bh the increase. 

■ • ^ • . t ' 

.. • , J r '. . ^ . • ^ .... . 

During the last 'decade there has been a -significant growth In 
the clinical experiences segment of teacher preparation a$ 

measured in bbth academic credit hours and clock hdt|j:s.'' 

r _ _ _ • 

Joyce and his colleague' showed an ' iricrease^bf 4 crecjifc hburs- 

and 50 clock hours since 1963, and cbhclu^ed' th#)ff^^his change 

■ , . . -fz^ I:' . ' 

increases the opportunities for academic concept^, tb be^^ 

■■ . . . " . «' 

^ppliecJ to real school situatibris;. Sionif icahtl'^V hindering . 
imprbvaments in teacher education programsr;^ iS an inafJ^quate ' 
base of support. Funding'fbr teacher edu'ctat^bn programs 

. ■ ■ V ' ' ' i 

within an inst i tution ^ is often based bp..rwei^ht^d student jzre^ 
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;dit hbursi ,Thi.s weighting can result in inequities" since 
Schools, colleges, and departments of educatibri are expe^cted 
to conduct an extensive array of outreach, or service pro- 
grains for schoal districts, which typically do hot generate 
credit hours and, therefore^ do hot qualify toward university 
allocations. ' " 

Certain states have recognized thi^ cbhstraijit and 



topped up^ or freed a certain percentage of funds for /^cHobls 

of education to conduct wbrJcshops, seminars^ or Vassessmeht 

activities for the local schbdl agencies . At the same time 

complexity formers^ have determined that the preparatyDh of 

teachers is less complex t-han, for the example,, the prepara- 

tioti of a nurse, or a veterinarian. 

Hussb and Otr recently completed a stud^ in 1980 

which concluded that more is spend educating a typical third 

grader, about $14ee."60, thah preparing a teacher, $927.00.. 

*At the 'same time actbrding to- thes^' same researchers withinr 

r. ' - ' . ;' 

the university the' average expenditure for equivalent full- 
time student is $2363.00. The fact is that teacher education 
is a revenue producing ptbgram which explains in . part why it 
is offered by so many institutions of higher education. 

As recently as 1977 teacher education 'generated ^.11% 
of all university, student credit hour pro in re- 

turn received less than 3% of th^ institution's programmatic 
resources. While a one to one allotment of dol]|ar3 to aca^^ 

. Jn : 41 



demic prograins for dollars gener^ed by those programs may 
ncit be *^tenabiei a better balance must be Achieved between 
various prbdubtivity measures ail^ ttie budgets for teacherv 
education . - 

I hope' this brief overview will be helpful to you 
and .provide you^Csome background of some b'f. the problems and 
cbhtiibts that ar!^ facihtr teacher edticatadn today. 

And r thank' you for this^ bppo^rtuhity to testify be- 
fore ^ you today. , ^; ■• ^ ■ 

. ^ COMMISSIONER. KIRK: • Thank you Dave Imig and Anne 

Flowers; for your vexcelleht pres^htatibn . 

Do we have questions? I'm sure we db. 

MS. MARSTOisT: Yes^ I do. 

'•^ . COMMISSIONER KIRK: Margaret? 

. - f -- - - 

MS. MARSTON: For both bf you. Dir. Imig you Stated 

' that th^'.^hbbls of education really have no control over the 
entire course offerings or:i^the qualit;y of the cburse offer- 
ings fbr the ybunsters. who are going t^ Jifecome teachers. 
V MR, IMIG: The ^e assertion would be that 

_ ; : . 

schbbls.; of education have little control over the total range 
of courses and programs. They obviously db cbntrbl those 
courses that aire fbund within the purview of the' school or 

the Department of Education. • 

■ *) ' . 

— . _ 

MS. MARSTON: Pedagogy and -all that. 

Do you feel that witb moire control frbiti your 
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schools of educaSoh you would produce a better product? If. 
yes, how would you go about that? . - 

MR. IMIG: Wellf the assertion wduld^^be that 
schools of education need greater control over the courses 
^ahd the the total range of prdgrams across the university.. 
Cbhtrdl in the|sense that a negotiated exchange of 
invoivement and .activity^ in resources with the tbta 

' - - - - - ' -S- / . ^ - . 

iristitutibhs . / 

- MS . .MARS? ON :\ And ydu^re speaking of quality? 
MR. IMIG: QuaJ<tt^. ^ 

^4S. ^4ftRSTbN:^ Correct. - . ^ 



Ms. Pldwers if I may ask you a question please. 
Very interesting statistics that you have provided for us on 
, the costs r what would you do with more mcmey in the schools 
, of - edpcatitDh with' that improved quality?^ 

- - MS-. FteWERS; We probah,ly could do sqmethirlg abdij4: . 
that control if we had a little more money . And we would be ^ 

able to brin-g in ^e ^uallt^kind ol exper^^fces for dur 

^ _ A ' i I - . 

.students^ whether it .wduld be Jthrdugh instructional materials 

0 and methodologie^ir^ whether i^ be bringing roots together 

specia^list^tb help us^'S^^ign thdse prdgrams._ 

-MSi MARSTOM: For more pract'icum experiencer fbr 

* more quality indepth cburses in learning; what types, of 

things are you thinking of? 

MS. FLOWERS: I'm thinking : ?ea.Ily .more of planning 
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and evaluation kinds of ithihgTf^iri feeding that evaluation 

back into the program itieif and calling on acaditibrial 

expertise that would be available^ 

MS- ilARSTON: I see. Thank you v,iry muchi 
COMMISSIONER KIRK: David, did you haveyidmething- 

that you :wanted to say? ! 

MR. IMIG: i think that right how we're on the 

threshold of some significant changes within schools of edu^ 

cation. I think that Gary and Gary and theij: colleagues in a 

** ■ « 

sense in the research cbnunuhity have brought us to a point 
where there is a knowledge base that we have hot heretofore 
been able to tap. And I think increased resources and the 
infusion df those — of new -concepts iftd new ideas into pro- 
grants is goin^ to drastically upgrade the quality of the pro- 
gram. I th'iE^ feiiat we're right at that point where we need 
those kinds of additional interventions and would be prepared 
to draw upon thdt kind of taleh1?^nd . t:he research f indings ' 
that they iTave- provided. Right hcsw you are caught \in a situ- 
ation where there is hot adequate time or spice to Accomplish 
everything :j^hat's expected, not dissimilar from the dilemma 
that G^ry was talking to a minute ago. 

MS. MARSTON: Yes, yes. Thank you- very much. 

■ ' ' . - ^ - -- * ■ 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Jay Sbmmer , or\e short ques- 



tion 



MR. SOMMER: qavid, there are som^ 'critics of the 

I - - 1 
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urhiversities for teacner preparatib the pirolif 

• ' ■ • _■ . ) -' . - • - ■ 

eration of courses is so eSorinous and that^,it*s almost there 

for the accbminpdatibri bf the ^l^rbfes^ors individuality rather 

■ ■ ■ . • it __ ' , ' - - '■ . 

than a contribution to generM educational excBllehce in ' 

preparation for the. teachers . What do you say to -those 

- : ^ • .- • ' 

critics? - _ • 

MR. iMiG: Jay ^ I'm afraid that I agree to some 



e 



xteht with those with those statements. But again, i 



4 



think that we are at a point in which there are going ^tb be 

some dramatic change? in the way that courses are designed 

and presef^ted within the universities. I think the idea of 

an individual professor having total control over his or her 

own course- is just at the point of being trapsfbrmed ihtb a 

time when teaming is gbihg tb cbme tb^t^her/ The computer 

_ __ _ __ _'' ■ ___ J 

technolbgy, the new technology that's out there, is going tb 

demand that more and more people be ihvblved in the overall 

total design bf .the progrcim, so that^I think that the 

individual professor's prerogatives are gbihg tb^be somewhat 

difffsed over the next few yea.rs.), 

■ :' MR. SOMMER: But yo^^ckhbwledg^ th^t tj:^la^H|6s a 

task it ~ it dbes exist? ' , ^ ' 

MR. IMIG: it does exist in^ , . . ' y ■ 

: _ : ^. r' 

MR. SOMflER: That charge is proper?/ 
/ • ' • MR; IMlG: "... some ins'^titut ibns . 

_ ' MS. FLOWERS t,. ^ Let me add. to that ^,i^ifctie bit in 

r ' ■ ' ( 

* ■' . s * . ♦ 
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another guestidn that* was raised here. As we were talking 

.'V ■ ^ :'_ _ - ^ ■ 

aboiit some of these^ <:oopfirative endeavors , we have very 

littld cbritrbl at this time as if^vJe'fe preparing ^the history: 

teacher i^^or instanceT^'^l^what dour^es they .;wiil^be teaching 

as they get but ih-the sjchofil. We ' re' responding really to a 

major and nvaybe a prof essso^ s interest in a particular area 

in what he may teacti. The t^^acher. may hb t.-^-ever come in con- 



tact with that. Therei^ay need- to ^ ^ special curricultiin 
; for ^ teachers addressed €^^^ft&€ they /nneed -tb teach ybUng peb-^ 

pie father *than_ "their specialties thifc th had at the doc- 
. torBte level that thfey ehjb^fi doing the research in . . . 



)int \ . • 



COMMISSIONER KIRK:. Qood pbi,r 



MS. FLOWERS: . . . :-j:ah'a i-'thihk that's what we're 



' \ striving fo*^^. - — . 



>*• « 

peMMISSieNeR KIRK: r>.T . goQ^. poi^t. Very gbbd 
poirl?. Thank; ybu very much. 

I think We witi^go on now. to Barbara Peterson.. _ 
Barbara do you want tb stay there or do you want to.: 
se the podium? - ^' .V" 

MS .* PETERSON: What wbuld be best^ us,e this mike? 
\ ^ COMMISSIONER^ KIRKr That's fine you're comfort-- ^ 

able there. 



MS', PETERSON: Okay. Thank you. 7' 

^ . * - ■ - I - , 

CSbod ^norning. it is an honor and a: pleasure to be 

with you' this morning. And I Vm teally excited aboit being 



n 
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involved bh this pursuit' for Excellence iil Education. j 
Insuring the t^achers fo^ children is one bf^ 

today's g^reatest challeriges# Laymen *and educators regafe the 

- ' - - * .- - .\ ' 
teacher as the most significant factor' in determining the^ 

quality of experience that a child WilJ. have in school. It 

is indeed important that we evaluate and improve* upon our 

teacher : training programs, "i was asked to ^Ware ^with you ,,:t 

^ ■ • - - A - - ■ - ' ' ■ 

todav^Tour areas whiiCh hopefully will help us in taking a 
closer look at teacher education programs. ^ • 

: . J .^^^ 

First.; what did I expect to happen, when 1 began my 

teaching career and what really did' tiafepen? - Hcj^w^did my 

^ ,.y , ^ ^ / : ^ ^ 

teacher training prbgr^iti prepare me? cou|d* % have pre- . 

pared me better for. the prof ess ion thaj: I chbseir arid my il'-V*: 

recommendations, for trainirig prbgrams for ^utuife teache:^s. , 

^ Let's look first at^^pectations vj^^^^ reali^^ies. 

What fealiy; did happen? As, I ;prep^ir^d ,f br rt^ f irst year.b^f 

J • _ _ k ' _ ' 

teaching . I designed a classroom whifch i thought wouldl, :^o- 

vide a program ^.that would allbw chiTdr^n tb wcfrk in different 

levels at different activitiei^.^ndVfor different periods 

time. And I just knew^that when= thbse children walked ^nto . 



/ J . ^: " ■ ^ . •% 

my classrbbm^he leaning process wpdld begin. What hap- 
pened? ' I discbvered/that 1 hadn't prbvided for ai; that 



needed tb. I had provided; fo^ 'intellectifal differences, but 
there was sb much nior^ that I needed tb be awaT;e b£ ap4 to be 
Ibbkirig at. Their personal iii>e^ were not the same. They 



came'from so many different bacJcgrdunds and family life situ- 
atibhs. Their preschool experiences, they differed tremen- 
dousiy intellectually but socially arid embtiohally as well, 
I also chose teaching because of . my love of chil- 
dren, and 1 thought that vfen I werit but_td teaching , that 

' ~ ■ -J 

would be one of the most important things. Srid 1 found out 
that it was important.. That you did have/tp have a love for 

_ -r- / ; • _ _ l± - ___ . - ._ 

^dhildren to be but there working with them. However^ I real- 

^ , ' ' . _ _ _ * _ . _ . 

ized that Idve Was no^ all ^you needed. You also needed to 

enjoy working with them. As a teacher I haS to be patient 
and understanding, and* a understanding of what is irtiportant 
ind why.it is important. I knew-before I began teaching be- 
cause I had teachers in my family that it would take a lot of 
energy', and time'J and eE^rt , and I was right on 'target. I 



didn't miss on that o^. . I thought that I would have plenty 
<>f supplies and equipment and anything that I . needed by just 
asking. I found but my first year that y/as not the case. I 
did expect to kefep rtcords pn children. I knew I would be 
obgerving them to ^earn how they — they would learn and move ;^ 
Id growr, and to be^^'able to select materials and . plan 'act ivi-_-j^r.. 
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anc 

ties that Would help them learn. . ; i. ^-v^v. . ''i 

■ V what t didn't realize, i^a^ll the 'btfier ""paperwork 
that was - rnvplved in : teachin'g; fillingVut f orms > atte^^ 
^^aarMt;.^\ cetera-., I also felt tMat^ evg^ybne wotild love it as 

' ■-■I-."''" '-^^-^■-'^ 

tld be"^s excited- about, 



•:/^:/'-'niU^ra arid- thariV&rl^nJ^woald excite^ 



what 1 was doing as 1 was; There were 4 few exceptibhs along 
the way; I also found many teadt^ers willing; to fielp*, to give 



me an extra hand and to show me th(^ ropes. 1 felt -that I was 
really lucky and fortunate in that r&spect. I also^ realized 
after I began teaching that the school alone cannot ^assume 
the total responsibility for educating the child. Parents, 
the communityr and teachers need to hjecorae a team. They need 
to communicate and oh a regular basis% They need to be pro- 

V . . '. 

vided, for their children and themselves , with meaningful 

' - -, - - ■- - _ - - , \ - 

basife for developing and learning. 

My teacher preparation program, 1 felt was gtrohgi 
' *- * • * 

1 want to sh^re with you today some of the strong points that 

were part of my' program "15 to 16 years a^o. That seems . like 

■ '«•.__ 

a long time.* ^ And when 1 had to go back and Ibbk at those 
kinds of things, it was a challeogi for me:- 1- was exposed to 
all curriculum areas. Not only in the academic areas but the 
'find arts and the physical educatibtl. Thes/e areas helped ,me 
in giving me a greater understanding bf what children needed 
to fcnbw. A vital part, bf my program was the child growth and 
develbpment. Thi^^ enabled me to have a greater und^stahding . 
bf\how maturation compliments the learning process. The - 



nature 



Jf the learning process was stressed, as were methods, 

^ ^ t ' - - • - 

and they helped me in pulling all bf these areas tbgether . 



Several classroom* experiences were prbvided. Those 
Experiences help^ed me in feeling more secure ^^ith the 



children that someday i would hiave in iriy bwh classroom. 

./ . . . _ __ . _ _ . 

' There are two major points of how my teacher 

preparation could have prepared me better. First of all, I 
heeded^many more experiences with children. It should have 

:. ■ " _ _'_ _r - _ . ■ , . 

began my freshman year al: college^ ftnd^ I also needed a 
greater understanding bf^how to interrelate subject areas. 
As Gary talked earlier about the writirjg, that's one of t;he 
problems with teaching separate subject areas. We don't 
realize that we can teach writing in math, or you can teach 
writing with science and social, studies. It needs to inter- 
relate with each other. My recommendations ;-then will begin 
with that area.' Even though my basic training included ^11 
curriculum areas, this was — this is not the case in all 
universities. In many cases they are electives and they need 
to be'^f ecjuired courses. They need to be In all areas; fine 
arts> physical education, and academics as >/^ll. - As I recom- 
mend this area it also is important about interrelating these* 
sub iect areas and showing teachers: the way to do this. These 
additional credit hours may mean gqihg £b four and a half and 
five year programs. Arid I was pleased to hear Anne fnehtidn 
that they had looked at things at programs which said We 
may need to make bur program arid training sessions longer. 
But I propose this^questioh to you. If it requires seven or 
more years to become a doctor, is slightly half ti^at .time, - • 
over half that time, adequate time, .to prepare a teacher. 
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The s^bhd recommendation would be^ that^-students . 

" * ' - - ' ' ' 

who have mad^* a decision about becomiTig teachers early in 

their college program need to have many varied experiences 

■ • ■ _. . . ; _ _ _^ ^i^-/ V ■ ■ ' ^ji" . 

' with children. These should begin with their freshman year 
and continue' thrbiigh their college training. It is also, 
important to prepare our future teachers to Hecome aware of 
the available resources which* can helovthem when they become \ 

. ^pairt of the school system. . S.tudent^^/€eachers heed to be 

placed with master teachers What better way to prepare tfiem 
th*h to have excellent mod€i^.: - 

The many prfessares. that are a part of each child as ^ . 
h^' grows into today 's . world creates a need to . better prepare 
^our teachers in the sociSi' sciencSf'^areas. The teachers need 
to consider the effects upon the ^hild in such factors as 
f^ily rela€iionships , social patterns, working mothers, age 

:o 

' mention the attitudes and values the parents Have displayed 
in raising thj:s child./ 

) ^ ' And myi final recommendation; there*, has been a great 

^, ■ * , . . . . ; 

influence and' emphasis placed on maihstreaming children into 

thfe regular classrooms. I feel very ciose^ to this because 

yesterday was^.iiy. final day of my course oh exceptional chi Id- 

ren'^at the University of South Carolina. That needs'to be ^ 

part of our teacher pf^aration program.. We should inolude 

training for teaqhers * to" be able to work wtth th^.se^chi Idren . 



of siblings, regional influences^ experimental levels, not tc 
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There is a tremendous- respbhsibility placed on dUf teachers 
today. And before I began my^iittie boy in kindergarten^ 
someone shared a fldem with me tKat^ at that; time, I appreci- 
ated a gre^t tJeal as a parent,' but it has become very meafn- 
ingful to me and significant as a teacher. Arid as I share 
thi'sJ with you, i ''d like you to consider that these are thing 
that we heed to preparing teachers fbt . And It's called: 
. i TAKE MY SON BY THE Hft ND 



i 



My son starts to school ^:bmbrrbv?'. 
It's all going to be strange and 
* nevf fbr him fbr awhile. 
And I wish you would sort bf treat 
him gently. 

Ybu see, up 'til Tibw he's beeii king 
of the roost. 

He's been bbss bf/-tl>e backyard. 1 ■ - 

And I've always been around to re- 
pair his^ wounds. ' , ' ■ ^ 
And I've always been handy to soothe * 
his feelings. 

But now, things are going to be dif-^ * 
fereht. 

This morning he ' s going to walk down 

the front steps^ wave His hand, and 

start on his great ad venture that wtil, Z.,'*" 
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"^^dbably include wars^ and tragedies , 
and sorrows i 

To live )tiis lif§ in this world 
he has to rive in will recjuife . ^ ^ 
•fi^^itlrr~~a^ and courage. 

So teacher^ i wish you would 
• sort of take hirn by his young 
hand and teach him the things 
he ' has to Jchpw. 
Teach hinif but gently if you 
can. 

He will have to learn, T know. 
That all iheh are hot just, 
That all men are not true. 
Teach him that for every scoun- 
drel there is a hero . " - 
That for ey^ry crooked politician 
there is a dedicated l;§ader. 
Teach him that for every enemy 
there is a friend. 

Let him learn early that thd 

_ _ _ . _ . • 

bullies are, the easiest ones 

to lick . 

teaqh him the wonders of books. 
Give him quiet times to ponder 

> ■■ 54 ' 
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the: eternal mysterieSv of birdM 
in the :slcy/_bees in' the sua., and 

pluck " flowers ^on a green hilli ' 

'/ ■ ■ . 

• _■. _' 

Teach him that it is far more ^ *^ 

' . tf 

• . honorable to: teach and to work 
than to cheat . ; 
Teach him to have faith in his 
own ideas even if everyone else 

tells him that he is wrcrng. 

^ .•»■." ' ■ ■ ~ _ ■ _ ._ 

Try to give my son* the .strength 

riot to follow the crowd when 

everyone else is getting bri the 

band Vagori. ' . ■ . 

Teach him to "listen to evef^ybhe: 

and ^niy filter oilt the things ^ ' 

that are true. • 

Teach him to sell :his brawris and^ 

V" 

brains to the highest biddet but 
never put a price tag bri his 
heart arid soul . 

Teach him to close his ears to a 
hbwlirig mob arid^ to stand and fight 
if he thinks'^he's right. 
Teach him gently but don't cbddle 
him because only the test of fire 

# . ... 




make? ^ine steel. * - 

, ■ . . _ ■ » 

TSirs is a big orders teacher ^ but' 
see what you can do; 
. . ^ He's such a nice felldw> my son. 

I'd just like to close by saying it is a big order 
a tjremendous responsibility that is placed upon the. schocJls 
and their teachers for these. young people are the hope of th 



future. 



Thank you . 

— ■ t' ' ' , . - ' • 

1^ ■ _ __ 

COMMtisSIONER KIRK: Thank you very much. 

MS. tftRSEN: Barbara^ are you a one or a two 



sjssion kindergarten teacher? 



MS. PETERSON: Two session., 
MS. LARSEN: Thank you. 

MS. PETERSON: thirty children each session. 
MS. LARSEN: How much break between the two? 



' MS. PETERSON: I .have an — ah hour. I have an 
8:30 to 11:00 session, and a 12: 00 , to :^: 30 . And usually by 
th^ tinie the children get out and come in you' have about 30 
minutes. 

. / MS. MARSTON: Bqtrbara, in your teacher training 

program were you given enough preparation in looking — and 
you meht.ibaed exceptionalities arid yoaj ve just finished a 
course in it . . i 

MS. PETERSON: Right. - 



MS. MARSTON: We have ,f bund, of courSe> that 
remediation 'in the'^indergarten ^ - first , s'econd, and third 

' " ■ ^ • - i , ' - - • ' _ " , 

qrades. solve lots of problems and certainfy you would be the 
first td pick up exceptionalities of one sort or another or 
^>rbblems and make some sort of a recoiSfnehdatibri or diagnosis 
to the- first grade,_ Do you feel that your training was 
adequate in thbse areas? ^ 

MS. PETEIISON: No, it was ribt. And that i.3 'Why my 

, -■- 

purpose in going back now in wording with excepttona^ 

children ... - 
'MS. MARSTON:^ And that you did on your ov^n , not at 

the advise of anyone? 

i , _ 

MS.' PETERSON: Right. My district did support xt. 

Our district .was encouraging their teachers to imprbve in 
that area, but it wasi^ of my own chMce. 
MS. MARSTON: Thank ypu. 
; COMMISSIONER, KiRK: Bar^ara^ I think we have"^ lot 

of •questioils but we'll wait until the later discussion 

period. ^' : 

^ < MS . PETERSON Okay,; fine. 

M COMMISSIONER KIRK: We would like tb hear from 

Robert Scanlon nbw please. ^ • \ \ ^ 

. MR. SCANLON: I have to sympatfti ze with .Barbara in 
. „ , • •» -. - - 

teaching, kindergarten because I tried that once .in my life. 

find I want you to know the first time I' got hell from a 
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Supervisor was teaching kindergarten in Pittsburgh-^ Barbara^ 

Barbara-, |>ecause I couldn't figure out how to get 30 .shbw- 

.5 • " , ' ' - _ - - - - - - 

su%ts on kids and get them" on the bus at luhchtime at the 

same tiiie> so I put them on a recess and just left them. 

^,MS. PETERSeN: For the rest of the day. 

V, 

MR. SGANLON: . Good itidrnlngr my name is Bob Scalbh 

■/^ ' ^_ _ . - 

and I'm th^- Chief State School Officer from the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania. I'm deliglitid to have the opportunity to 

appear before this Conunission 'and particularly pleased thjlt 

,the members of 'the CbTtimission have ^JStated their intent td I 



4 



emphasize rlgqr, exc^iencer and raising of standards in. edu- 
cation. , , ' ^ 

• ' My remarks are based on a hew r'epdrt drafted by^^he 

__ ' - 

Council of C^ief State School Officers Ad Hoc Committee on N i^ 

Teacher Cert if icatibri , Prepfiration , and Acer editatibn^ ^ ^ 
have been serving as Chairperson bf^ this Committee since 
August 1980 when Ann Campbell r a membe't of your Cbmmissibh ^ 
then' the ^hief of. the Chief State School Officers^ appointed 
a Committee of Wilson Ryals bf Californi^r Lynn Simons 6f 
' Wyoming, Wayne . Tigg of ^ftiabfflna,^ Gr^g Andre, who was^ tj^n the " - 
Chief State Officer in Massachusetts ,. and me.,shi had th6 . _ 

foresight to insure that the Chief State Schotfl^ Of f icers ^ _ ^ 
would be ready to help individual Chief State _ leadership ^ 



initiative in this ar^a and respond to gr^bups like t^s ^h^n-y-{^/:.^^ 
asked- for data on state policies oh tfeacher educa*^n.^ And . 
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the Boards the Chief State School Of ficer • s Board asked us 
for data on state policies on teacher educate and ^asked us 
to consider the iriflueric'e of — on quality . teachers and 
teaching in several factors ihcludihg the factor of recruit-, 
meht and selection procedures ; the increase, social and legal 
demands 6n teacher performance; compehtehcy based teacher , 
education; certification stahdardsr . accreditation; length of 
employment-; levels of compensation; and so on. More general- 
ly^ the Committee set but to de^^elbp an indeapth analysis of 
the most critical issues and to recommend appropriate statp 
level a^ion including proposed policy statements # ^trate-, 
:gieSr procedures, arid • even legislation; 

It was agreed t^at the first activity of 1 the Co'm- 
mittee would be'td siirvfey the 50. Chief State School Officers 

to document currtent state policies effecting the cjiialities of 

. ■ , - - ... . 

teachers in teachirig. The questionnaire was designed^^ by my ^ 
staff in the Department of Educati^on in Pennsyivahia. I 
thought it was unique in it • i ' fibrm arid ap^)roach because it 
stated alternative Impolicy options and th^n/ asked Chi^f 
Chief- State ScHbol Of ficers 'to state whether th'e policy ^is 

: * ■ > ' I _ : 1 ^ 

currently in effect in their ^ate, whethef or hot they , favor, 
it regardless o'f whether or not it is iri effect, whether they 
expect a" change in this policy by 1985, what they seeas the 
most desirable policy on the issue,' arid what events might 
facilitate or deter the adoption of ' the desired' policy 



Questionnaires wite ntailed to ^all^ of the 56 Chief State 

• . _; ^ _ . I . 

? School Officers dtiriHg\he suminef' 6^ 1981 > and then ah ' arialy- 

: . . . . . • . . .>^'.^ y - - .: . .r . : :■. ..• 

si^ was. completed in M^r^h of '82. So my testimony today is 
based on the recortunendations made in the Ad Hq<5 Committee 

.. ■ ; .... • . ■ _\_f_ 

Report on this *survey which is scheduled for adoption by the 

^. _ ^ : - * - -Jf. . 

entire council of Chief State Sch<»bi Officers later- thi^s 

- V ' % - * » 

summer . )- / 



COURT REPORTER: Excuse me^ i need to change my 



ta^pe . 



( Brief pause while repoifter changes tapes*) 
COURT REPORTER: We're back- On the record .5 
J MR. SCftNLON: in presenting * th^ findihgs of the 
^ommi t tee survey r I want to lay put fdif you two distinct 
chains chains of logic which lead to specific recommenda- 

tions. Now the first focus on the cert if icat ibh of. indivi- 
dual teachers^ and the second deals with teacher trainee pro- 
grams at"" colleges and iiniversities . 

Each chain of logic has severj steps. The first is 
tossed on the premise that the- real problem we're facing is 
hot that t?eachers aren' t being trained well enough. In fact . 
as I travel and visit sch.ools, and I ' v^n been in over 3000 

^ > _. _ . \ , _' ^ : _ . _ , . . . _ 

classrooms in the last three years// the teachers that I meet 




for the most part are^dfid^cated , talented, bright and crea- 
tive. The prbb^m is on^ next generation of teachers for t 
1980 's and beyond.' The real, problem is our inability to' 



attract talented ^eopife ^.^^^ teaching careers. fiiner|ican • 

teachers have never beeri*drawn f^om that ^segiri^ht of students 
" ■■■.V- ^ 

^with the 'greatest aeademi.e ,abilityifc 

<4 ■ • ""■ - - ' * . _ ■ 

Sihcet^ihe 19^0 ' s research studies have shp^ri thab ♦ 
those who enteF t^eiching sCore less well bh measures df aca- 



demy ability than other cdllege students. Lately, hdweveifv • 

• ; > , .T ^: 

* the ^problem has grown more acute^. ^ In 1977 .c611ege seniors ' ^ . 

majoring in- education Ranked 14th; of 16th collegfe specialti^^. ^ 

T - ■ ' ■ ■' - ' ■- - - ' ■- - _ i ' 

on m^a of measures 6f verba?, skills, 15th 'oh tests of : . 
mathematica,l knowledge, average verbal SftT sc5Ves of educa=- . 
tion majors entering declined from 418. to 389 between 1972; /; 
and 1981. In mathematics scores fell from 449 to 418. Both 
declities are .steeper than the^a'verage 26 point drop found in * 
other sub j.ect areas; In the SAT scores 'of the 198Q^enior _ 
"e^du c a t ioF'in¥j b r i~lFe 4 8 poi ri t"s-miw t h e n a t io rtai-average— in — 
mathematics" and SS^fecnts below in verbal skills. 

Ernie Bbyer , President of the Carnegie Foundation 

for the advancement of teaching and former U.. S. Commissioner ' ^ 

* _ _ ' ' . _ ..; -'- ' 

of Educati^on calls it a national- emergency in teaching. Re-^- 

, wards are, few, morale is -IpW, and the best teachers are bailj 

irig' but, and the Supply bf gbbd recruits 4s drying up. No.v 

the absent "of incentives to attract talented pebple into 

^eaching^elps to explain bur mixed survey findir^g on the 

degree bf changes in state policies on teacher education. 

While many .Chiif State School Officers ac,e now mov- _ 

• ' ■■ ■ ' . 4: ' 



ing their stat9^S. tbwar<^ cbni^?^tehcy testing and other innova- 

*tibhs^ a'sii^i3i^ group ilVtayii?/ wift^^ . 

: /'-N' :„ .ft.....::: '^l - ' 

planning no chahg^' in certiJ,icaEi6h , procedures^ oKrequ-ire- 
'mehts^ or .stahda^ids. VF^w Of" these status quo s-upgbirters are 
resistipg change because t^ey are^ satisfied :'with the caliber 
_of«;- teachers they'rp pjfoduQing-' In^'tSad, they seem skeptical 
%Bo!% the potertt^iai'*^v cbmpetanby tasting or 'other ^tate con-.*; 
r^"^ trolled :mech|j^ 5ny real impact on the quality* 



"V ^ . . 

' of cteachirig:^ 



• .Some Clt\ii^.%tate School Of ficers^ feel that minimum 
grade' p<^^1?^verages jan^ dp nothing, to ad- , 

:.-7*-dress ec^ and Wcietal, -problems such as, the salary^ is f 

T T^'tbb ?dw to .attract tfii brighter student? . They point odi: ' ? 

5th3t it is'^bixiy natural that, salaries in the bottom oner-:t^p^;r-d^ 
__^£_U^^c^<5m^__.a the^ bottom Qne-thi3rd bf ^| Y 



the college going population . And sbme bf the sur^y 



responses touched on potential incentives for attrac&ng abl^ 



college students into teaching such as> scholarships, guaran- 
teed summer jobs in business and industry fbr teachei^s. More ^ 
Structured- career paths for teachers and higher state funding 
for education primarily for teacher salaries . But all' of - 
these discussions implied that%uch changes were riot really a 
matter for state policy initiatives. .Chief State School 
Officers artSy apparently, are setting the minimunv competency 
standards a^ the major feasible initiative. V - ^ 



1- 



Nbv^ tile mdjbrity ot states are not involved in 
ma jdr studies "in ' that redesigning aspects so their teacher 
• education ruies. The setting of minimum competency standards 
, is the most frequent innovation.. In some states m inim^ \ 
* s'core.stbn test# of b^sic^ skills like SAT' s are being useS. 



- ' ■ _ ■ < 

In others, tests of professional Jcnbwledge about teaching are 

being, de\^elopea. An^d;wl>a% I want to effiphasize, however, is 

' . that the'"wW the cutoff 'scares are ^enerari'y being determined 

• on •ither 'kind of test.- ' ftt the present time minimum scores 

are generally set by indivi<5ual 'ihstitutions of highe^r f. - 

)^dtacation or by state government aut^or^^ if colleges;^ 

%f^^^d uhi\^i;iL ties set the cutoffs, tl^^|^jially choose ones^ -r 

th^ will optimize their ehrollmeht in £eacfeer preparation 

programs. If state authorities set them they usually cP^^^ 

.^^*bne that repfes^nts itl^e; bonsensus of a varo^i^ty^ o^^ intetest: 

^^3^ -a^^^_^^^^h^j^^^^ iininns ^ and f grqu pa represe n ting 

colleges of teacher education.. . Now/ mether cut — whether • 

cutoff Sabres are set. toy cmse^^^^- ^ maintenance of an ^ 

bfJtimal number of certification cahdidategr they are ndt- 

■■generaiiy set on the basis of some rational view of how : ; 

. ' ___ _• ~ .~ ^ ' _i_ «_ .' 

4daqUate a prospective teacher's skills' should be. Mihittfum 

'/ standards for basic skills should be used should be based. 

-^f^h cutoff scores that, represent standards of excellence i,- 

f, - \ . ■ ■■"--,*.,- 

expected of prospective teachers, not by consensus or for 
maintenance of teacher supply i ^ - ' 



\ 

/ 
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DHow weii should a prospective high school teacher 
..,' ao an SAT? fti weil as' the average college bound high school 

. stiaaeht^ perhaps.' At a recent , NIE Symposium it was pointed . 

■' ■ ' ' ' ' _ ^' _ - ' ------ -iu- 

QUt' that if' students who score below the. medium on tests like 

Sft* wSre' denied admission to teacher educati^S^ 70 tb 75% of 

^ ail teachers would be excluded. The simpliest understanding 

of supply and demand suggest that shortages caSsed by such . / 

drastic reduction in the number of low achieving students, who 

enter the pool of prospective teachers will ultimately lead 

tb higher salaries arid better working conditions that are 

: needed' to" attract higher quality teachers into the-profes- 



sibrt 



Many of the Chief State School Officers express' the 
- fervent hope that their Stai£.e Legislators, will allocate 

increased moneys for "larger feeaciier salaries with the aim of 
; attracting more cbmpetent . teachers . it seems clear,, however. 



that th'e State Legislators ar^e unlikely tb db Sb without some 

. ■ ^ ■ 

••tt^gent demand such aS' the Current shortage in science and 




teachers. Perhaps i more- general 'shbrtage will result 
if we drastically cut the supply of available teachers by - 
Refusing to certify a gbbd member whose communication and 
computation skills do riot even, match tbose of the average 

. college bound senior / or high school senibr. If the minimum 

■■ ■ 4 * _ - 

basic skill standards were set as standards of excellence^ 
rather than by political consensus, resfultirig shortages of ^ 

- ■ . " - , J ■ ■ _ — ^ 
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certified teachers should lead to higher salaries and other 

• Incentives that attract abie students. These shortages could 

be caused meirely by insisting that prospective teachers must • 

be. able to read: and compute as well as the average college, 

•n ■ 

bdurid high school senior. This argument . holds without even 

addifessing the controversy of whether — over whether we can 

aQtually develop a valid test of prof essidnal teaching 

.skiiriS. ^ ' ' \ ' 

In general, the only time the Chief State School 

Officers have mentioned teacher shortages in\heir survey re- 

' ' . . ■ . _ - * • ■ . 

spbhses was to express concern about the possible detrimental- 

':•** k _ _^ - 

effect of minimum cqmpetency standards. They are clearly.. 

concerned about the political repercussions of such short- : 

-.- _■ . ^- - .- : 

ages. Z'' How then can they irecbnunend a policy of settliig stan- 

■ ■ • - - ' . ' ■ ■ - . ■ ' , ^ " 

dards high enough to causae shortages • Chief State- School < 

' -'-v. - ■- ^: " . ^ . _ ^, : : : 

officers can increase theiif ability to pian. for and. respond 

r ■ ■ • ■ ■ i ' , ■ 

e f f e^ly¥iyT^~"^ac heTlTSliT^ mum-<:omp e-^^ 



tency standard it seems * to mer In^ cooperation with neighbor- 

I ' 1^ J ... j- 

'ing states, •Such coopeirationr cooperative initiatives of 

policy changes, would reduce the political pressures on a 

single chie'f acting alone, increase the credibility of the . 



proposed policy change^ and reduce the probability that tlie 

: ' - - - --■ ---- 

new standards would cause a f low jof college students into j. 



colleges in neighboring states where it's easier to , obtain 

.. ;_ ' ._ .- - - ---- 

certification. In fact, the- feasibility of cooperation 
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between* neighboring states and the chajp^ijig qI ,te^her educa- 

tioh standards is supported by bur survey finding of apparent 

. ■ . - :. ' ... ^t. . 

consensus amo^g states in the same region of the country 
Neighboripg^states appear not only to be moving in the same 
direction, they even seem to be at similar points in their 
consideration in adoption of hey teacher education policies. 

it's worth adding a seventh* step to this chain of 
logic in order to help stop a trend ;J;hat appeats to be devel- 
oping across the country. Now several states are considering 

,the discontinuance of' provision of emergency certificates 

._ _ _ _ _ , _ _ , _ _ _ _ . _ _ 

that enable persons who h^ve not graduated, from approved 

teacher education programs^ to teaqhi ; This" change is being 

proposed in the na$^. o£ stricter standards and it is widely 

supported by teacher associations and associations of coir- 

leges and_tea<:her education. 

There is a good reason, however, to reconsider this 

■ . ' " ^ - - - - - ' - ;■• . 

particular -policy ^hange. Emergency certificates offer safe- 
ty mechanisms that .could keep the shortage from becoming a 

__ ^ ■ _ ,_ ■ „. ■ ■ - _ ■ ' 

disastelr so that states should retain their . emergency certig: 

ficate provision. With some . emergency cert if i — certifica- 
^tion to serve as the mechanism,: the solution to shortages 
then becomes a willingness of school boards to raise teacher 
salaries and offer other incent^-ves to attract bright compe- 
tent individuals away from other jobs to fill vacant teaching 
positions ? ultimately, though^ salaries will recon re- 



kindle interest in teaching in the brightest college students 
and enrbllmerit in teacher education programs will start to 
grow; And with these results as the aiiti^ teacher associa- 
txoh^ arid associations of colleges ^6f teacher education may ,^ 
withdraw their bppbsltibri tb a teacher certification . 

Let me — let me review for ydu the second issue - 

^ - - - - . 

that 1 suggested eiariter. Because the maiti argument so far ^ 

focuses'-upbri the use of more stringent selection criteria tb 
reduce the supply of teachers arid create a demarid great 
enough to raise teachers' salaries while at the same time iri-- 
creasing the numBer of academically able students attracted 
into a teachirig -career. Now those Chief State Schbdl Of£i^- 
cers who have taken policy, initiatives in this area/ have con- 
centrated oh selectibri criteria rather than recruitment 
efforts. Arid thSy have flientioned ideas like scholarship prb- 
grams^ more differentive career -paths"^^^^ and mid- 

eareer internships, for teachers with business and industry. 
Bu^ rion^v. Have really implemented majbr effbrts to recruit 

rm--.i-^-.:- . . . 

^able iridiviauals with these and other similar efforts. 

••■ _■■ _ _ ft: ' " ' ■■ ■ ^ 'X- - ■ 

" if we turn our attention to recruitmeht inceritiyes 
which have been neglected while the focus fae^^il on. • . 

selection criteria, i^t. seems tp me we* should seek, support in 

: : ■ fv : • - ^ > ■ ' \ 

state legislatives tor such iriribvatio'hs' as loan forgiveness 

jDrograms" for able studehti who corfet ^fieitiselves to a given 

^ • -^^ \ ■ - . ? : :_ «^ ___ - 

numbers bf years teac-hiri^g Un *tH<fe statte and now reluctantly 



i tallcihg about mbrie^ But I've dwelled on. such recdrmnenr- 
datidns as raising standards by cri — cfitefial excellence 
rather than cohcehsuisr interstate cbbperatibh in raising ■ 
standards y the causing of teacher- shortages, and the impact 
bh teacher salaries, and the impbrtance bf emergeridy- certif i- 
bates because I know this Commission is interested in practi- 
cal •rebonunendations tHat can be carried out without a4ditibn^ 
al mbhey. Arid I have hbpe that I have commuril'cated to the 
"extent to which states are willing to assume leadership 
responsibility iri implementing these recommendatronSi: Yet to 
•succeed there will be two Jcihds bf financial help heeded.; 
Groups of states Willi ri*g td^fdrm partnership^ 

ly raise standards for entrance into teaching will .need money 
for dev^ippmen bf apprbpriate tests arid financial aid wi;ti . 
be lieedeS tcf encourage able students to enter fceacKer tp;aLir^<**. 
tng programs^ \ ■ ^ 

Please note, however that these purpos^^ can be_^ 

■ « ' ■ .... 

achieved without hew money. Puridirig f or educatidnal resfe^»:ch 

cari be targeted for test development and. exist — existirig 

financial-^^aid funds can be targeted f or -studerits gbirig iritd 

teaching. Talk aBbiit. more buyirig for J:he buck, well this^. - , 

last suggestion will enable) fideral of ficials to address the 

quality^.bf teaching in elemeritary arid secdridary schools with 

the. same -dollars that are now" labeled, qubte^ "Suppojr^ .^Qr 



Now I wouid like' to brief ly lay out for yot! a 
second chain of loglci Our survey results reveal a trend ih 
State- Standards for approval of teacher preparation programs 
at coiiege^ ahd,?i?hiver^ities that is a bit disturbing in the 

■ . . [ ■ ■ ^ -'.v ; , _ , ; / __ ^ ■ _ 

. context of the 'first chain/of logic; In the best of all pos.- 
* sible worlds, of codfser we would have a perfectly valid test 
bf prbfessibnal teaching competencies^ T^e could use it to 

^ ■_ ^ _ _ L : • _ _ ' _. _ ■ _ " " " ■ ' _ ' • ' _ " ' " " . •■ 

screen prospective teachers for certification arid we wbuld 
riot everi need such things as a program approval since a S]Uic- 
cessful program would simply be one that gives individual 
college students the ^skills to do well bri.that test:-; T?he 
state bf the art of^ competency testing is no where near tihi3 

point of course. So we — : we try tb firid but^ we miiet IjTSJ tb; 

- * • ' 

< find but what features of ^acher trainee programs are reiat- 
ed to producing effective teachers. Then we can require ; 
those programs that have these features before they c^n be. 
^apprpved as teacher preparation programs . ^. - 

' - In an effbrt tb make program approyal^^.s 
>-mbj^C^tringent many states , are moving in the direction of 
^l^'i^^t ncreased requiremerits bri schbbls or departments of education 
"^and their faculties. Son^are reqairing faculty members to 
•hold valid teaching certificates and tb wbrk in the basic 
schools on a full-time basis at regular intervals. Some re^f>' 
quir^ 'faculty mecnbers to submit individual professional de- 
velopmefit plans for approval to local committees of elemen- 
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tary and secondary school ' teachers and administrators; And 
there are many variations on this theme all based bri the 
rationale that prbspective ^t^a^^chers should be trained by; col- 

lege faculties who have an up to date^ realistic/ first hand 

* . ' . ■ • ' •■ ' ' . ■ 

knowledge of th#.life of the c^lassrbbm. ^ Unfortunately r the 

_ - . ■ ■ ■ . i ■"* 

survey d&ta reveals "another trend. Many high-quality small 

private colleges are eiimihating their teacher minf pro- 

grams altbgether> and bn those campuses where th^- prbgrams . 

■•• . ■ . - • • _ _■ ^ . ■ ■ - - -'_ - : ^ - - - V r 

are retra — retained the prestige bf the faculty bf^duca- 
tion score department is diminishing rapidly - . . . 

COMMiSSlbNER KiRK: Dr. Scarrlbh, I thiriJc the time 
has goh.e .bver' • • • 
■ ' ^ MRi s'cftNtoS: Okay. . 

' - • ... ■ . . ' . , . • , ' ; . ; , __■ 

f . epMMiSSIONER kiRK':. We'd like, to "hear 'the rest of_ 

. ■ . - ' ■ ' .-'^ ■ • _ ■ ■ ■ ^ '-4-* 

what you have to say. vJe sa^o realize tbatVyou' re going ,t:o • 

be lea^v^ng soon this morning, sb I think 'probably wha>;-Ve' 

' ' ' ' _ . ¥ _■ _ ■ ■ _ - ■• _ 

would like tb do is just have you summarize ^mayte ia^your own 



words. ?^nd then.we would like tb ask you some quest ions 
now. v-t ^ . . 

*: ' MR. SeANbON: Let me point but tb^ybu that we pro- 

vided for the Cbmmissibh members the -- a copy of the actual 

survey that was compteted. And you.,S;iH find in that survey 

/ ■ ' _ _ _ __■ 

an appendix of tfie pblicies' that are stated in all 5D states 

in terms of the general activii:|:es that are occurring in 

teacher training inst i tut ibtlS greatly. 



. The sun belt, states' are the only innovators in ;■ ■ 
America in teacher education anid that to a large extent is 

. , ^- ■ 

^ _ _ _ _ _ i. 

done for- a number of reasons based ©n this survey. You'll 

fipd a number of the middle_ states; Pennsylvania ^ New Yorkv 
and New Jersey, for example/ are working together . ftt *;^t6e;;^'■ 
same point Ijn time 'they are more cbhcerried about concensus 
within the associatiott >before they move forward. Many of#the 
staftes are jii'st _si ttj.ng ..^nd waiting. 

' -::>irSOMflaisllONKl ^rRIfa^ Thank you veryMnuch, Dr. 
Sc^nl^h • V ^ " ' ^ 

MS. iiARSEN: Dr. Scalon', I -look forward to review- 

-■' _:i ^ _- --■ 

ing 'all your docu^n.entation, but i would like to ask you if 



th^ delibelratibh that, the Chiefs had wifeh ypur recognition 

that we will have .emergency situation as far as sufficient 

"teachers. Did-ybu approach creative innovative ideas as" far 

as the change in technology and perhaps chartgfS^ the struc--^ 

« ' _ ! _ _ 

ture of the clas^tbom to usi master teacliers bh television 

. i ' • • 

arid bther creat^ive innot^ations as that type-. . 

MR. ^eANIiON: Sot really. The'fbcus was, %o k 
large ex^tent,. on the current practices of the research poli- 
cies that we know a^out and the 6i:\ggestibh9 the Chiefs would 

. . ^ : ' ' . _ ^. - : 

maSSe concerning wheth"fer they were adopting that. But it did. 

hot (l^al with techhblbg^y br new methods bf delivering teach- 
MS. LARSEN: Do you feel that- there is a potential 



in that ared? / - . «^ 

' '.*■'/ - . / ^ * > "■'^ 

, \f ' t4R. SCANI/ON: 'Well, there is 'certajnly a pCDtehtial 

^ in \eaching in eieme'atary and secondary .schools in America, 

• • : ; \ . * . . . • ■ ' 

and. with that potentiall being real it is obvious that we have 
to do: something ibout the £olks that are gbiilg to teach. 

^ • \mS..^ I4RSEN : ^ Thank- you . ^ ■ • -\ ' ^ ^ ' 

^ MS. MftRSTiDN:, , Would you like^.^S s^^^M^i^ us why 
'■_ the siin belt states in' your view sliave been ^Sfi^M^o va t i ye in 
*^ their ^^pproaches to. teacher^ cef ti£^^ :^ ' ^ wf^: 

/'n . ' MR, SCi^NLON: I believe one of the reasons ^nd^one- 

*o£ the' real surprise findings of the Purveys, was. the r^ 
' nature^ that'^^the^ sun bell^ states! cjrekted 'f or tfiemselves, inltl^:^^^^^^ 

■ ■ \ . ■ . ■ ^rt^. ' ■ --^ : • -•. 

ally. -T^iat is they found that it was- easier early^ <£in to. wd^k| 
as.^ co^ortium of states ' to" remove ^ of the^eeded * pro-- - 

^^^#sidnai" changes from the ^bvi^T^poiiticat, areh^ that, sbm^ ^ 




\^_/FT]Sie decilioSS ne^d to be ma^' soon f ind t.Heig^elves . 
And •!/ thinjc re^ldnalizatibn was one- of — one b'f ^th^ way^ in 
• whidh. that^oq^i-red a'ad fe^e was sure ho relationship be- 



.twe-eri supiyly andt-*demai|d in those partiqd'iar cases. Or if you 
'{obke^-'i^&t.. soSe ?0>£f;tfife'^^& fri^specific states, FloritJa is a 



• i' gcowibg ■ st^fc!^ Hut''an ^gitig state in a sense as ppposed to ..s<3\^ 
ihany "otHer cW^p§es, there„^s no real creaif data Qxcep^ the, • 



r eaiona'l^zat ion . * t ' ; ' ■, ,* 

\ MS. MARST6N: And whid^states do you ca^P-,;the sun 

bel-t states? • , ' " • ' 
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■ Mr^ SCXNLON: Weil, it reaiiy extended from Florida 
across the' south; Georgia/ Alabaiha^ included . . ; 



MS. MARS^N: Texas, New Mexico/ ftrtzon^.,^ ^alif9r- 



, ma . 



>MR^SCANLON; 
MS'.'vMARSTON: 
MR. SCANLON; 



. . it d^s include . . 
. all thatf . ..; .; 

. . . except Cali^drnia. 



5- 



f *^ MS. MARSTON: .'■^ank 



MR. FOSTER: Dt Scalbn,' do-;i understand that som^'- 



of t^csse- sun belt state? one of moE-e of them h^ve'-already ^ 
begun td?.'iinplemeht raising the. minimum ^st^d^ / -^ , . *. 



r- 



1 .-.pA -'- --^^ 



MB. SCAf^LON : ' . Now most of themt a^ii {t^^^^ 



i' , / fattl^ed ' the 



>^ tthe'f^ur-br ftve niagdr issues ,J.ookfei at erj^^rano^^fe^j;^!?^ 
J, ; men:S5 , ex^t ;r^i|^irem^ cc^ntp^ten^gy testing .^ D<S ;it.^ at v - 

. /fence.* Mahy o^^^ bthier sitatek' are • trying tq^t^^^ e^/';^ 



altogether. ^ 'They /ilaVfe^K)<^e^.a look at K^-M 



. lance . Mah^ 



Mahy oj^?^^ btijier s-tate% are • trying tc^t^b il - pre^^ 
meal. One litfel^ thing at a timVi'-i^^Biit siih' 
to do it a 




it? 
rect 



y ' re trttplem'eht irig It . . 



^ seANLON: They/re implement ihg it. 

j/gfiey^are nbt just discu^ihf^ 



OSTER ; 




J MR. SCANLON: ''They're implementing it. That's^cor- 



MR. FOSTEif: • l^J^il b^iat .{3e cipver'eci will your sur- ( 
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vey cover that in some detail? 



Sbmmer . 



Mg^seANfiON: Yes ^ it does f 6^ . every state, 

ftR. FOSTER: Fine. ' * " v 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: anerai^osby and theK^^^^ 

• - '. - . 

: : ^. 

MR. CROSBY^ You had menti^Dned p|srhaps getting 



several states tb^^heir to^b^ involved fti establi^ing some / 
criteria of excellence for the teacher* preparation/ and I, 
heard earlier from Gary i* bur first presentation that we got » 



about 15 > 000 distj^p^ we're looking at teaching and 

schools as being ferbbably much more pblitiqal than any of the 
bther professionals r If you got 15^000 districts ybu got \ 
15,000 plus* bbarS members that every i:Wb or three , years are 
there for election. you'':hkv;e state officers who are also in- 
volved in the election ^rdce^s ' who will pr^ffu^ 



order tb get electives as well as the legislature^; . Whit are 
• gome of your riecommendations in terms of getting states 
'^f*j2^ether in order tb establish -^this criteria? i,^ ^ 




J*' V - ' MR. SCANLO*^: The , State Board ehairmans "o 

^'^^i^ Pennsylvania have orchestrated such 

' rheetings at their request and the states are now establishing" 
a ^ei^fe^^ of regular-i^essibns tb began to review what *-i^ach of 
"I the stat-es are doing ^^nd why^, what the .implications are. 



^.^^F^^i^^^'^^^^^P is comiryg in our cases from the State Bo 




.■i bt:' ScJUcat^iotl 'iti. t^io^se three states f ^«l|ome stated 

,' ■ / fti- P ; " : - 



have 



mal 



^rt* you'll hear A little later believe about a formal^- 



5char?ism that already exists in the southern regional con- 

■ _ ■ , - ■. • • 

sdirtium .that's ^qing . on 4|i ^^^i^ part of the world. > 

- , \ -^^ - - . ^ . 

V ; ^ eOMMiSSIONER' KIRK: Do any of the presenters have a 

■ ■ • * i ' ' ' • .■ ' 

i ques^idn £dr Dr/ Scalori because he will be le,aving? Ifi won't 

be here for, the 'discussion period after, the break. >. 

?^7^A11 right/ Jay. ' . 

- - ' ' ' ■ . ' . .J • . ■ . 

MR. SOMMER: You cited a very alarmirig*'pereeh^age' 

^|nd I^^ad thatj^;^mewhe.af^eme^^ How many teachers wpul^. fail 

•_ - — ■ ■ ' '''' ' 

at tests* t!ia£^ high school senior couldn' t pass? - And I am 

wondering/ at the . time when we are trying to ujplift teacher 

^morale and also 60 placate, perhaps; the public that things 

are not ag bad as tfey'^e^^ fair- to pub-; 

; lish* this ,feind of d^ta wi.th^^^^^^^^ that I'm a 

ianguage/t^ct^^r f6ur|_ years ^^g^'ec^f^s^^^ and, 

geometry I^hbrtly f c>r%et ^it . '"And I 'm woiCde'Jri-in^ few many 

engineers- remembered foreign language ^^^^ 

And how many doctors .fen^embered^al^ei^ 



.their profes^on. And i think th^ this a^'very 
rtant; point to cbhsider. Whj&t^re^ ip^i^^ t.htn^s 



imppri 



that we publlgj^ that can be. very 




course it goes * without saying tt 
••/teacher teachihf^ a variety of s'u^jects^^^id^e p;"epa 

that. But a high ^cff6ol teacher) aS^hpugl^it^i n^^^^/ta^ hava ^ , 
'W^we^i f purSfi^ ^fea^^^ norma^ fp 




eitt to for- 
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get many pf those subjects^ and while the student, as a 
senior, is' involved he could do better, of 6ourse. 

MRi SeftNLON: Well^ I think it's a'--- to answer 
ybiir guest ion as specif ically as I can, I think wi ^have to 
constantly put th the context over 120 years of training 
teachers that teachers have rarely scored ai well orv^s high 
as some of the other colleges oh college campuses • But> oiix 



general public, does make judgments on numbers. On SftT y 
scores, fpr ' example , for entering freshman • And Ms tihe ^at^ 
Vhe data suggests from the NIE study' that if t4ife^|fve"r$Je 



/'^♦^•^'Sft'St^l'&ore^ f or any college or university was applied t of' a 



school of Education for- entrance into that school 




of our folks in' that school couldn't get in if tl" 
standard that was used*! And that's a real — I thi^J^Sthat - 
ought to be a concern to the ppofession. in -Pennsylvania '<sv*^ : 



case we have 86 schools of ec^ticatidn in Penns§^ivania; .We'^ • 
las^ l6 years ago we graduated 18 , 000 teachers,, iast y^^ 
8, 000. Of those -|,000f teachers ^- ^n&% the way if-thg < , , 
tandarjd was-' apl^lied to du? sShdols it wduld -fit the s^me 

)un^ em^ldyment in 
teaching, or' dj^^s^Jtd /find empl!'0|fment "in \^eachj.ng^ sq^.that we 



mo 



could "|)^b'a&iy- h^X^^t 



and met the: sarn^ . marK^e^^ema 



MS r MARS TON :_s^^JJdV^ft 




4} QBU '<rf higher quality ' pedple 




c£ higher 



f ^thpse 8 6 .^chqbdai eldsed- 
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because. df^he^ignifickntfl'dr(^6 in".?6h6 rtamber n6£ teachers 



7.5^ - 



J0 



I 



coming but of it? ' 

MR. SeftNtON: • No ; ' 

MS. MARSTON: All right. Is your State Board 
are yau considering such pressures? ' , 

JdR. SCANLON: No, we're trying to findrways to — 
-we find in our small libferai arts schools that the higher 

_ -VW .■ ■■, - - _ - _- -_ _- " 

quality students tend to enter those schools, and we're try- - 
^irig to find ways to encourage those schools of education to 
remain 6pe£-\because there is talk biirrthbse caitipuses about 
closing them. ' ^ 

ee^ISSIONER KIRK: All right bur last gu^^t^ 



will cbit!^ from Garj^^ Sykes 




Weil, I wanted tb make a cbmirient to 



what ^ay was sayin^X I think th^e concern for mean drop over- 
looks the|varia^ and my sense of the data is that the drbp 
hg,sn' t '?3|^rne because schools of education have loyered theie^ 



standards arra./are^taking weaker students ; ^here is no, to/ 
very meager, evidence that thatVhas OGCUt On the other 

hand when' you break out, hy people- intj^'f ing, thfe] scores 



A 



r' .-.-J 



across *t?lte spectrum^ what ^ ybu find bv.ertime.^ ' The drop has^. 

. - - .- . - - _ ^- J. - . - . - ..... . ,^ 

bccii'Xi;]?;?^ in *--^^^^ the highest scoring people going into 

teaching, "^ rt^s ai? t^e upper level that we're lo^^g peopl.e' ■ ^ 

and that's what b^i^iging the- average down.- So' the phenomeoioac • ■ 

is that we'lre no I'onger g'ettirig thfe brigK.tes,t "that are g 

in rather tiian thi^t/we ' re dropffi*h^ur*x^and§rds-. . '^ffaf^^h^ 
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floor is dropping^ha we' re tak^g a poorer quality ; it ' s p 

' " * • 

'that we're losing it at the top, not the bottom. That's the 

problem and that tends t6 get obscured when you simply cite. 

■ • ._ _ ■ •_ . ^ _ _ I : _____ ■ { 

tl^ averages. How do you ^et — ' the-^roblems isn't — isn't • 

' . ^ * . •? - ■ • ^ " ' ' - ' 

simply fiow to screen out the worse, it's how tfo attract the 

■: . ■-' ^ ^ 4^- . • ■ ' •. 

• best fi(Sd you need a different set of policies for^that. 

;. ' "K. . J^- ■ 

Minimum competency test ^.won ' t address; that pro'&iem. >That 
isn't to argue against them but that ' s. ifche wrong solution to 
:"the problem of attracting the best. What's happ^ening in par-- 
ticuiar is, the best and bright^t wbhien ^w.hd use to go into 
teaching are no longer doing so. they're going into engi- 
neerin^, law, inedi|±rx^^^ahd busines^* ah — and that's 

what Dave jwas pbinting- oiit the same is ^rue^of minorities. 

^ . z _ i \ _y I* ' ' _ - , ^ _ 

Education -for decades has enjoyed a: hidden subsidy , blocked 
ca^r^eer mobility lor -women ahd minorities in our society. . 

COMM^SiONER^ KIRK: th^nk you. very much, Gary . ^ ' 



might mehtibn that it might- be. a trend that vrfe will pee fe- 
rsed in few. f^is because o^ce women review, ail of these 



< 

• ve 




'K^.u thi^nas" and ' disco v^V that th^y .c^h do- these' things the^ may 
.r: decT^de' t^at" they arfe really 'happier/ ^eSchin-g . 

n • ^' ' \ _ . - 

/. ' ^ ^t .l'r^ rate- we have two more speak-ers. tfcr<|^y' ^-^^ 
• ' -. this point ^5uld .'^lk#ibb- afsk Eya Galumbos ■ \ 
.-^ . - ^M3ti*'i^AL(JMBbS^: My. name is Ev^ .Galumbo^ and I'm the 

Staf-f ^*Di§*c^or vto the- Ta^k Force, on ^higher education in the'\ 



r ^ ■ :schoa*§^that\w^^ *a^poj.nted by Governor^ Graharn wh^n he was 7;;^.,^-' 



l> » • . - ' ^ > : - r: , ^ ■ ; - , ■ ..iJ> 

Chairman of the -SoutHern Regibh^J; Educatiqh Board. This Tad'k 

. Force deliberated Jbr . a .period of 6 ^©nrths arjd issued* it's 

report/ "The Need For Quality" , which f -think each of yoti has 

received. Th|.s report was published fist Jurte and ^has con-^ 

^ ' , i' '"'^ ■ ■ < * i _ " ' ■ . . 

tinued to receive a great deal of . att^ntibn^.^^^pur Southern.-- 

Regi 

comments 'today will ebme largely V f^om -rthis r^^^ort ^rid' perhaps. 



fibn and 1. th^nk in other parts of the qounl^ hnd.^y; ^ 
iments 'today will ebme largely^ from -Tthis r^^'port iiriS^perhi 



from some of things that h'^e occurred s-ince xeport . w^s_ ^ 

issued. And I will' limit mj^elf *to t^hose seCtipSs ^fv th<p* ^- 

- _ _ - -■ ^ ■_- -LL _ ^ - ' ■ ' ' 

report that have to do with teachers 2 r.^ 



- . ' _ . 'This T^.^ Fdrde. bridges- the :t>?^)aectors bf %-l2 and 
^ Higher educatiorr^ '* Gbvernbr^iraham f el t ^ and^ other ^mbers df^' 
j^bur^duth^r legislatures ,/ and "^e GoveTrhor^ ^^^^ that 

it was extremely irapo-rt ant that i^ wel re *^oihg to m 
imprbveinerits tbwfrdl c|tiality;' i^ edlucatibn we, -had §o bi^idge 



the^ <sifd for lack 'of cdSmunication %etw^^^ s^e^br& of /'" 

^uacation and, - therefore^ this Ta^k* Force is\/cbmpbs^d of Ji^ie 

very coristituenci*es on both s-idps/ pf^$^s ^ducatiohaT issue . .: 

• ' .5^, /^^^ ■ ■ " 

and 



. VAboiit haif t^j^pbrt ^eals wi-t-h select ion 
-rr^* preparation of '^^ - It is 

f true that^ thS 'sc*itjaerri st'^tea^h&y,S .b,^^ ihnova dmprov- ; . 

ing. the methods fq^ silecU-ng^t '^he whple iiei-^ of : ; . ^ ^ 

^ "»t^sting of. teacher's^ of ^^'^P^'^TJ ^ ^^'^ l-^g^. bf educat ic^^-;; 4^ : ^' 

- ■ ■• » - _■ _\ _ ^ ? _ ■ • - - _ - L_ _ ■'■■•V 

^programs, of ?*perf brra^ce ev^fuatiorv teachers ^ 

-' - - - ' ■ --v* ■ • ' 1 * 

has had it ' s momehtl^gflif^^c^^^^ Sou\feierA Region. An£ I . \ J 




lentq^fi hpce: t 



^ a 1 . 



thiti]5/^what is partictiiariy, j 
has dccti/Fed - aS^^txih^ 



4 

Ml turn 



ing is that thins" momei 

^ • ' / - - ^i ' 

Southern Region is realizing 

* Already the sdar^f^V ft^V'feachers . We are a little wortied, - 

We are running scared; I have to teli you frankly. " Bec&use ' 



here we 'are ^promoting these things that will furthe^ reduce 
' our stlpi5ly d£ teachers :a*t the very time when we in this part 
of the country are already, in some of bur states^ experieric-^ 



ing teacher shortages • S.o our window of time to get 

■ '■' ' - ^ - . ' - ' ■* » ' ^ ■ -^'^ 

dohe^is very> very .shbrt, ^ And .the pressures ai^^g 'going ta*pe. 



^ii us to retreat 4f We' re not jcate'f ui • . , 

lain a little ^it about the .selection ^ 



Let me explc 



procedures that are occurring irD the South and ^ tli^ redbmmeh- 

s, 

> 



dat.ibns qf j:he Task gorce pn these se3sectiah-^tbcedur.e As 
ah •uhderlyihg assumptSbn we cbncur wholeheirtei^PSftith f:h,e 




^mph^^s that Dr. Scalon has'^iven us that: i^^j^lJ^^sP^ ^ 
any difference on what ybu ' re g^irig. to dp rto impfoye* ttie ^e*^ ' . ^ 

lection as long as teacher, salaries are whexe they, are' we aire v r 

\ - ' - ■ • ■' s ■ ' - 

going to have a very hard time attracting better people,^ and! 

that>^that's the bottom line. However, we doii ' t think"' our . . 

legislators are going to do anything about a;'»geTieral increase 

in teacfher's sala^ries, that is really a monj^en'BiX^ increase , 

until they lee sornSthihg dpne about the qualit^ of ^th;e> 

teachers. ^Oj^the two subjects go hant3-in-ha^d and -fiave,^ to. be ^ 

dealt with '"jbintly . * _ - 

N.OW, on, the testing si'tuation; N"one of us in the 
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Task Force or ho ah^ 'I t^ii^^ that have ^ 

taken " made the ^d^^^slidfts ; tb /move on in testi^pg of teach- ;^ : 

\ •• • ^ • ■■^■''■^•K ^ ^ --.^ ■ • . - / - . ' ' ' 

-ers has any <cih(3 s6£ illiasibri,^ a test is' going to meas<ire 
how well that tef^cher, will ^rform in the classroom in terms 
of teaching^ ' s^tyie, it does is to test content. -Rut you \ " 

.CcLStha^'teach A'^hit you do "hot know and', 'therefore, the states \ 

f . i ' ' .V _ ' _ : ' : . ■•' ' 

, 3''^ t ermine that we -- we would move ahead to test wfea't "teaeh- 

•erk d(J know I^n tfi^' areas that they are stjippos^ to teach,: the ■ ^ 

* chil^df ^nv /And that that ; at ieast^i^uld^e determined befbte' ^ 
<^heyi:wbu^ to provisiortal'^ert^ification. ^ 



> *• - ; ; * • This does not answer in any way the problem of then 

. ^ •. . ■ . ' . ' 

n^ea^uFing Wow 'w^ teacher performs-' in the claa^roont.- 

Ybu VffiigKt ai^i^e A persqn that tests jveiry low that performs 

- * \ . • "t - - ■ ■ - .. ^ . _ . 

|weilV in|teack^ styl^. may not^ kftow any cbhtqrit but .can.^ 

. • A^^' - - ^ _ ' ' \ . . ...... . 

sure kB'fep ^thesa^J^id^ disp^ On: the other hand, you'^may 



•^haffe somebbdy^^^ajt has a±l--tbe cbhtent tiut nobbdy is paying 

any attention in Rhe classrbbm. No btte ,has de^elopecj^any • 

■ ■ • ■ ' ^' ■■ 4-^ - - ----- - - • ^ * - 

test ■ tliat we 1^^^ of- yet, a paper and pencil test> ,.that will < 

"^asufe_)P^§ teaching style. . So we,-dbn't have ^ny^llusiohs y 



'•about tn^., b.ut 'We ieel that -^there is "a' basic^miSimum bf coh- 



• vr:. - - - ■ - / , - - - - -\" - - - 

tent that ^. person s^hbu^ld knbw\. We do think tiha't it'-s a lot ^ 

fairer 'tb*a ycmng |)ets<m that • s g<5ing ^ into the cbi — into 

. the teaching profession to-, det'^rmine wfiex-Ke?: that minimum 
■ ' ' ^ - - t ' . ■' . ' ■ ' ■ - ' ' 

^content base is^ there 'at the sdphombre yeai- -^tather" ±han' to 

wa*it until the. senior year arid. have a petSbri f^-^duate f.rbm 



the Coiiege of Educatibhy from the cbilege .as a whoie> then 
take the tfest ahdl find eut, well, I don't have any cot^ 




^ 



knowledqe and, therefore, i cah*t pass: this mininium test'; So 



our recominendatibh' is, \gb . ahead and deve^ content tests-^ 
butVit's better to 96 i^t earlier than late. .It should be as 
an entrance into the College of Education. 

And of course at that point the illness is clearly 

^ _ _ ■ V . . . • . _ ' 

upon the first two years of cbliege, the general educafion ; , 

cbmpd.nent . And if sa^u will look at most of tKe teacher edu- ^ ^ 

cation tests that are being used, "'it's general edtication ^ ^ 

component^ that measures basic communications and mathernatic 

Skills.- . 1 wouldnx't include alg^gjbra I wouldn't, go so far. 

Some of bur newspaper .people who have taken these tests in 

various states will tell you that they are minimai tests.': 

Mey do hot- require you to irecall what you might have learned 

as; a senioigh'ln second ^ third year algebra. So the Arts 

and Science Depart,meht is to be held accpuntabie, ish • t it, ^ 

for the first two years of college. That, is not the College 

of Education. And by .putting the education ~ by putting the 

test ^t the end pf tfre sophbmore level . it will put the focus 

again on the accountability of wheife it is that these ybung^^ 

people may not have gotten what^ they need to have ^il^ the way. 

of contents We're not terrible sanguine about the idea of 

admission' of orfteria that are based on grade ppint average's. ^ 

We>;4hihfe' grade, point averages into 'tlVe Colleges of Education 
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" are very fundable. You have the pressure for enrollments and 
different institutions have different grade point;: ave^ag^s;so 
we do see pur states moving in the difecttph of admission 7 
tests at the sophpinbre level. .^Several of our states are * 

using the ACT because that is the test that is being used, for 

' ■ ' '. ' ' _ . . . . . . _ . . ' 

\ ^ admission into the college anyway. Some other states are ^^f^ ■■ 

--- , - ■ f - ^ - ' . -V- -^^-^^ . 

using the SAT. Some ^ates are developing thil^^gwn tests. 

And that leads me to the next sub jecljp^the D^^ ,^ / 

dpment of State Tests", "fhere^is a recommendation^ fi^.^t^^ 
Task Force Report that urges t|e states to get together re- 
giblnSlly to decidi whit they want to do about tests rather " 
than to reinvent^ the wheer^^T^eyery state by developing- new^^v 
tests. The tests are very expensive tb develop. We have 
several states that have moved on ahead and developed - their 
II own tests at the end of the four years of cdllegy^ rather^ than 
using the Nat ional ^Teacher Examination. We also have.some 
states .now that have mandated the develbpment of their own ^ ,^ 
tests for tTie first — ,for entrance into the College bf Edu- 
cation . • ^ 

The. Task, Force recommendations, one doe^ twd 
things. One , if it's a basic cbmmbn general"^ edudatio^n- 
leVel that you* re measuring with these tests, which for the 
''most case it is> is that so diffiererit frtim "state to state? 

_ _.^_Y_. __. ... .... •'t^ , . 

• Why do, we neecS to reinvent 'that wheel In every state, v 

• ^_ ; ' i - - ' - _ _ , ^ 

- " " SBCondiy, wher^ do we have any norms that we can 

■ - •. ■ - " ' ' ■ . ■ ■ . • - 

, . . -. \ ■ . ' . ■ ■ > 



measure as ' t*^ where we are dbiilg if we 4_e^<silpp bur. own ;tests^^- ' 
ik itr a way of feirding again from the public. fthd at .tha.t ^ 
-points!: would like to : comment to. you the: fax:t that i^ipsi^sip^^ 
pi^ wl*ach. is always the state that we point to as being at V : 
the very bottom, has decided that they ^i 11 stidk with) the ^ 
NTE. find even thougif tHei^j cutoff point is at- a ^.yery low ' 
percentile when you aEter the fbui: years of qbllpgey th^y 
ar^^wiiling .to have them viewed in that fn^nner rather tham^o: 
deve£bp some other tests where ybu^feuld.*€ able tb 



kribW: what percentile' they . were at. 

We also th,ihk that if we're going to have a mbve- 

_ , ■ _____ ._^_"_ _' ; L_ !_'_'■'>.• 

merit bf teachex^/> f rom state to state,, which i hope we* will; 
encourage, Becius^ if we are.: going to have a scarcity of 
teachers we wilA rieegl" to Iflave the move:¥rom state to sta" 




That ^^evelo^iojg^et aqgDther barrier wffeh a n^w teg-t^whe 
have air eady/^aJ^pn another tes^^^j^i/^cfeev dthe stals^d^e^rj '^ * " 
make sense andri^tAMirefore^^we ^eed to move toward interstate' • 
-reciprocit^^i^hese tests r:5,a,ther yia.Ji'^ deVeJoping' new and . ^ 

lat^re^ty Siuch covers ^^^^ ^ ^oin^ to say 

.abbiit testing ;ex^|)t^][^u]^ to .reempfiasize^^^fch^ 



more tests*., 




•m 



,in compl^ta ^gi%ement withjfcy|^'tf ^^i^bny 




School' Df f icfitrs th^\test 



i^not goi^g ^ guarantee quali-^ 



„ The te;S^^are iOh l^yb: J^te^^ a ^ tfie very_ bbj^^m 

.- ^ _V ; • *"A - ' - J _ ' _ 1 " . . .... -/^ 

^hat^> you krtblw, absblutt^y-^ols nc^. 'hav^' general skills,^' 





. 4 



basifc cbmirioh skilly j Now that ' ^ sbmethifrg that Vs^ mo|:e than 

A ^ ' * J -W^ __ _ '• __ _' ■ - 

we <^id wjet^oijfc the testJ^, but itj is ; no guarantee of 
NOW'' kribwihg: that that's no ^uarahtee olf quality^ the next * 
vtlfrng' that we want- to — .Efie next section' of our report deals •; 
•With s^erigthehirig teq^her education programs . * And we aire .% 
t:5^^izant that/^n/^^ southern states ^ h^ve -350 'col'leges, 



4 




are ehgag^<i iri preparing beginning Lteaciiers. There was 
a^^great deaj of discussion 



'li- _ _^ ^_ __v __ ___ 

as to whether: the, fact that wel had 




.so many ccSlleges engaged in teaQl^r' edcbcatibh xrbritributed^ tb 
Quality -or did riot contribute to qxiality. The consensus wak"^;^'-^^ ^ 
that ii£ we're giS'ihg tb hav^e a teacher shbrta^e we need to 



ha<re teacher Education ^Fb^rams -^*;;f3isperl!^d jfessibley t£, 
^be*^ acHe^S^^^te' to ^he ybuh"g ^p0HgIe; to le.b into*- teacher edu-- 




cbmmut>| t^ -^^ coj leges perhaps \ 



caiioh sb ./iiiaft - they 
• % rajther; g^an jiist a, colleges raaS«havf,. .t^^e . 



Nb 



rtH y^*o^ihS.Us % state ywat/e^ upon and 



»rsii 



t by the Stat§,pe- 

- • ..^^^ ^ ___ _ - ^_ 
them are now ^oin- 



thdPs thel 
'^partm'en^ of Ed^j^tjp^ 
4ngVt6gq|^er.i^tO/sdo th^^^ l^o^tti .Carblina effibar^ced 

^ Vi^^*^elf('^e^a^ eveir^ tea'ct^^educatibn*V^ogram withiri 




^ ^ * - " - - - - 

^Cheir state •r'—Ttiey too,, teve «is. tremer^dous proiiferation'^f 

programs What^^eyf have ^dojjiis^^ot to. ej^ii^^t^ teacher ^^ ^ 

jeSucatibn f,^^^any sixigle campus ,^^but>^ to ifeduce -^^^ oi 

' :^pecialtfe^ that were being offered in some of these campu^ 

U-^ight ^"j^^sj^^ two or thr^ people in one partiqu- \ 




wi^ r ♦ ^^y iqjp^ 
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" i^ir specialty • 



it was felt ttefe there was no need to a- 



4. r 



.>5,h^ve this varifelty of Specialties ^i{^^^r*th% statip;^ but _tha1:C .^ 



wbUid fca^ep the access itiility; by* Kayi^^g so 

^, \;. _____ _^_ _i 

(^duca^ion program ag^c^e^sible in every 'institutidh in 

st;ate_|i rAnd the ^st tilfie we cbunted^ they^^d |^duced'^7%i^|ir^^^ 



grams Thj^ had cut out Xl^programs out . p^^^^ pubiic instt- 

t^tibhgi^ By ^roaramM mean Specialties ra tnis case/ Nar^'^ 



cdllege.*of .educat^ional department- yas^ eiim?l|ated, 

:.. ^ , . 

• ' /SBl^Ta^ft^ rbrce is v^ery concerned /th$i^, we have. t.dd 

' ■^•-'*'>/i-: - Z-' -- ^t^-^ __-_J^_ - . .'i - { 

ma^Olif f ereiit grodps»-evaluating?fceacHer educ4t.ion progsramsi^ 

^^j««^^o-^^t^^i3B»g^ -Edv^atibn whiqh are tak^ing 

^•■v >^ - _ : .. — '^^ 
litDualy . At one iime. it was a rat-- 

- : her per^uhctoty f uhdtidfi t©' -||)--ahd ^ppr^e^ the Sg'fiichej: " ^duca- 

^ ^ " " > I^tS5:ilk, bec3Ring- 

st^te. 



;fca\>^ the Stat 
' "e ai 




^'.s^' ti^a. p^^ogr^^T^^ s^tes •arre"^r^^J^^ 

ig ^oafds> . wWb are ai'3or iee^r 



r^nore seriou§<aboat tnis 




patibh* agencies 

. ._ _^ V- 

the bre»th 

4- 




5^m. Now whaE^a; 
educatroa programs? S 



tb db abou^:^ 
you hav^ th 
education ^ro^ram 
also have "^GATE^i^d course you liare S^S , so 



hav^^^g tlps^e gr^n^^ ^gP^ng and looking 



get all thesi^ grSups^togeth 
elude product i^ 



fir teacher; 




up/ 



I teach - 
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^c^^o some till h(g /^c^intly ;^i1t^^ 
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i 

dard§;^^^^^ numbers Ji)f b66ks>, hot hbw/ many books '^^l^' 

f\ • .-^^ ■ t -^^ 

c^ecK^cT out. Look bver^thbfee standai^d«,^ake •^urey;that those ^ 

, *r * • .4 - * 

stajid^rds measure ^something worfiilwhile* arlf qdt":m^ 



there and 



ad this job together instead of h^ing ,%verybcfdx: in there; t-^ 



.^nd do it se'p,^ieateiy 





ton 



wllibrds about certif 
you can .ta^k abbutVthe 

^ There- is oni. thi^^about strenghtenihg teacher edu-" 



^repar ' — I'm sbrry^ 



* cation that the Task Fbrce felt v^y ^trongly^ about . They 
recdanlzedl^h^t -^^very^^^t^ yo^ a»k . a teacher a)Out what 



: - ^as theibest &nd the nttxstlvaluable portion of thei^Tpro.f e^-' 




r-^iiore 3upervi^ibh. ^The,;Sieth^s cqp^rses^^heA^ ^ ^ 

- courses , , tha^t • ^'^tpi^^hatt the^ teil ypu. as, K^.in^^^^ableTP ' It 

' • ■ ^^^^ ' ' ' ' ^ i ^ ■ ^ r^^' ' ' -^^ '''-^^^^ 

i^as^^^'prab^icum, the 'internship. Whatever §da want to* call, v;^^ 



Howejvir , 'thty wiii teil ytbtfeihat th^e* ^s not enbtigh^ 



\5upervisiaj1 by colisge faculty of v^a^tls 



They're igent out Shere on their own u^leSs, 




ening out bher 
avS -a- 



laster teicher. If th^y are auckv enougli tp*have S^^go^^^ mas- 



ter tg&cher . Do ycac know that 




paying these maBter 



tsf 



irs\hers in Geot^ia for this .tasfc — r 



$50 . 00 .* Now txoTw 
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ittr^t ^od master teacfife^'^^^i^^^o mpre supervisr6n - 



"v can 

Jcd^;*^edbaek ,Q^^th^^u|^ as they":We^:ef^tf rl^g 






': 3S 




sence and their 



thi 



a wa5 



.\also 'of ^reco#ftJ zing merited :qutstanq^: s.. 

ing, master tfeacSefS, w"ho are outt there -r l^^hojcbuld be tefida-. 

f 



o ^jpbuld be 

nized ajid said., "yqu ddir^^K^dmething ^ ; 

like you to' ^^p^J^eacff the n^xt ,youTig Jteacher. and thij^ igja 
reward." >Bl?l?'^ (gX) 0 ^i s hA for. that. It's*'an insult, 

* . -4. 




^ Educai- 



^onie. |:eirchers/Wil teii you. -Sp the Southern^ Reg: 
'tXon Tasfe ^FOTce does. s^^R?^fed strengthen the studenp^ teachxngV 




experience 




tbev supervision and the feedback 



ryi to, impr«7j 
young. stJti<iei«rH:eache ' 
^pv*ohi^cer^£ic^i6n going to read the' 

[lection rattfer tharf talkVtb: ^^S^abbnit it^ because I . 

ddri't thir)^ qE^a^^^v^say ^it as ^w^ll as it's wrjC|^n, 

- - - • . . 

"Your ti^e is "ul^ac 

ou jii st glimmer I z 



Okay »^(5n certif icatioh ^the ' r 



sho^J.d modify 





id and ■uhneces- 



^r\d aissign^ 
y tftth the state 



should ^so :in- 



clud^ |)rdvi§iona]Jcer^^ all begi/ning 





V. • _ ^ ^ . . , ^ _i __t L 

; -havS*beeh evaluated^ \ I^formance weaknesses and cdntent ,^j^ot 
"^irf m^thd^B ajfeas identified d provisional certification^ 

- ^'^ ''Shb^L^^'^^ iadtessed before -regular ^rt if i is granted. 

^ ^ Such remediati^*^^ni^ded^^^ addi|idnal 

pm^nt activity h e eff^:^ 

cShould^'^be evaluated on ^. regional. . 




GjgMMISSldNER KI^Kzy Thank yoa ^e^y much. 

( r y c o n t r b V e f s i a 

irvt^ of quesisfcion^. I think are goftSg tdi 

■ - . ^ ^ , • 

ii * come b^ck/^aftid^ 




^nge 



reporter chang^es tape. ) 
?^*^,"^^'re back on^^^ ^eqbrd;; 




eOMMlS'SIONEi^ KIIlRI::^:^^^^ y_ou- very mu^H 

- •••• f '-t':^ . \ *v • ■ - *- ••• '■ 




Ralph Toriifti^to 





MR, 



0RLINGT0I8:. Thank you, I'fl»^alph TorlingJ/on 



Commissioner of Educatioin f rom the state of Florida. I'd. \ 




1 ike to lise "tzhe Npbdium 

• >. COURT REPORTER: Excuse me, siri 

■jf .* - if _ - - - ■ - _ 

1 (Brief pause to sSorrect. mal function in tape.) 

,CpUf T-j..'^fiPb'RTERiJ t We ' 



4. ' 





)n the-^rec 



nihg th^v^tutlly S^m'^vpry pieas^-with the> testimf ny 



some of^.. 'the^p^^ 
■ ^^^r s t^^^*!^ 1 i :o^ 




COMMISSlQtiEii -KJRK: >j9aybe,:^ou'd better identify 

/;^it:L:^.-.yddrself ^at^Sdn iffS^ase ;i ..i^.^y ' -^^ 

. T.;^ :=8rO^. ^'l^^ ijm R§lf^l[l^TpJS^^ coi 

^ .^^ ^ ; of^Education-Vfeor the^ staE| of^ Florida. \^ 

fr fc"" nuitifeer^ \a I think'have been covered this 




oner 



that 



^d Mihis morni(n^* My pre 



d remarks , I'm going to ^ 

> - -/ • ■ m- - ■ ^ -- --^ -- 

" theiti*.^^! V(| like to ci^me^d t^em td you and . to 



ine; 



t h:^Ht^'^e have, 



^y 



a c 



ago when weV^ot the teac 



FloijJiaa to agreeyolg^a^^ standard of es- 




carps pro- 



ciess for teacl 



tl}e T^ompetencie^' x.i 

taj^oH 



fed' baXic cbmmunSe&tibhs;^. com^ 
;kilXs, and generic^ teisting of c8^ebency,\^" pa^ 



ibQUt cafir preparing methods to the pro.spe 





1 ; 



:'^lr focuis in on in^my informal remarks as I ga.^^ 



A beginhihgi5-u.taacher of where^bur legis^tu^^^te has 



just recently ad jopx^ie^ and we are embarking' M _a^ 



new orogSlm^ for help for the beginning teacher^ most patti- 

ctilat- duriri^g the first j^^^ar. Then our program is dealing 

- _ _ _ _ _ ^ .-— - - - ^' • : 

with the recognition for aind reward for competent teachers 

< _ _ _ ^ _ _^ _ 

and Jth)e problems Tri deaLirn^ 



:h efficient or^^hcbmpetent 



teachers who might .be presently involved in the- 



sysTi;- 



tern. ^Ahd then reference to the.sectipn of manageifientj-/ par€ 
cularly f qcu^^w! ^ the 'h^h -performing- p and ttiepg 




some general conclusions 



I Want to make some cojriments in reference to — 
h6we^^r.r to particularly the questioj| of |be preparation^ 




ti about wher4 are — get our 



and 



.of the things are Boirrg.; that I'^^lieye" 




ought &ut wellf .in part, the panel here- this t*:^ ^ 



ief this morning' we haS a statement 'that o\i^ ^'\^'.'r^J^ -^ 
- . • ' ■:• ^ ■ ■ \ . \f - - ■ 

w to sfcr^rl'.out th6 wors*/ bjutfO is 'how to 

h that, 



nd *1 t h i h^ig^.-^p 



aan agi 



are irlte^elated . f$t you want to atMacI 

. ^ ■ - ■ ■■ -w* - 

^^fr whether it's dealirfg wi t^,.^^feaning^ 



1 



iB:tM those 



wherfe^wer el's e ; i"t 
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i[na^h^^^ Ibi^king 
and wome rx / y-oii ''r^l 
^ssion, or statusXcCr^an' ap 



to 
to 



^^j^are goin 



§^tl haveXa/wbrthwhile cbritributibri _ 



?3vs be invdw§a/xii antls 



w:ays be invor 




that element" idealism shoulci al^ 



pians^ to *go'' into y^ucatibhi 



iB we have a 'sJ^'ia^ibh ixi iJhI'Ch we* perceive tha>: those tha^ 
g^^, i^nto education are^ re^i^^^^^ iheyiow end of the 



tbterii pb 

^person coiyLd go' into 



* f V - - ^ J - 

re per^oa^e tTlat are riqtj^ar^cularly worthy. 



.tfi^t!' became maySfe^^tHey' .war^ to cut ijt' 
som^here else- Yby are ^j^er gol*^ t». b«^^^^ th 



far^s attracting the bestip" ^ 
^ profession and you* re gbin^ "^F^^ havintr 





into that profession an absertce^^^stanfiards^ i 



to be iy the busine;ps »i££^^in^ 
^ the best . Any 



^tp ^at^rac^' 



_^ ^ raise it ' S- 

- ; It f eelsjjbut^the disservii^ il;^ 
sclie^&'^^d that this'^i^ a ^e^t^n 



Session needs to'' tte^ 9Ut th^erfe ^^^^ng: to 
asi rais(^^t 's — it ' s' aWttude ,iR^ 



-J 



ib-^f /ec\^ . pf lrce|ij;iiig^ a:nc|^ can e^r 

persons 




p. ^-^^i 

inddrin^f 





r go>..^ ^.jp^- , 

'} i ndeed , hot reason ^^^^^^ i^^^ 
pe^rceiy^d and ac^fcngwl^edged by <^ny nol: t(> be reas3>nabiy * 
alified, is a, r^ai • io&jer\ f or usin terms/of /bur being able 1 
-tb attract per^hs who arjs^wdrth^ to the pbofessiori of tieach-^ 

a very Jtrdng ^jirdlct ' ^ 




: V 



hav^/hm 'done thaj^ in teaching, and ^.frankly antM here to 



" ^y^hat It j^-*a winner ^for us in terms of elepating teaching/. ^. 



'We'Hre^ 



J^hSlping; us • to:^ferr:y out what .we are ^bout ; i 
"'sfeuderia learnin^Sgsihes:^^ arid" if we're going to;. 



ha^^^^ tSrms student learnincf we've got 

Itavfe goibd ^teachers and .we've got to have^jsourid management • ^ 



•^Aridjif -^-^ let''s look at the situation . in 



fi'nd ourS^ivis. : Dr.. Scanlon from Penhsylyariia j>oi.ir^s J^^^ ^— ^ 

t.hkt lie, ha.t> 8 6 
9 ^ 



|>i:dgrains 



of teacher education in 



^ / * Pen^syiv^^^ i believe . we^ have some. *26 Flp<5^-fd^., 
; ^ atei^/Dver X300 in -this- country. W s have a'nd- these 



./ 4 ^^P^^K TyOO in -this* country 

|)rograiris and sg 



have a'nd'^these 




accreditee 



wei sp^^afc.iabgut^^ can a^iy^e pos- 
V sibl-g^^lQl/ice that sitij^^^tiba^, HOv^ (sari-J^du take a c^redential, 

— ^..-L- ^^ j.. ^ ^A^j^g^j^ '^^i ^gg a- a "diploma from ah accredit^ 



tiid^^Jhere is a 
fnstfS|^ion and 
Y ^ accept 'th^t;:^s 

' i tffiK^, gcrS'sdJItei^iig^^ thousands "qf 'persons who"/ 





•gre' going ;tb look at'. We ' 



?hen we kno-v*^ pe 



*,well that 



iiy^itutiens who a^^ not capably 



meeJ^nnihimuni^st^ncSM tfhat is rsSmefo^iifc^ tfiat,. I. thi^^^^ 



an >ad^verrse/s^OT 




:he cap^bie,^ and tffe out- 



slfahding' pefscH%s^ wfitcS^.e^t^f teSb^ ;^ If ' yq^* vS^ got^^'^amie^ 
" ' ^^ettihg.tt^^ sl^e_^-Gre^V^iia^ htvi', '^'^^ 
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^ recodgritiojQ^hat| yc 

^even •rea^^^ble Stijiimilr 
^yyoa to ^want: tg cqnt;ina€ 



Y aifd' 'tha^^nSvi^^u^ if^ ' ^ meet'iTS.^^p^ 



0r wantfBto - 




th%l 




program, dir 



idh*. i tiiinic there is a lot in tiirms of 




tfstipg:; prb^rirft besides 1^ of just the 

i?re«ning\:i£seif*r^.:^ 4:^:fe realise tjhat more in. tke lasj: 

several years • "^f And , ih .,t|rms q^ just the elementTof cretlibi- ' 
lity, a whole lot of whetheiTv^. t^^ be satisfied — 

and that:'s a lot of Mvh^t w^.*^^ about — could 



' answer it if we could' jus ti^-. M Peterson, as I've heard 
^ her speak here this m<5rningr a.i5^^-we-^^^ million 

_ \" _ _ ' __ ^ \': "-'^X. ' \ 

like her,^ you know, and we'd Sav^ it- made..^ 



Suites 



The question about gettj^pg and attracting^ ana „ 
\hol3^ing the most — the best people ind "as I mentidned in 
iere^ I hope that the besti/peopl|_ who s&?e .^e 

jnS-test scores. But JL ' w!^^ ^ ^ t -W s.,: Jb h a t ynn ' vR 'nrir 



highest" onVtest scores , But £ ' < 
going to 'have somebody abl.^ to .^l^j^^n a -job^ 



like a profeii^ion ih%teac'hin#7 
reasonable miniS]d*i^ standar^^n tterrn^ 




you're making a very sever^ mi^takei ' Now; I learn 
some years., ago. I was^-- I 'm a very yduilg person fj and/ 1 1 was 
in^the Florida legislature ^befinning in ±958. Some Sfiree 
year^ later we did\ somethihig t?iat^ would pprhaps seem a little 
absurd. 'We had ac<ire<3ited law schools in Florida and because 
.,t*te5^--were-F4o#ida -'^^^^ and they were accredited, we : 

realized that we did not Jleed to give tfte Bar Examination to 
persons who .passed Florfaa law- schools ; We bnl^^^eded 



give the Bar Examiriatibn to persons that came from Harva'rd 
University/' or Micha^an or bthei: questionable in-sti tutidns . 
Nbv^ then ^dmibne'%kid/*'wellr^yo^^ know, I don't — maybe- 
that's not ndceg^^rily soi And s'o the l^w was changed atia 




theh we s a iS everybody will have-^q take the Bar Exami^^-^ibn , 
And do you kn^\^ wfiat^'iiappes^^ 5t was the b^st^ thihg that'' 
^er happened - as as law educatiS^, l^gal -education, is 

cbKjcerried in Florida. ^ ^ -i -^^^ <s^'^ . ' 

; . If . you want to know wha^ i thiii^^ili bi*^ S^ppeni^ 
in terms of bur testing^'lrcir^',. it ij| going to relate itself^ 
in the mdst ejff^ctive way in t.erms of raising what^happens ^iP' 



our colleges and Hiniversi|:ies . And i 'm\not^aiki^^ 
bout colleges -of education, be^cause people that arSti^ 
Gollege of Educlfeibh do fairly point out^^that the teacrhe^' 
tha^We get" peaily are coming *^frqm mahjj^ places, cbmiffg frbm- 
Lii^'l'l ^fts Cblleges,' 'they ajre coming f?Sn all over. [ And 
our^tJ^sj^ing results shbw that ybu can ..^ b thrbuglj^a n^ of th ose 
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places and. th^ S^fe^Prci^ btat ^ 

with some persons: tnSC simp are not ready to be lic^n^edi; 
to be certif^eij- and not to be admitted into the prbfessibh 
of teaching. -^An^^^^^we raise — and a test^4.s something of 
an outside evalul^f, And for those tha,t say they, don't liJce^ 
accountability^ I cah tell you that if you're got llbO.custo 
— V3bb institutions pyt there and you don't use softW kind bf 
^measure oh that tha±^ in effect, audits that prqpess/ and. i , 

w-iii admit it's ^n imperfect^ audit , then you're making a 

, ■ m ' " ... 

■ _ ■ ■ - /- j^- _ , ^ , . - :■. . 

• great mistake. ^^j* • • " / a'^ . . 

1 think that the. testing program tha'£ .we*ve jtist . . 



began in Florida, we? V^e beeri^ in bperatidi} ribV for a-little 
t-^ dver a year, is^h^virig a-profdun^ and' wilt fi^Y^^ P^olound I 



ef fect on the quality of ^ our^«iristituti.oris ^of ^i^^^^ 
fid think^l will effect or impact on what'vS h^p^ning in ' , 
^j||?he rest of the country as wel|J.. I^pw ybu.ajre a riSt^^^> ^ ^ 

pane^' and I 'm , here tbysay that I think that' nationally we 

■. _ _ -i _i • ■ i-- ■ " ^ . - - - ^ - • 

need to comi" to-the recognition «x what we did 'in Flbrida on 

: _^ ■ - - - ■ - . 

J ■ ; ' ^ ^ ' . : . . _ . ' . V A -^^ _. - . 

that law schbbl situ^tibn. Just becajUse somethiag is accre- 

- -J* ' ■ ' ' . ^ - ■ ' ■ ' , ■ . \ - ' 

•/ditecj" is no' reason, that we should accept J^that diplbma, that 
^^Nj^j:k> at itl§ face valu^. ' There 'should become erement over 



aM^Jbeyand\ that -that p^rso*s are expected to meet, and I v 

kriQW atijr wa^ 'tp^db that bther Jihan through some fdxm t>f 
a' t^s?-'ana-' eval the students. , That-' s our JhAt's< 

./^t l^s tja ^jJ^t of ;^d^^ glai 





' t Know that the time is limit^fii We: have — I gave 
you the outline 6f what it is we're doing. I think .we're ^ — 
we feei very, very good about the respits that we expect to 
get from bur programs. I'll close with, you know, you can go 
out now andyyou talk to . at, person . " 1 can go to- a high school, 

or I can go to a junior high school or talk to someone else^ 

• 

about , you know, you ought to be a teacher • ' And let ' s talk 

"* > ■ 

about really w^iat's been happening as far as perspns entering 

into teaching and talk about, we. want' to c^ttract the best.. 

To do that we'v^ got to have that el-emeht there of the young 

men and women of saying, "You know, that's something good to. 



be in." And we've been kind of bad-mbut)iing ourselves into 

: t: o__ __ 

an educational depression. It's time for us to get — turn 

it the other way and recognize how critical it is that we be ; 
successful.. And we can't be successful unless we have people 
that are — en^r into education that are. good top flight 
people, who are cpmmitted people who li^e to relate, as Ms. 
Peterson does, in terms of educational — educat^ional"^ ser- 
vice. I don't know of anything that's any better than that. 

Now, we looked — I've met with one of our teacher 
groups the other day and L asked them, . I . said ^ yb\Jkndw, 'we 

I remember we had some ' programs called "Future Teachers of 
America.." How many of those do we have in Flbrida? And I 
fumbled around a little bit and I said, "Well, nbt very 
many, abbut te\?" Send i think they were flattering* me be- 
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cause they felt that I would know something like that and/- ' 
would give them the answer. And the next question came in 
about, name ones Name bhe^ arid I don't khow of a^singte one 
iri Florida. Now you go back and you look where you come 
from. ^ don't know h6t»y' rhariy _ that you can name. We, j.n 
eEfect, have givea, you know; we've 3oi^t of given up that 
situation. Now we*ve 3©t to be iri* the situation of telling 

^ « • ' • ■ ' ' -i _ _ _ * " ' - - . - . ' 

persbris th^t, yes,, we^^'want you to get into somethirig that ,is 
the most, important thing that really the- Govern^nt and the 
bth^s that aVe involved ^ith in" this country that- is criti- 
cal to bur future. Arid this is somethifng th^at is worthwhile, 
1?his is something that is prbEe'ssional , This is sbitiething .in 
which we are going to be in which we expect persons ofv ^ 
high work and l^igh quality to enter, and it is somethirig that 
can be very satisfying or in your life. . Arid this is a .pro- * 
fession, this is an' activity that you ought to consider. .We 
haven't really, been doing that and that's ah iinpdrtant part 
of. it. But we can't do that unless we're ready^ to enforce 
"standards and you cannot enforce standaras if you sii^ly sit 
there and say> is a school accredit,^ and if a school is ac- 
credited we're going to honor that certificate,' or whatever 

__ . 

it is that that school does anyway.. We're going to have to 

do to the same-- the same thing as far as the teaching 



profession as wq did in the Flor — to the Florida Bar when 
we said we ''re going to ,give that examinatibri to everybbdy 

98 ■ / ■ 



„regardless of whether they^ went td^ the University of Florida^ 
^hetheif they went tq Berkeley ^ or whether they went to 



C^cago, or;. Harvard y or'' PbduncJc J And* I think :^that that f rbiti 

a national standpoint, that type of assertion on your part 

» . . . ^ ■ 

' carr be one of the jilbst meahirigful things that could come 
about. People will support us if thiy know that we've got 
the cbminrtmeht -and we ' re ready to go. But 1 will tell you* 

this.- There isn't any ' taxpaper \out there that is going to 

- -, \ ... 

suppbrt ah education system that, they think is a loser and 

\ ■ ■ 

4.sn't committed to getting the job doSie. 

_ \ • / 

. COMMISSIONER KiSk: Thank ybu - very much , Mr. 

; , \ . * '■ 

Toriington.-. • v ' 

- • V 

* \ 

I think we will take questions later. 

1 ■ ■ s, _ . » _ _ _ . _ 

Two bits of business here. If ybu are interested^ 
in testifying this ^^^ernbbn, please, this is your iast^ 
chance to fill out ah index cafd'at the registratibh .table* 
during our coffee break. And remember tiTat the record for a 



itten testimony from organizations anjd individuals remains 
open until June 12th. 

At this time we will 'take a 10 minute break and 
then back to "'discussibh . . • 

(Whereupon a short recess was t^ken. ) 
CbCJR* REPORTER: We're ^bn "the record. 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: We will have approx^ately 45 

_ 

minutes of discussion. 



I would likQ you all to notice that that's Ted 
Freeman walking up the ai»le; He • s the* Regional 

Representative for Secretary Sell. We're very happy^ to have 

• ^ ' ' * . . . ... * 

• him here. Hiss^office has been very gracious to uSi — 

^ i • 
*Nbw^ the discussion period is about to began, ques- 

_ >j _ _ _ ' _ _ ' _^ 

tions and answers. We will try* to keep them relatively 

- - ^ - ^ - ' . .1 , * -^ 

brief > within bur time limit and give everyone a chance to 
.speak./ /Whd would like to began? * ' 

MR. GRGSBY: I ' ve heard /several cdpmehts this 
•morning in terms of 1300 oj^-ma^e 1300 plus institutions that 
through the accreditation process accredit teachers^ aridV^ 
know that generally,, as a people, we as a nation, one of our 
expertise is to identify problems from that point on that may 

'-_\ _ '-. _ . _ . _ 

deter id^afte. But I'm wondering for the people who are in the 

College of Education are the ones who are listening, that 

I * __ _ ._ _____ 

probably the problem i's these 1300 institutions. Are you , 

recommending that we have some kind of national agency that 

will' mbnitbr and cbhtrbl these 1300 insti tutionis as they 

certify teacher^. And I guess I'm asking it to tfiree or; four 

people. • ^ ^ 0 ^ . ^ ' ' ' 

CpMMISSiqNER KIRK: Whc'^d li^e to take^-itha.t ques- 
tion ,* DaVid Emit? All right,, pavid^ 

MR. IMIG: Ralph . was *.the one who made that statis- 
ment. • There are .1341 schbbls, cblleges, or* Departments bf 
Education in the United States" ^t the pres^nt^ time.. There — 



I'm hot sure that Ralphtwas^recommehding it, but I would lika| 
to call attention to the "National Council f-or Accreditatibh 
of Teacher^ Education. , Bill Gardner , who is^ne of your con- 
aijltants, is ©he ^current Chair of the CoMcii. NGATte^ as-tg^e 
Icndw it>' is a collaborative brgahizatibh ma<ie lip of represen- 
tative^ ffdm schoois' of education, and frofti th<e |)ractiti.6ne'r 
conunuhity that , accredit s approximately 538 ' of that^ 1341 ins-' 

titutidns. Now, NCATE would say that those 538 produce ap^- 

_ ^ _ _ _ _ ' y . . . ■ * 

proximately 8 54 of the new teachers that come dut every yesitl] 

So we dd have in place ,a national accreditation body> but the 

body itself needs to be strengthened. And brie df'the things* 

^that Dr. Gardner is about during this year of his chair in. 

collaboration with both AECT and NEA is to f irid ways tb 



achieve that strepgtheriirig of that entity < 



^na 



MR. CROSBY: But you're not recommending anbther - 
kind of agehcy other -thari the vdiuriteer agency of this 

drganization? * . , ^ 

*r V __ 

. : Mi^. IMIG: We Would ribt . I'm ribt sure .Ralph or Bob 

Sc^ldR wduld rfdt: be callingf for something. * • . . 

* ^MR. FOSTER: VTh at •''s the first ^- first time,i'jve 



■ \ ' V ^ __J 

heard that figure, -,'that they they accredit a 500. . . 

■ ^ . COMMISSIONER KIRK: . . . and 35. * 

MR. FOSTER: And the remainder?. ' ^ 

HR. IMIG: The remainder, would be accredited by 

.^■* 1 '-■ ■ - 

regional* accrediting bodies, or through a state program 



lOi ' \ : ' iOQ 



approval. \ However r even withifig that J341 there are some 

; ■ . ; \ , - __ _______ 

institutions that are.'^not aQCiredited' by any regional 61 

hatibhai ^bbdy. • : :^ : 

• • ^ MR.' FbSTER: Have- t1iey tried to be or • . 

\ . _ - - - _•- ' - - - 

MR. J'MiG: Some of those have tried to be; some -of 

those *a?e at early stages of development, some of them have 



L 



• been denied. ' • . ' 

- ' ^ COMMISSIONER «IRK: And it doesn't matter . . . 

V. MR. IMIi3: That's a very small number, that'S: less 

» *■ 

than 10% of that of that total. 

. ■ . / - ^ • - - 

COMMISSIONER KIR^: , Excuse me. It doesn't matter 

<t • . - 

* \ t9 tlje states then whether or not — what is the feeling oh 

^ ^ the state ' §^ part ifi: they have any ... 

^ . , , - . / ' 

Mr\ IMIG: Some s^tates look very carefully and 

'critically at the NCftTE status fo? it*s institutions. Other 

states h^ave put in the place their own alternative systems. 

^ . COMMISSIONER KIRK: Yvonne Larsen. 

* MS. LARSEN: I believe it was . Eva .Galumfaos who. 

spoke to the fact that there was a money situation that would 

bring us quality teachers^ and we weren't gdlng to get the 

money from legislatures,' et cetera, until we could prove ^that 

our product .was going to, be better. But I will a§k ^ny of 

you that might wish to respond. Representing the. public, the 

public's perception of *publ;i^ education '^s^Hat f.hsre are 

some good teachers and th^re are somenot/so good teachers. 

. : ■ ■■ 101 



We know as , school board members and as>^schobl districts that* 

there hals always been great presstire f rbm ^the K«-12 systems i . 

• That everyone who has worked the :Same number ' of- 'years ^ has 

the same representative type of degrees, gets the same amount 

* . ■ "* > 

of money. Higher education has had the differentials.^ Do 

"- ^ - ] ^ ■ . . - ' : ' 

you see and are you iri support of if, in reality, we dxd go 
into more of a merit 5iystem which those of us who have col- . 
lective bargaining it would be rather difficult to do. But ^ 

__■ * _A __ _ J . _ _ _ ' _ __ _'__» 

would this resolve someVof our problems if teachers could -be 
graded by their peers as is done in a higher edjjjcationai 
area. And I think the public would be nore willing to* see 

good teachers rewarded. Anyone who would like*. to answer that 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

*or speak to that controversial issue I made? 

^ - - - • " 

MS. 6ALUMB0S: I'd lii^ to respond to that. This 
was an issue 'that . was considered by the Task Foi^ce and as you 
will note the recommehdat ibris are silent on that point. They 
don't say yea o"r nay. But since the recommendations came out ^ 
and we took the recommendations to bur Legislative Advisory . ^ 
Council, which is ittade up of legi^atOTS from the 14 southern 
st^es on the Education committees, ^is -y/as the first ques- 
tion they asked b^ us. We cannot affdra at this point in* our 
^financial stringency ^ to have ^bstantial , acrbss the bbard . 
increases. Couldn't we go the route •of derit increases 



__ ' _ - _ _ - - 

we threw the question back at. them and we s-aid, "You're 

* ~ « ** » . ' 

elected to make the difficult decisions, it's in your lap." 
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So I'm just giving ybii the history of what occurred in our^ 
situation • Now we have surveyed in the region to find but' 
who is using merit pay and it« s ""very spotty . Very few 

i (5 . ' 

systeiTis are using merit pay. There's not too much evaluation 

_____ •_ J . _ - 

as to how effective the merit pay has been, I think it tends 
to hinge on the kind of evaluation system that you might have 
in place to make thet determination of who really deserves the 
merit pay. There's that tremendous fear -that it will be 
abused and that there will be favoritism^ and until you can 
get around that and have^ some standards that wilii apply 
equally to everybody. Now, 1 would recbminehd that ybu Ibbk 
at the Hbustbh system which I gather you Already have .... 

HS."£ftRSENr We — 'we were there, 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: We were there; 

MS. LARSEN: Yes, they give extra stipends fbr a 
viriety of issues. • : 

Dp any of the others of you have any»feeli«gs oh o 

4 ' - ■ _._.___ V _ ' 

the matter, or are most of ybu somewhat t^hat it should stay 



status quo? 



Jerry — Gary. 



MR, SYKES: My seniie is that there is a distinction 

■_ ' • ' _ ^ - - - . 

^between so called merit pay systems and incentive pay. 'And 

■that Hbustbn has instituted an incentive based system. against 

' ... - ^ ■ ' 

some cateaories that are f-airiy easy to implement^ such as 

' / ^ ■ .: • 

absenteeism, wh^re there is an indicator that ~ that's 
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pretty direct or teaching in particular schools you get 
you get a salary increment. Merit pay typically means -trying 

to tie added ihcremehts of pay to some kinds of ihdicatbrs of 

•'■'*■ « • 

_ _ __ •-- ___ •_ . 

effectiveness that can be uniquely attributed to the action 

of a particular teacher. And my sense is^ that from *f rbm , 

_ , _ _ _ _ ^ _ ' '■' . __ ' » ; 

the J.ittle bit I know of evaluations of merit pay schemes, 
both inside and outside of educatiorf> that they tend not to 
work very well by — by that definition. That; the^ tend to 
founder" on the technical dif f icutbiegs and the mfbf'raation 

costs of setting up su<jh systems that try and ^ie pay incre*- 

— ' . . . ^ ■ 

ments to performance indicators unique.i5^ attributable to in^_ 

dividual teachers. Ity's -- it's that last "that's particular- 
ly difficult because there are so mang^sources. that influence 
how much learning goes on over any peri<^d of ,time^ for any 
particular child, that to try an<d ;t:ie particular gains to the 

: _ " _ ^ __ - A _ ' 

actions of particular teachers in order to award them* pay 
makes for a very difficult technical problem. And as any 

good economist will tell you, inforit^atibh; costs . Tb^ get thal^C 

^' * ' - I f . - , 

kind of information requifces typically a very cumbersome, 

\ - ' - -V 

difficurt system and if you try and fb'tgo that prbbleih by * 

using a "nbminatibri system; principals, other teachers, and so 

bn. Thea you're squarely faced with ithe problem favoritisrtSr . 

^ ■ .> / 

- _ _ - - _ - ^ • ' ■: 

arid games playing, and sb bri. ^ _ ^ 

' The other kind of evidence, I thi¥fk, relates to 
some historical incidences where they tried to tie pay to 



: -1 - ' ^ ' - 

performance. It was done in* England in tha ISQO's. Arid the 

Other problem wij:h tribal sVstems tends tdj.be that it's not 

very diffitult to cheat,,- Who's who ' s goiiig to fcheck. to 

malce sure that paper arid pencil tests areri ' t* doctored • Who' s 

going to check to make sure that ^low achievirxjgr students* 

' ' • 

aren't "simply left out of the testing so that the scores -will 

rise if you make sure you test all the low achieving students 

a:t^. point brie, but ybu dbri't test theitl at point two, and hence 

' - __ / ^ _ _ _ ' • 

y6u get an averag<^ score- increase. What I'm saying is, when 

ybji try and erect a system tb accburit for all those kinds- of 

ptoblems you very quickly get into massive , technical prob- 

V ' : ■ 

lem^. So this is sbmethirig bf a persbria4^ bpiriibri that is 

grdu,nded on some research; MeJfit pay strickly conceived, I 

think, is an idea whose time has riot cbme arid I dbri't think 

it will ever come in education. It doesn't even do very well 

_^ : r 

in lines of work where outcome indicators are much clearer. 
But I ^o think that incentive pay a la Hbustbri is a very dif- 

_ _ _ ■ _ • _« 1 _____ 

ferjpnt matter. And there are ways to provide financial and 



other rewards to" teaqhers f or excellerice tJiat'^re differerit 
from itterit pay, v , 

' COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank you. 
; ^ jay. • . ' 

MR. SOMMER: I'd like to address my quest ibri priri- 

_ ^ - . _ _ _ _ . _ - _ _ _ ^ . _ - . . 

cipally-,tb Eva Galumbbs, but -I hooe that other people will 

. . • ■ ■ - . -f^ 

have something to say abbut th^^t^ After 25 years of teach- . 
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ihg^ I have the feeling that the pencil aild paper tests that 

we = — . that are a possibility would not measure, in my topih- 

ibri, the effectivleh^ss of a teacher. Perhaps 30% would be 

valid of that test. What Kinds of ptovisibns. are being made 

to see that some oral examiriatibhs are planned for as they 

are in industry. Interview ty'pes of things where you are go- 

ing to find dut^ in my bpihioh^ a lot more than what is ' writ- 

ten down on a piece of paper because that GOuld.be forged — 

what^'s written dh a piec^ of paper. "But if you were to bb- 

^ - _ 

. serv:i9^ a teacher, in a classroom and wHttt he can perform, and 

examfcie the teacher brally in an ^interview situation^ what* 
thej' nave to sky, I think are ''very strong indicators.-. I won- 
der wliHt provisions have been made in the 'p^^ticular tests 
that you TTe^aking up, and what your opinions are in gisneral 
about that . ' . . - < 

MS. GALUMBOS: Well> I'd like tb clarify that we 
are riot makirig up an^y tests at SRAB. We are encouraging 
states, to use tests. The tests are ; content brient<^d tb mea- 
sure the^pubject that the teacher will teach. The other 
' r^cbminendat ibri that deals with evaluating the perfbrmarice bf 

_ - ^ - - ' \ ' -'^ 

the teacher which -cariribt^be measured by paper and pencil 

i - ^ 

tests. i agree Kith y^u 180 percent. That 'is the provision- 

.'' ■ _ . « ^ 

al certif icatibn i:bute. That begiririing teachers are .not put 
on some kind bf a cbntihuihg certificate, but fihat tnjy are 
put on a provisional certificate. Now Georgia has gone the^ 



route, 1 think, ^ of a three year provisional^ certificate^ and 
Georgia has developed a yery ^elaborate system of examining/ 
the performance of this beginning /teacher '^through bbsecvaiibh 
byif^raihed observers- twice a year. Lesson plans that are 
prepared, how* those are executed.. Interviews are included i . 
All of this is very struct\ured and it has been developed at a 
igreat cos,t. And it cost money to keep it going. Florida,' 
i'm'**sure Dr. Tbrlingtop will - talk about what ' s happening in 
Florida with the internship, aqd Dr. Davis can mention that 
the same thing is happening now in Virginia. There will be 
performance evaluation of , all beginning teachers. South 
Carolina is going that route. -I' would caution the Commission 
that I think that we really need to evaluate ^this performance 
^valuation, 'these inte^views^ the competencies tbat^ we are' 
measuring. We could be in- danger of , developing' another huge 
maze of bureaucractic proc^edures b6caus^^ certification start^ 
ed off as quality control measure. And I dcJn ' t think any 
pf 'us think now, that looking at all these separate courses _^ 
that you're suppose to cbmplel^^e in order to be certified, 
guarantee anything as quality* So I hope that we dbn't think 
that the pf bvisibnai' certif icatibn will be\a panacea. These 
systems are bnly as^good as — .^as they are administered - 
think. - ^ * ' ; 

MR. CROSBY: T^iis is probably not a que'stibn, but 

lesi 



if you can make it into a (question I would appreci'ate it 
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I'm I'm firbm Detroit and the automotive ihdusjtry has given 

r. * . ' . / . _ _ __ _ __ ■ 

us some other kinds of things to' start thinking about; Not 

only in terms of the automobile but' even in terms of the 

Union. , And I 'm just wondering if the public is going to wait 

on us to make that decision before it makes a decision in 

terms of the silectidn df;better people. The automotive 

9 ' - . • • • 

industry did not listen to the people when they were asking ' 
for certain kinds of cars. Consequently, Ja^pan made the cars 

•4. 

and the public bought them because the public wanted certain 
kinds of cars. Now I heard you mention that the legislature 

\ > ; • _ _ • 

in rrot willing to pay addi tional money because it doesn't see 
certain kinds of things but there. I don't think that the 
publj.c is going to wait for it's kids to be educated while 
the legislature of soi^eohe else is but there trying to make 
sbme*kind bf decision, as to whether or not the tes ts , ^. or the 
College of Eclucation and everything else, is going tb be ^ 
ihvblved with certain kinds bf quality. I think they have 
already determine^ what kind of quality. Now we maybe end up 
getting a fbreigri inipbrt tb cbme in tb teach b^H:^ kirds^whi,ch 
may not be Japanese , 'but it may be the very pebple'that 
you're saying that's not passing the tesL because they may 
send them some place else. - 

But anyway, are there othe^r .kind bf pressure groups 
out there now"^ other that' is reaiiy moving toward trying tp 
Upgrade our educatibn even if we have to bypass whaJtever the . 
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standards may be for certif icat ibh • 1 dbri/ t know whether I 

m 

said anything or riot ... 

eOMMISSIONER Kf^k: YouWe said a ibti 
MR. CROSbY: But is there? ; 

eOMSlSSlONER KIRK: Where to^ began with that ques-_ 

.. • ■ ■ . V. 

tibri. Who would like to answer that? ■ 

MR. TOSlinGTON: I think 'we've got a key idea that 
I believe is wbrking and that it's success will accelerate. 

_ ^ 

And that is student , outcomes . After all what business are we 
in? We're in the studeiit learriirig busiriess. We're really 
not in the teacher certification Business. -Why do we^'^^rry 

with teacher cert if icatibri? WSll^ presumably^ because it ' 

^ ^ _ __ _ — __ — __ _ — _ » 

• will have an effect upon student outcomes. So if you're 

X. 1 - _ - - _ ^ # 

looking in terms of what your output br your what's going 

to happen as far as what it is that you ' ^ ultimately suppose 

to be doing, that is the way to go. Now then% I find that 

legislatures iri the public^ they are ready to buy whatever 

__ __ ______ f < 

they think they are going to get a result. If they dbn't 

think there's gbirig tb be a result tjhere, it won't , make any 

difference. You can go there , beg 35 hard as you can, and nb 

one will help ybu if they* dbn't thiriJIi that you ' fe going to be 

a winner and going to be successful. bur strategy in . , : 

Fibrida, and then again it remains to be seeri, but we adopted 

a goal say ing that we-^ would be in the upper cbf tile bf states 

withiri a five year period iri educatiorial achievement using 
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cbmihbhly accepted criteria. Then we said that we would pay 

. ; L 

our teachers in the upper cortiie of states and that we would 

jiibve that bh the installment basis. So when you move but — 

why we say, here is a gap between where we are now and the 

upper cbrtile in terms of instructional pay in the cburitry^ 

' and that we're going to seek to close. that gap one-fifth of 

the way each year for five years. in the meantime, we're 

working to bring diir achievement up to where we can say, on- 

: an overall basis, using cominohly accepted criteria, that 

we're in the upper cortiie of educational achievement in the 

United States. Now you say — .I'll tell you about what 

cbnunbnly accepted criteria are , but you, limited my time. . 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank ypxx very much. 

:L ' Margaret . . 

MR. CROSBY; May I just . . . 

MS. MARSTON: Oh^ yes .... 

V MR. CROSBY: I'm sorry. 

MS. MftRSTON: Go ahead , please , Emeral. 

^ . ' MR. CROSBY: I'm jiist wondering and we may be get-. 

ting some other testimony this afternoon, and Barbara, I 

don't know how you fit into this one, but I mentioned the au- 

tomotive industry. The Unions have always thbught that we 

will never give up anything. We f re going for more, and niore, 

anr5 more. I — we even had in the states saying that , we will 

riot give concessions on taxes Until finally we found out that 

iii 
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the industry was moving some place else and all oE a suddeji 
we'^re gi\^ing concessions on taxes to keep -the industry there. 
The UftW has given in onto some concessions because either you 
don't work ^nd somebody else works, or we get some robots to^ 
do it oir^hat have you. What is happehihg, or can you v speak 
to that, if not, you know, in terms of tSe association , or 
the federation, or what's tM^ other group? 

; " ^ . ' ! 

MS. LARSEN: We- h^ave some speakers this afternoon 
in that area . i 

MR. CROSBY: Oh, if that puts it — puts it in a 
bind, I'm wait until this afterhbbh. 

MS.^ETERSON: I'm — I'm still not sure what 
you're asking? 

•MR. CROSBY; What — what are these groups doing in 
order to provide us with — to improve the performance or the 
preservice or ihservice education for teachers? 

MS. PETERSON: These outside influences, the com- m 
munity ^ — when you talk about the automotive being in the 
Unions or ^the Urtions for the teachers ... 

MR. CROSBY: Right, right, right . . . 

MS. P^ITERSON: . . . you ' re talki ng about the 
Unions for teachers. There are some tremendous- moves in that 
area that, in some Ways> I've seen teachers backing off from 
it. Some teachers have backed off because they don't want to 
be with the^Union. The stigmatizing thaj^goes along with 



_'_ . _ 'JP. ____ __ '__ ■• 

^* -that, they have lots of coacernif ± know within my own school 

^ ^ A# ^ - ^ - ^ - 

district.-' When I moved to South Carolina I thought being 

1 . . 

pifof essionai you: joined your -associations . I felt that was ^ 
my res^nsibi'lity as a teacher. And when I moved. into my * 

• district I found<^that was not the case with a iot of peopie; - 
ftnd we stai^^ed doing some st^udies about why , what was happen- \ 

^i^g, why aire they bacKihg bf^. Andjpart of it was because of 
this unionism that was happening. They are <5ut there doing 
some tremendous things, and I've bee5 involveot in our loca,i 
and state association and, of course, support t^he national. 
And they're trying to help teachers and they are making some 
positive steps. - It doesn' t seeS' to be fast enough^ you know, 
ye need more of it. I don't think just one area can do it 
all. ^ They are making some positive steps but it's hot 
enough 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: i think David imig wants to . 
address that question. 

MR. IMIG: I think that we have addressed thi^ in a- 
way teat we. have — our --in a sense assuming that it's 

going to take outside interventions to qhange the profession. 

J. 

And i think that Dr. Scalon and Dr. Torlingtbh and — either 
have addressed how various groups arl bringing pressures to 
bear upon schools of education^on the profession. And I want 
— I would want to make sure tTiat before we leave here that 
the panel understands that there a lot of movement within - 
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the profession. I think ^ny have taJcen the le^etship 
role in th^ last few years and can seriously address the " 
questions of prbf^sidhal quality. Theytjar^e ^dealing witji 
these. i think^the NEA's profile in excellence is --the 
^ description of the beginning teacher which is about to emerge 
* out of the Representative Assembly this summer is, ah ihdica^ 
tion that that ^rdup is ve^ concerned- about th^ profession 
about teacher education and teacher training. 

. ,1 al^o want to say that the schools of education 



are where there are a number of very significant changes teJc- 

irig place right how. Anrie in her testimony talked about -ex- 

_^ ^ - * . . _^ * _ -_ - 

tended programs. Those" came from within schoKpls ^bf educa- 
tions. They came from leaders "within , the profession . This 
afternoon you ^e going tp have a chance to hear a descrip- 
tion of the University of Bbuth Florid^. That happened as a 
result bf ihterhaj/ decisions and the leadership withm those 
institutions. We're not slitting back and waiting for the in- 

. ; ' ^ . . . . • _ _ __. 4 

tervehtions. And I guess the assertion would be that often 



times those interventions get in the way of _ the changes that 
we're trying to create or promote wihin — wi^fiin the profes- 
sioh. We do heed the help outside agencies but sbmetimes 
that help/ it cbmes in dM^erent ways and different forms. 
CGMMISSiWer KiRK: Thank you, David. 
' THere^seems tb be some discussion among the col- 

ieges themselves / -^pWever , in disagreement* and spr i^n^bther 
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.words, the established organization such as yours have to 
agree first before*yo\r can iven begin and that seems to be a 
big problem among the Unions too. ' Perhpips aS Barbara saxd^ 
this reform within the institutions comes to late. Perhaps? 



. you can speed that up for us. Perhaps we can help speed that 
up by urging the corporation and the dialogile^ not only be- 
gah, but continue intensely hbw^ so that we can get dn^with 
this cooperation that Gary Sykes m^rttioned at tlS^ beginning^^ : 



of our hearing today. 
1 ^ ' 



Margaret^ did you have a question? ^ 
' .\ MS. MftRSTON: ^es> I have three and I don't have to 
do them*all>at one time. And I think .the first question I 



would likS; to 'ask of the panels ^f I ma/y. In addressing 

teacher salaries, cbuid. you give me some -Indication, of the 

^ ^ / _ _ _ 1 _ _ . . 

states that h'av^^one to a statejfride salary base? And if, in 



those states that. have gone %o ^ minimum statewide salary ^ ^ 



base, the quality of education that the public perceives h^s 
improved? And Have ybU been able to attract^ote teachers 
into the prof ession? ^ ^ ; ^ 

Ms. GALUMBOS: Well , I ^ 11^ give it a shot ; Georgia 
has been, on- a statewide salary base for years. 

.' MS. FLOWERS: Tell 'what the base" is. " 

" \ ^ • . _ ■ ^ . __ ■ ' ^ * 

. - ; MS. GALUMBOS:' Hmm? I ' . : V 

' . . MS. FLOWERS: Don't forget to -^tell what the ba^e " 



^ MS. GALUMBOS: The base is somewhere around 1^3^0 00. 

And that' s about the same as it is in most of* our southern 

■ ■ ■'J' ■ _ _ 

states now except maybe Florida is a little bit hfgher afi^ i 
:thlnk Lbuisanna^ with the oil money, has been able. ^tp go a 

little higher in t^e inc^tives that they have been able to 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - - , _• _ , , . % _ _ 

put there. So I don't know whether the state wideness of the 

scale has anything, to do with it because we've had that in 

Georgia for years. You've had that in Florida for years. I 

think it's the level and the le^7'el ish ' t?*rt^aliy that tremeh- 

ddiis . , . . 

LMS . FLOWERS: You know a part of that ties with 
level and, of course, ttiat doesn't attract many 
people, your bright people that we're talking about. Most of 
them can go but for more mbhey^ tb began with than that kind 
of' thing^. I. think that's a consideration, but tied closely 
with that is whose accountable for- teacher educ/tibn . And ^ 
you have a very hard "time of letting the profession be , 
accountable as we continue to certify prbvisibhally pebple. 
HOW many pebple in this country are certified provisibnally? 
How many are teaching out of field? ^t least one state has 
recently said that an -elementary teacher certified in elemen- 
t.ary school could teach remedial subjects in high schbbl and 
be considered teaching in field . That teacher could teach 

remedial mathematics in high school with one course in math. 

•- - - / - - - 

The institutions did not and would not support a movement of 




that-sort. So I think the job is to Be done in&ide of tKe 
prbfessibh if it's going to be dbile at all well. 

MR. FOSTER: You — you talked about the $13,888 
base in answer to Mardraret's question. Is that — that's the 
^nt^y fevel? 

MB.. GALUMBOS: Ent?:y level with a Baccalaureate De^ 
* grefe. \ . .: 

\ ■ ' MR. FOSTEjR: And what is the maximum level that 
somebody could aspire to? 

i . MS . 'SfttUMBbS i i wish J had those figures at my 

fingertips, and I*m'sure there must be some people here in 



the room* that might be able to answer that but I did want; to 
pursue that.. I think that that's one of problems.- After 

ail, if you're a liberal arts graduate and you come out of 
college^ there areVi ' t a whole lot of ^places in this day* and 
age that you're going to make a whole lot more than $13,060 a 
year as a liberal. arts graduate. I think we tend to forget 
that. Now we look at some of thege surveys that come back 
from graduates, you know, how much are ybii making in your, 
first jobs. And the teachers are not doin^ any worse in it 
than the liberal arts graduates. Nbw, bf cburse, they're not^ 

doing as well as enginejering graduates, as computer science 

_ ^ _ ^ - ■ _ - __ ■ -_ - - - -- - 

graduates, as — as bh-q professions in great demand They ' re 

doing quite as well as, say,* somebody who's going into social 

wbrk/ somebbdy wfib's gbirig iipt^ gdurnalism. The trouble is 



they can't sel a good way^ to rise up in order to stay in the ^ 
profession because the salary stops and, you j^nbw, if you - 
can't make a living on it to raise a famiLy a«d sen<i kids to 
college. That ~ it doesn't go high enough. It stops after 
15 years and there's a level at the top arid you can't get 

beyond that except to get out of teaching. ^ 

- . 

MS. PETERSON: I'd like; to give a real practical 

point of view from it. The money has never been question 

with me, and I use to get teased because I wouldn't know what 

i was making, arid they would say, "Go check at your dis- 

strict." And that was before J Secame a single parent, arid I 

had a husband that had ari income coming in.: And i do believe 

that is a problem in education- That for many people it is a 

4 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ . _ 

Second salary ^and you've probably heard this before. So • ^ 
there wasn't tli^-sSeed for higher pay because it was a secojld 
salary coming intoj the familjK' But wheri you become a . single 
parerit you realize ybil can't survive on it and that does 
become a problem^ We are losing so mariy good men because 
they just can't afford to stay in it. M^n that are good with^ 

'children and young people. And we're Idsirig I lot of single 
parent people that have families and just really can't afford^ 

, to stay in it. So there is where it comes dowri, just a prac- 
tical aspect of how much you carr make, I guess, when you're 
in the profession. i know it needs. to_ be addressed, and if 
, you talk to people that are, out in the. field a lot will say 
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that's it's fine because It iap-a second irtcome coming in r so 



it does become a problem. . ^ 

. C0^4^4ISSIONER KIRK: We will have our last guest ion 

' ■ : ' f (' 

of the morningi .'I 

Gary Sykes. - . 

* MR. SYKES: Oh ^ I was.. . . - 

>^ • MR. IMIG: Barbara, could I just . . . . ^ 

3 . ... I ^ ■ * - >...J 

GG^iMISSIGNER KIRK-: ; David, go ahead and a*sJc. 

MR. IMIG: . . . one amglification ^on that . 
Seventy-seven ^percent of the male teachers in the state of 
Texas ri^t how have -to ^mbbhlight -- 77%. And you think hO<^ 
can they then perform an adequate job tfie next day a?ter 
working that second shift or that second job? 



, CGMMISSIGNER KIRK: Gf course teachers have alWays J 
had to moohlight in the summer too. \ - 

^ ' MR. ^IMIG: Yes. ^ - ^ - 

- MS. PETERSON: , Right | ^ • ' i 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Gary. ^ . 



MR. SYKES: i intend to review evidence oh s^ary 

« : " . ^ - ■ \ ■ • - 

in the testimony I'm preparing, but my sense of the data on 

it is that it's a subject about which more nonsense is sppkeh 
.than anything else. Put another way ,*^here is no godd^ ader 

quate data that would allow you to say much sensible aj^ut 
'saiarii^s,' For example, toi^be able to rrake assertions about 

the effects of salaries for at t:r/!actihg or not attracting peo- 
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pie you would need to look at trends adjusted for inflat-ioh 

in comparison with comparable v|or]^i There are rib — there •'s 

rib sueh data of that kbrt available th'art both adjusj: for inx ."^^ 

flatiori and allows you to look at salary trends fbr teaching _^ 

^ - • * 

in comparison with comparably occmpatiops ^' You also need to 

factor in such . things as the state of the labor market •/»'^Thfe^ ^ 

^ \ ^ ' _ _ 2 ^ _ _ _ ^ ■- __ - _ ^ 

fact is^ in a market '^here there is a surplus of -.workers V/ 

— ' - • - - 

you're going to have a very • difSicuit time getting s^lary'^w*- • 
creases. simply as "a furictibri bf the labor market, you don^'t,' 
get salary inc^ases when you have surplus^ of wbrke^^ Arid 
that's juit.a — - that's just a ^act of life' for any iine of 
work.* The Evidence — the' oritical question is riot state by* 

state cbmparisbris because within state variation • in • salaries 

- ■ •. ' i 

arid in the ability, to attiract . teachers is as great as between 

state variation fhe critical ;pr6blehis tend to be iri the 

dt^-^F^i^tibS bf teachers', . particularly with respect to iSteri- 

city^^^T^^Niiraily is^^ated districts ^here -it ' s. terribly dif^ 

f icult . to attrict and hdld teachers. And the limited amount 

* % _ ' • ■ ' . . • ■ , .•- ■ . - - 

\ t)f evidence that ecbhomists hatve prbjriddd oh the fe^fects of 
salary/ iriceritives iri ~ iri rectifying distribution problems 
is that increments of 12 - 13 perc^r^t above the base are not 
successful iri hol3irig teachecg* Arid I 'm speaking now^parti^ 



cularly of efforts ;th^t ^laVe ^been done in England where there 
.1 ' * - ^ 

have b)*Sri — where there is a national, pay scale and they've 

f • _ _ _ _ 

tt;ied to provide So-called aHowances of oxceptibhal diffi- 
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cult^ for certain schools where there have been those Jcinds 
of salary increments. And alsb^ the limited amount of evi- 
dence in cities like Lbs Angeles where again they have had 
special allowances for teaching in the intercity. -And the 
evidence doesn't indicate that increments of that amount are 
very successful. In some ways 1 think the p^obl^ is to deal 
with other — other kinds of rewards in teaching in addition 
,td salary. 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: That's a positive note to end 

on . 

We are .both pleased and encouraged by the number of 
reqxj^t that we have today to testify before the Gonunissibh. 
Due to the limited time remaining ah^ bur desire to hear all 
those who wish to appear^ we will have made arrangements for 

/ ' . . : ___ -_ _ 

additional — an additional room for the late afternoon ses-. 
sion beginning at 4:15, The Cbmmissibaers Marston^ Sommer , 
and Crosby have agreed to accept testimony in the Max Cooba 
Room which is one the secbhd flbbr. Staff will be available 
to direct you to this session. Ail testimony given will be . 
recortied and become a part of the formal record whether it is 
given here, br in the Max Cbbba Room> or submitted t'hrough 
the mail. And I will ^ive you t\}e name and t^e address of 
the person tb whom ybu might submit that testimony. And his 
narno ifi , Dr. Mtlton Goldberg. He's in rbbm §39; 1200 19th 
Str^^et, N.W.; Washington, D.C. 20208. Anyone who would liRe 
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'that , address may just see me afterwards • ^'11 repeat it once. 



more. Dr. Milton Goldberg; Room 639; 120(3 i9th Street, NiW;; 

. . _ > > .. . • -J . 

tisshington, DiCf ?S208. ; * 

Our last bit of business. The following witnesses' 

will be .heard in the order listed beginning at 4:15 h^r'e in ; 

.this particular auditorium. "Arid tHey are Mary Ramzet> Eugene 

IKelly, .?r^ , ^Richard Hodges, James Grey, Robert Dickson, Pat 

Wbodall, Asley Morgan^/ Wayne Wheai^ey^ Robert ^onteneau.^ 

_ < • ■_ 1 ' _ , ■ - , . - _' - _ 

The following witnesses will be" heard in the order 

listed beginning at 4:15. in the Max Cobb a Room; William • 

Drumming ,^ Debbie "tohbe, Eunice Simms, Donald iSaller > Jaitie^ 

ebliins.vAhn Eevie, Bill Katzehmeyer^ Walter Hik^ 

Hasehstaff. ' . » 

We will be — how break td allbw the Cbmmissioriers 
to meet with the press and fbr lunch. The hearing will 
reconvene at 1:30. Thar?k you ail for your attehtibh. 

(Wf>ereupon, ' at 12:17 a luncheon recess was ' tak^n . to 
reconvene at 1 : 30 . ) . , 
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A F T E R-N 0 ^ nV S E S.. S ION 
^ ' i:30 p;m. 

COMMISSIONER KiRK: Man^ individuals have been in-; 
vited to present testimony on prdgraJtis ' in which they are in- 
volved on perspectives they have on the topics before lis 
today. Rather thsai announce tite complete ^^1^^ now, I will 
introduce each person- in th^^rder listed on the agenda. 
Each will have five to' seven minutes in which to make a . 
■ statement; Tiie electronic device will beep after f i-v^^mlri- 
lites to help^ lis stay dn^schedule, and I think all of y^u can 
hear it. It's right back here; Okay; The electronic device 
will^ beep again, at- the end of the seven minutes, and I tlfink 
Suskn will raise her hand just for effect — not just for ef- 
feet. ■ ■ 

Again presentations will be followed by a brief; 
questioning period; There' will^ b^ a more comprehensive dis- 
cushion following the ebmpletibn of all the presentations. 

bur first, speaker will be iSail MacColl^ a Senior 
Research Associate ^^ni the National institute of Education. 

• ^ MS. M^cCDLL; I was asked to speak at this hearing 

as expert on organization and management of schools. To 

• : - . ■ - 

examine the question of teacher preparation as it effects arid 
4's effecte.^ by the school as a workplace arid education as * a 
pareer "settirig. I've framed my remarks around three assuinp- 
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tiohsi Each of which raises questions about teacher prepara- 
tion and about skill development and r"e^ 

These stem from the cbhditibri that teachers don't teach in 
institution^ of undergraduate preparation. They teach in 
schools and it's the conditions bri the jbb and the wbrk of. 

^. _ . . _ _ __ r _ ' ^ : ■ 

actual teachers r not those who think they might be teachers 
but never become them, that- are important. 

Nbw my three key assumptions. One is that that 
preparing excellent teachers does little good if the cbndi- 
tions bf the job don't provide the satisfactions to keep theitiv 
there. So we want to look at job cbhditibris and th§ satis- 
factions that they prbvide, and the implications of require- 
ments, for job satisfaction on teacher preparation, l^oth pre- 
service and i^i the professional light. ' ^ 

Secondlyjtp achieve^ excellence in educaiibhf we 
nesd ndt only excellent teachers but effective schools:; .1 
reveiwed the effective schools literature and asked myself 
what doe^^he literature bf effective schbbls imply^ about the ^ 
roLI 'bn'te^ and, therefore, about the kind of prepara- 

tion that teachers should have. , 

Thirdly.^ it seemed tb me that to have b^th teacher 
satisfaction and school effectiveness you'^must have conai- 
tions bf wbrk that enable effective instruction to take 
piace. Teachi^ . preparation doesn't create thiese conditions . 
They are the product of policies'", management practices, and. 
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the quality of leadership elsewhere in the educational sys- 
tem. So as We consider the 'problem of teacher preparation^ 
we should also look at these other aspects of school arid dis- 
trix:t operations that may impede well prepared teachers in 
the conduct of their work. 

Now I reveiwed the literature on job satisfaction 
which' cgmes from a broader context of • education ^ ^ Arid I've 
quoted in an butliiie that -I've prepared some extra copies 
of which are available outsider and we'll have in a later, 
paper a list of those job satisfaction elements. I think 
several of them.^^e particularly pertinent to the satisfac- 

tiori of teachers and hav^ implicatibris for teacher prepara- 

- ' ■ . • ^ ■ ■ ■ , • ' 

tibri. . . 

One is; pebple seek iri jobs 'ari achievable level of 
thallerige. A level of challenge that matches their abilities 
and preparations { If a job is boring . the persbn either quits 
trying or just plairi ciuits. This can happen in teaching if 
the teacher is doing the same thing over arid bver^ year after 
year, with rib bpppfturiity for constructive change or profes- 
sional growth,^ if ybu ' r^ inEerested in growth brierited. pro- 
fessional educatlbri> it's probably tied to the development of 
some kinds of new roles, and responsibilities for which a 
teacher could be prepared and intb which a teach^ could move 
as he or she gains experience and confidence on the job. So 
we're talking about implicatibns for iriservice training, ca- 
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reer develdpmeiit and also about probabiy looking at teacher 
roles ;t6 atlpw for this kind of professional program develop- 
ment, 9n the other hand, if the Job is too complex it be- 
comes beyond a person's ability to manage it. There are two 
types of circumstances Sunder which this might take^^lace. ^ 
One would be that .t^e individual justNis riot prepared to h^n- 
die a reasonable level of challenge. If this is the case, 
the implication for teacher preparation is that the areas of 
deficiency should be ideritified arid techriical assistance and 
administrative, supervisory support :sh6uld be available to 
this individual to remediate that area' left in preparation, 
if, on the other hand, it's found that'this is a gerieral cdri- 
dition which Effects all teacfiers, then probably inservice 

training is not the answer . Probably you should then look at 

, f ._ _ __ . 

what are the policies and the cbnditibris that are creating 

this ' overload arid yoii should again change teacher roles^ look 

at the kinds of policies and their effects bri educatibri, arid 

make chariges at the level of policy. Not at the level of 

teacher preparation. • 

Second, i wou^ld like to focus on the existende of 

what this researcher I'm quoting has called a just arid irifbr- 

-_ _ ' -_•"*_.-- ■ r " - 

mative system of rewardarice . ^Nbw you will be happy to know • 

that I'm n:bt talking about money*; Pay is a part 'of this , ' 

but l' think that thire are other kinds of rewards that can be , 

offered to teachers through their work setting and through 
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thelir continuing staff deveiopment that has been very much 
overlooked i What is meant by ah informative system of re- 

wards is a system which provides solid, credible information 

' - . ■ • ■ \ 

_ _ v ■_ _ ■ : _ _ . ■ .• ■ _ 

to the person about performance which is tied to recognition- 



overt recognition of good performance, and which includes ac- 
-cprate j.nf ormation about areas of deficiency. These ate 
things which people seek in the workplace and whi^ch are too 
little provided in the workplace of educatibh. An effective 



System of informative feedback is based on frequent observa- 
tions of perfbrmahce tied to specific behavior^, hot to gene- 



•1 



al traits or qualities, is credible and in a consistent 

framework, And if it is aimed at imprbvemeht> experts recom- 

_ ___ __' _ _ . 

mend that it be divorced f rbm ; the formal system of prombtipn. 

and reward.. Now it , is perf ectly ;p6ssible to .have th-is kind- 

of tiling in educatibh, - It; dbesh'* t necessarily take "more 

money, but it take^ a different; way of looking at who views 

■ ■ ■ - -. y : - • : ^ I ■ - - - ■ ■ 

teacher per fbrmahce and hbw ihfbrihatibh is^^ shared, 

*^We have evidefnce that principals think that they . 
review teacher perfbrihance bfteh and give teachers ihfbriha- 
tibh^ about their performance. But if you ask teachers, they 
say, no, this doesn't happep. Then pebple^ay^ Well w irely 
bii the principal for this, HoW ckn one principal- go about a 
school and do all this and give ail, this frequent informatibh 
tb teachers? And one answer i^, dori't rely on the principal 
for that. Sure principals shbuld be aWarei b-^-ithose kinds bf 



things in the schppls but what are_ dolleagues fqr. Could we 



not, in our priferservice preparation for teachers and in the ; 

roles we urge oh th'eiti in the sch6ol> assist them in being 

• ■ ^ ■ . #» 

constructive observers and critics of their peers perfor- 
mahce/ and in assisting each; other in improving* And again I 
reiterate th^t thi3 should be divorced from any punishment^ 
punitive Jcihds df things. That — that we provide more 

for teachers growing prdf essipnally by workiA©^ with.; other 
teachers, fthd i think again this adds impiicatiOi(^s £br the 
preservice training of teachers. Do we give them the. skills 

^ : _. . I 

to do this? Do we teach J:h^m that part of the role as a * \ 

_ - • _ _ ' _ _ ■_ _ 

t>eacher is to be a good colleague to those with whom you 

» 

teach? I think these are things that preservice educators 
should look at. : . 

There are t^o other major elements of job«i satisf a^- 
tion to lead into the effective schools and the policy aifea. 
One is, people find work satisfying when tFre^brking condi- 
tions facilitate the accomplishment df work gdals. I dor^t 

think we shduld forget that pedple are 'at wdrk will come 

1. _ ■ ' _ ^ _ . _ ■ 

there initially because they want to do ^ood work, and they 

heed cdhditidhs df wdr^ which will facilitate thisi 

■■ s ' - 

■ i __ ■ ' _ - - - 

And lastly, they want supervisors and* cdlleagues 

who share their wdrk values and cdlitribilte td the the ac- 

complishment of these work values. So a job situation in 

which pedf)le help each dther do g^dd work and in which admin- 



. ''istratorsjr policy ihaJcerSr and supervisors provide the cbndi- 
^^ . ' ; t;^^^ good work will not only be satisfied for 

t either s ^\,But •iS.iyou. notice that the schools literature — ' 
. '' this .;. is i "desctiptipn of an effective, school, . It has clear 

goals 'df 's^andard^V:^ it provides information^ 

■ •. :■ - ■ - ' ----- - -- ^ ■ 

.apd support/^or growth fpf. S|ttt<^n^ for f activity. 



And I ^.thitifc xhe impprtantf^ thing for training,/ again , is that 

■ .'. • ■ _ . ■ ■ 

it uses feeafch^rs as .cblli'agues • This is ail .elertlent that 

coi^s out very strongly in ^arl of the effectiv^ : Schools * 
' literature, ' . ' v ^ ^ ^ 

Teachers as students seek the^ same things that - 
teachers do, arid these can ^^i^ be tied together^- in^an effec- 
tive school. But it Requires eolleagueship role for t«a- -- 
chersV- and i*m not sure that, we \re. prpviciirig this\ The gues-^ 
tibri I have is; does teacher preparatioll pre|>a^^ 
be an -effective member : o£ an adult work- grptip? V^repa 
pebple to work effectively individually 'is no^^he samfe . ; 



thing. The experts who -have looked at this> "^hb will say, 
.ybcu may be better off with a bunch of peopl;e'^who had their ;^ 
limitations bu-t are able to work together to. make the mbst bf 
their strength and tb iriinintize; the effects of ^.tbpS^liinita- ^ 
. tions on their work collectively it. than with the cfelection of 
pebple who are top-nbtched tb began with. Arid this tbirie 

means, I'm riot going to stand here ahd:tell you, get :^;id bf 

t . -. _ __ _ _ _ _ _ 

the less al?le for teachers ^ grab try tb ,grab the more able 
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fbr_ teachers . \ think those things are important > Stit let* s 
^ look also at what we can do 'to make the most with the mater- 
"^Is that we have. ftnd this/^i t^ink> is a major responsibi*- 

lity of continuing education for teachers. There are skills 

of working with>bthers. There are ways of sharing and ar- . 

• . , •■ ■ • 

ranging goals ^ such as every person teaches in , their ^.ea_df 

r ._ . _ MSy 

strength. And I think that the districts ^and through . tSptr r 
staff development programs^ and that the weight of the ^ 
|( Indistinguishable) shbulcL be looking ^t these things. 

Finally/ I want to mehtiph a number of policies- aj^d 



mahageitieht practices which may impedfe good teaching and which 
we should take a c'areful look at as we see excellence in edu-- ^ 
cation • Many of these w|/!Ll be familiar to ybii. Student asi- 
signihent and grouping^ is it doni -with an eye to the require^ 
ments of effective instriictibh and tq. student needs . Sche- 
duling bf classes in sppcial programs and events^ does this 
respect the need f or cbncehtfated instructional tiriie. Cb- ,^ 
brdiriatibn of generalists and specialists ef Sorts --from ^ 
what r can ^eii r. generaiists — ^ the growth of specialism had * 
occurred by accr^tibti in schools . Specialisms have X^owh up 
,and they haven't ever been very well integrated into, the 
entire wbrk pack a^ in schools. We f in^ .that a comparative . «^ ' 
study of tiachers and physicians who work in an brgahizatibn- 
al setting^ sT gjrbup practice settihg^ and' the disruptibn that 
occurred: to- the . client being passed f roii^ the geheralists' tb 
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the special is 'in educaiion was much greater than in the 
medical setting because^ ^€Ricati'6hal org paid so 

little attehtibri to building articulation between the two to 
sharing information about the client of such that it did be- 
come an experience — the go the experienbe of going to 

' the specialists^ help the client, instead of just subjecting 

.__ _ _■ . _ _ _ _ ■__ 

the clfeht "to a hew approach . We hav^ evidence from the 

study of som4 special education in districts, of a district 

where the reading program used by the Special Ed teacher was 

entirely different than the reading problem used in the clas- 

arobm, so that the less able student w^s faced with learning. 

twice the 'number of vocabulary words as the able student and 

was was trying to read by two entirely * separate methd^s at 

once. Now both of those teacheri may have been excellently 

prepared, but how in the world could you have excellent edu- 

_ • \ ■ _ _ _ . • _ __ _ 

cation £6r those ^studLeHts with that lack of program coordina-- 

tion. 



Discipline policy^is another contributor. Does 



every teacher h^ve to invent a discipline system and enforce 
it in their bwh classroom. Or is theri some common system of 
discipline subh that all students c^n understand it^ and all 

■ ■ ■ 

teachers can refer tb it, and don't have to sp^nd classroom 



tiitlis on that;< / 

. ■ ■ . ■ , •* . ^ • 

Teacher assighmeht and transfer; there dre a lot of 

problems with this now that. there are reductions infbrce. 

.A- m ^ 



And I think that^ ^gain, needs to be '^very carefully looked 



at. 

Teacher timings and functions; we Ijave some evi- 
dehce tHat collective bargaining agreements have cut the ntim- 
ber of our — of minutes of instruction per day by three per- 
cent by adding teacher preparatidfT^time, parent conference 
time, administrative time, and so on. Now the evidence as we 
have it so far doesn't say that this is good or bad' from ~ 
for education. But it does say these policies were not in- 
vented with ah eye to decreasing instruct ibhal time but 
they've had that effect. Shouldn't we at least look at it? 
Shouiah't we at least look at the Effect bh restricting meet- 
in^ltime for teachers in a schdbl which is trying ^to improve 
it's program ari9 which can only do that by getting teachers 
to work tbgetlie^:^ • 

And finally , a plea for looking at iriservice and 
staff ^ti^j^lbpment J.h^distrlcts. It's — from all I can "tell 

*_'r^ : . _ . 

we do not have^ real staff development programs a.n many dis- 
tricts. We dcSi't have programs that diaghbse individual 
teacher needs and give the teachers assistance for remedia*- 
tion on any systematic basis. We dbh.'t have prbgrams that 
provide for career growth for teachers , within teaching as 
opposed to going through administration^ We dbn't have staff 
development programs that take an entire school staff or pro- 
gram staff and get t^eiti to wbrk tbgether to effect some 
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ffchool goal, cdx indeed^ to get ^achers, ih^^the wjtidle district 

to work together towards a cdilutidn goal of education, partly 

c . • _ - 

because they don't have a commori goal of eSucatidn. But I 

■ . * • 

asked myself to think of school districts which have siine- 
million dollar budgets. Can you imagine a nine million dbl^ 
J.ar corpbrjktioh yrhich doesn't have a* well developed staff, 

, :J ; ^ 

retraining and growth program, for It's employeejs to make ♦ 
them more effective at that cbrpbratibn-' s business. You can ^ 
imagine it in the wor:ld of schbois and I'm hoping that that 
will change. ' * 

Sorry, I guess ± get to take two questions^ rig»ht.^; ^ 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Yeah, Gail. ' You can take.thera 

i * ■ . ■ 

standing or you can take^them sitting^ 

MR. SOMMER: Or can ybu take them at all? 

' C0M^4ISSI0NER KIRK: Or can you take them at all>. 

■■■■ » ■ 

ri^rht . ^ ^ - . 



MR. ^FOSTER: I nbticed, Qail, in here. That on 
* ■ 

page three of the memo that' you gave us> that ybu 'talk abbut • 
high academic learning time ... % - 

MS. MacCOLt: Right. 
« MR. FOSTER: . . . and I suppbse that's another way 

bf-^xpressing time on tasks? 

MS. MaceoH: Right. T»iey express it.ag academic 
learning time because it involves not .only the time, spent bh 
tasks bat witfi materials which are, to use 'my own.phrase, at. 



■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ ..V 
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arL achievable level of challenge for the student. 

.. MR. FOSTER: Un hunh. Do we — do we, have any ^- 
could you ' add anything to what you've said^here by maybe just 
identifying this? Can, you add anything to this? And I ask 
^ arid if also ask for somebody else to cdmment on this and 
his name is dary — suh — Fenstermacher . Can you can you 
tell us anything that we you think we should know about ' 
^ how to achieve more time on task by the students? Eithl^r one 
of you or both of you. 

MS. MacCQLf,: Weii I'm not an expert, in pedagogy 
aha I would h^stitate to answer the questidri in any detail on 
that basis. My point in putting that in the paper is^lthis 
is a finding which 'has come out from research. That it is 
impbrtarit to look at how much time studerits put in and what 
kinds of materials. is this fihding being refieci«d,in 
teacher preseS^ice preparation arid iriservlce programs. You 
kridWy care teachers even being toid this is impbrtarit. Heyr 
as you review ybul: perfbrmarice you bught tq be looking at 



this. - ^ 



MR. FOSTER: Un hunh. 

■ ^_ ■- - ... - - - _ • . :_ . 

Madam Chairman; could we ask Gary to comment on 
that? . - , * " 

' COMMI SSipNER KIRK: I'm not sure — , is Gary- here? ^ 
^ . MR. ' FOSTER: I think I see him. ' 

MR. FENSTERMACHER: It's an enormous question . Now 
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what We might be able to do to help, teachers .increase time on 
the tasks. The National Institute -of Education has a book oh 
tha. subject called "Time To Learn". There is another one 
coming out in about eight to ten months and. not having had 
time to think about it^ 1 Wouldn't cjuite khdW where to begin. 
But: I can assure you that there are — there will be, short- 
ly, two refererices that are going to prove very helpful to 

you . 

eSMMiSSIONER KIRK: Thank, you ^ Gary. 
Jayi 

MR. SOMmeR: I wonder Whether We realize that some 
of the things are really cdinmdn sense things. If i can spend 
one hour with my students on a foreign language, and if I 
don't have that common sense to realize that — the more 
time, the more reffective time,' of coarser i spend on that 
teaching the ,itvore saturated thai teaching will become or the 
learning will become. I don't know. whether I would want in- 
stitutions- who are preparing teachers to go to the point of, 
you know, finding the ridiculous — what, else can we prepare 
them for — for — for sneezing. Walking^ and talking. You 
knbW^ that sort of thing. You mentioned something and maybe 
I just don't understand' it. You Were talking, about the fact , 
that some of bur teachers, or future teachers g^t/tp the job 
ancl they don't knSw how* to ,intereiate with the other people. 
I think that that's a social lack on the part of the teacher 



who Is coining in y or a reflection of^the* environnient which 
can do tj^is tb, yo^ which is there> but I* <ibri • t ;JchoW how one 
prepares a teacher for this., ■\ 

• 'MS. MacGOLL: Okay, Well^ I didn/t mean that thi$ 
was just a" social lack on the individual's paft,: but rathir 
than the role expedtatibh that teachers have is; I wbrk as ari 
individual in my classroom, : is it proper for me ftb "go to ano- 
ther teacher abrossth^ hail and ask fbr^heip? is it proper ^ 

if I'm a mbre experience tea'cher to look into* your classroom 

__\__ * ' ' _ _ ■ s _ ^ - ■ _ - . , •- 

and say, ''Gee,, you know, i can see that you * re experiencing 

sbme frustratibii> so why don't we talk about this." 1. think 

the importaLnt point is that the role doesn't, prep'are teachers 

that this ,is the legitimate part bf what, they should do. You 

probably know the phrase "egg-crate school". That every tea- 

Cher — and I've seen so much stuffy inservice educatibh* 

particuiarly^ which treats the teacher as if you are in an 

isolation booth with your ^students and here's what ybu should 

db. That there is nb suggestion that this is a collective 

endeavor. That we.sh'ouid work together . fhat I shbuld open 

* ' . ■ ■ ■ 

my classes fbr ybur examination and ydti^irl help me and then 

there is a reciprocity involved. It's a — it's a way of- 
Ibbki'ng at the role differently arid a cbriceivirig bf the 
teacher as not just the purveyor ^ of information and the 
develbpinent bf skills within students^ but as a member of the 
working group. And I think Gary mentioned this morning 

' ' 136 . • 8 
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modern tnanagement techniques. If you look at the — the 
approaches to productivity growth todays other sectors > they 
arpSaiitidst ail based on a work vgrbu^, ridt on individual ,^ 
preparation, and that is the point tnat I'd like to make . . 

MR. SOMMER: Yeah, and that's quite clear enough. 
; MS. MacGiDLL.: ^ . . . But people have to think of ; 

themselves as a* member of a work gro\ip and their training 
should lead them to do so! - « ' , 

eOMMISSlbNER' KIRK: Our last question, Margaret. ^ ; 

MS. MARSTdti: Not 'a question, but just a follow-up 
comme.nt.. Mr. Foster, br*^ Goldberg submitted testimony on the 
hill on September the 11th, and it's i-ri bur packet oh.^^ and- 

r » '.' 
■-' _ _ _ - 

on that page he cites four studies that compare the ir 
achievement of students in two kinds, of classes.. Classes, 
with teachers who have received trkining on time managemeni? 
and those that have not, and the amount 6,f student 

acheivemerit increase in those who have — have received that . 

_ < ____ ■ ' - 

management' time training — it's quite significant. 

* It 

COMMISBIONER KIRK:' Thank you very inuch^ Gail.'^/jr«r 



MR. FOSTER: Thank you very much, Margaret. --.it 



COMMISSIONER KIRK: They seem to have settled the 

problem in Atlanta. They have a group here coined a pj^ras^, 

- _ " - - _ _ - ■ - - - - _ _ _ _ * ' ' ■ 

they seem to be making it work called the Communi''t;y , 

Believers.; You might take that^home to aii of out oounties, 



and towns, and cities; It's a great concept; 
• ^ ' Our next * speaker * will. t)S Kathy ojones-^ who is . an 

Assistant Professor of. Reading and Education at Rowan State 
ebiTununiEy 'Cdil^^^^^ Harrington Tennessee. v , 
kathy Jones. . 

MS. JONES: Madam Ghair and ..mejiibers of the Gbminis- 
sidri, I'm Kathy Jones, a teacher from Kingston Tenhe^see. — 

'■ ■ _■ •. ___ _ ■ ■ !. ; _ ^ •> ' 

As ah active itieinber of the National Education 
-Assbciatibh, and a member bf the NEA's InstruGtidn ' and Pr©- 
fessiohal Development Comtnittee, i 'spe.nd a great deal of time 
talking to teachers in this region "about excellence in 
teacher education . 1 would like to share with you toda*y «^ 
their cbhcerns abbut their bwh preparation programs. Time' 
constrainjts prohibit a full^ explanation of these concerns and 
I wbuld ask that ybii refer tb the printed NEA statement dis-^ 
tributed earlier today. * 

Specifically^ four factors effect the quality bf 

■ i^"];.'';> : . ^ . . . . . __, . 

educat|ioh in schools; the talent attracted to the teacher - 
# . 

profession,, the quality bf 'preservice educatibh, the ^vail- , 

'■ * ■ _ _ _ ^. r *^ 

ability and type of staff development in training, and last- 
ly, the envirbniheht in which teachers practice.'. 

Two essentials are necessary to attract talented 
pebple tb the prbfessibh. Good salaries and other benef rts 

and professional legitimacy. Unf or tunately,^y the current re- 

• . ■ ., ' ' ' ■ .■.,■<»•■■■ 

■__ _ _ ' __ _. ' j*' 

wards for being a teacher oh low pay, low status, and^ sighi- 
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ficantly less than appropriate involvement in critical pro- i 

•'' ■ ' • ; ^ t ■ . : - ■ 

fess,ionai .decisiQhsi / ■ : 

...n *^ Ift^l980/<'?81, according .to. our repearch-'statistics; ^ 

the national average salary paid to classroom teachers was 

$17,264.00, representing all levels of experiences and ail 

levels of academic credentials, reflecting also, tremendous 

ditferences a''n'';pay scales^n- the states.; Thai: f ig^r.e cbm^ 

pares unfavorably even with the entry level salaries for^ 

engineering which is $20^136.00; mathematics ' and statistics ^ 

$17,60^.00; cQciputer* sciences, $lt, 712 v9(i>^ the liberal 

arts> $137296^00. Currently the main entry level salary for 

teachers holding a Bachelor's Degree is §11 , 758.* 00 . Until we 

all rjfecbgnize that teachers are the central figures in the 



world of schooling and must: receive the compensation and 
respect equal to that role, , we cannot hope to at!tract the 



best from the professional talent pool. 

• -■^ . - - - " 

in terms 6? the quality of training that teachers 

: ^ ^ _ _ 

receive, ittSjor responsibilities should lie with the total ed- 
ucatioh conununity and that does includ^^eachers . To that 
end> the NEA^ taught the following essentialsi^ for teacher 
education. Number one; admission to colleges of educatioh 
programs must be based oh various types of evidence indica- 
ting potential success as a classroom teacher. 

\Twts% teacher education programs must be designed 
and Si^^e loped based on what the practitioner says needs to be 
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known and done for the begifftihg effective practice. 

Three; teacher edircation must be constructed so 
that the beginning teacher can apply the knowledge^ base to 
knowledge base *tb. the classroom situation. 
^ ; Four ; recommendations for certification of gradu- 



— /-^ 



ates must be based oh sevpral types of information which is 
accumulated over the -Entire program which demonstrates ^ the 

■ '\ ^ 

graduates ability to practice effectively. Standards for 
approving teacher feduca^ion programs must insure that' 
teachers can be effective wheil they be^in to practice. 

And lastly; the state agency for approving teacher 

education programs and cert%fic^ibn df '^achers must 'be free 

_■ »■ f _ _ 

of inappropriate political infli^ence and governed principally 

by teachers ^ ' , . ^ 

) .It's t;ime teachj^rs' participated in the deqisibns 

b^eing made f or^ ahd* about them. After.all/ who knows bette^^ 

than ^^teachers what the problems' -of instructions are. What 



i\^lV in 



skills and knowledges ' are needed to function effect 
the class xbbm arid what research is needed to enhance the 
learfrLng. process? Teachers must also haye bppbrturiities *^nd 
incentives fbr cbritii^bus professional growth. Continuing 

• ,_" _ ' ~_ 

education for teache^rs should be an essential part of a 
car:eer in teaching arid a riatural extension of preservice edu-^ 
c&tibri.' It should be based on teacher needs as identified by 



teXchers; planned > gbverried^ arid evaluated by te^c^ers' and 



others directly related to the school enterprise and ihte- 
grated into -the professibhal assigriitieht . Cdntiriuing educa- 
tibn must be designed to reflect the fact that, just as^ith 
other professions^ growth as a teacher is a lif e-ldng^^sro^ 
cess. And I think this concept is best iliustrated ir? the 
Teachers Center Prdgam. I would ^ike to share with you some 
of the benefits which my fellow teaches feei have c6me out of 
their work with eehters. 

The first Teacher^Center had bridged the gapVfor 
new" teachers between their ideological feelings about teach- 
irig when they enter v^the field and the realities of teaching 
itself. Teachers receive ah immediate response to critical ^ 
heeds at Centers. DistJ^ct iftservice programs ^e often 
planned a year in a^Vance and as one or two day affairs. 

Teacher CehtSra^ bh the other hand, are responsive 
to ongoing problems at any time throughout the scho^ol year. 

One teacher d^t^cribed an influx of .Cambodians and Spanish 

V - ' \' ________ [ 

into his school, and his cplleagues felt that they were com- 

' ' - _ - _ -_ - f 

pietely unprepared to deal with them. The Teachers Centers 

solved the prbblent b^ providing seminars in English 3S a 

second language. • 

• * r 
Another- Teachers Center brought in a readihg^ eon- 

sultant to work with the teachers which, by the way^.bhe ^ 
schg?(?^district had chosen not to do. As a result, test 
scores in that district rose from th^ bbttbm to the middle 
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range. 

Finally^ teacheri .must be able to practice ' in an 

envirbnment which is con^usitre to effective application of 

^ . ■ " \ '1'' :■ - -4 

their knowledge and skills. Teachers face hot only instruc- 
tional problems but dthers such as improper facilities for 
learning, inadequate supplies and equipment, bvercrbwded' 
conditions, and lack of discipline. These . problems cause : 
teachers to experience very. grave frustrations indigenous to . 
the school systems^ the community/ and the parents in local ' 1. 
govenment. Yet teachers are -^ager to work to alleviate these 
prbblems ^b that tfe^y can teach school. The work that they. 

are prepared to do.^ ' / ■ 

*- ' *■ ■■. ■ 

Madam Chair, I want tb thank you for the' opportun- 

'„ - —4 - « ' - i 

ity tb speak on behalf of the teachers and th^^w^ed for im^ 
proving teacher education. And I strbhgiy recbrtutiend to you, 
'^fbr thbse of" you who have not visited a Teachers Center^ that 
you go and see the enthusiasm and cbmmitmerit bf teachers as 
they participate ih the decii?ion making prbcess about the 
real world ^of teaching and/learning. Aji^i ^bUld likg tb ex — _ 
tend any help which any NEA may give tp^pu in that"^' encjeavdr . . 
• In closing 1 W9uid lik^^tb^ qubte, as bthers have 

V- • .. ■ / ■ . ■ - • 

'^^today, Earn'est Bbyer, in a speech teaching" ifl^^nierica^ _He 



sait^ , 



"."The quality of eduqation in * 

" this hatibh is . inextricably ^ 



lengthed to the quality of 
teaching , aSd-*|^f €fiie teaching 
gro^fessibn is- dimiriished>^^jb^e 
na*li5n ' s f uture i s ^imtn i s hed ' 
too.." 

And if the* teaching , — - th^^^jbailty of education in 
this nation can rise hq higher than i(he quaiity of teaching. 
•If public, support continues to c^^line, the- intellectual and 

^qGhomic future: of this_riatibri will be threat^ried ^. We 

.._ ^ ^ 

cbnfront, in short, an education crisis, i^d we mttst respond 

with a sense;^6f urgency and vi^sibh^ - 



COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank ybu.:,: - >■ ' _ - 



Othe'r^ 




xfiave any qi?ick questeibhs*'; t^ ^6|]|^a*if y anything, 
ill wa^t forr-fene. discussion >per 



will wa^t forr-^'Re. discussion >period which will 



be right/ aft^er the Break, 



Yvonne, do ydu have a* question! 



^MS. LARSEN: One y^ry briSsf one. You have spoken 



from the teacher " s perspect iv^ . How impoftant do you feel 




and tb be part of the' team effort? 



MS. JONES: Oh, i thin-k we've always felt thafe that 
was -^ery impb^rtarit and strive tb db that. S think no organi- 
zation works without all parts working together and under- 
standing the functibn, . • 



MS; LARSEN: So if^eachers bay into goals and 
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:bbjectives within a schbbi site tftat shbuid\make the schbbl a 

_ ^ ■ ■.; , " ; V 

more .effective school? , 

• --fc .. / MS. JONES: Certainly arid teachers bijght to be a 
part in determinijig what those objectives aria^bals will be. 

- - - ■ " - . • > • ' 

MS. tARSBN: Tharik ybu . S^-,. . 



COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank you veryl^much^Kathy . 
Our next speaker is Mary Lou Rbmaine. 'She'§ the ^ 
Presidents of the fitlan'ta Federafcion of Teachers. ^ 

:p MS; ROMAINE: On behalf of Local 1565 of ther 

American Federation, of Teachers I appreciate yerytnuch the ^ 
oppbf^uhity to address' this hear irjgr With the Rational "Gc^ 
missibri on Excellence in Education. Thi^ subject of te^LS^ing- 
and teacher educatio^ is thi topic about which feel I have 
a great deal tb siy. Sbmfe bf my testimbriy today will be 
gu^ite persbna;]^ illustrated by /the very- ^IvidVexpef iences ' 
that I've had recently as Iriteacher Edueatibn PrbgrMi^^^ And/ 
finaiAy as a tAaeher and finally as a Union Presi-aeht> servi 
irig the rieede bf mariy meittbers who have certif icatfibn in other 
job .related problems. These experiences^ e^i , ar^ indicai-i*^ 
tive bf the problems that we fa,ce iri teacher edUcatibri ih . 

^ ■ _ . _ , ■ > r. - ' 

Georgia and Nationwide ; i 



My mother was ari .En^^ish teacfier^ arid as^ari adbles-^ 
qent I rebelled against the thought of «ven being^ a teacher.. 
I .atterided a/ small private Libeial Arts School f or wome^T ' A' 
schools witH an excelj,ence iniiberai airts education . I^was 
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a music — music major. And I left t© attend this coiiege at 
Georgia State tjniversity after my junior year. . Because of 
that transfer r^§id hot taJce the one or two courses that were 

available at -the Liberal Arts Cqllege and weire offered as 

■ 1 
teacher education rather reluctantly^ I was indoctrinated 

with the prevailing wisdom that if you had a ^663 liberal 

art^ backgrduhd yqU could be the^ best in any prdfessidh ih- 

eluding; inteaching, i do not believe that to be the case. I 

haveheyer regreted the transfer. I had some very excellent 

cdurses here at this university in spite of the fact that 

many schools df educatidhtare cdnsideired td h^ve primarily 

Mickey Mausle courses in edfication, i took two of the most - 



taxiric^^ exciting courses in my cdllege career. Later when 



1 entered and did not, unfortunately, complete a Masters 
Degree Program, I found some df the cdurses nd:^ td be quite 
df that quality. But I will say that the '^rst- courses that 
i took were excelienti I did practice teaching in Atlanta 

.ic schools, and taught for six years. both in music and in 



* ^ariy childhood in elementary. 1 was conscious of con- 

stantAthreats td music prdgrams, td the arts programs, and, . 
. therefore,.^! wahted to be multiply certified. v-. _; t • 

■ ' : • ; . As fir^s I can \ell, the evaluation of new teach- 
ers dh Atlahi;ja pubiic SK^tioo^s' has inprSved dramatf**call^ . .1 ' 
^6:ti^!Uf"f eel 4, Wat' improy^fements .need be made, in our 

■ jCiit^> f^nd stsffcev and^^he ^na^ion^ ev&lip of tenure 
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teacher^. And particularly in the support given to teachers 

when they are asked to change their teaching styles > or tech-^ 

nique, or when they are asked to adjust to a change in ctlrri- 
culum, • 

_____ _ . . : ! _ _ . . _ • • . 

. The very difficult task of assisting teachers in 
correcting their classroom behavior has definitely not been 
mastered by most administrators. If a school administi^atdr 
does not have adequate knowledge or experiencer to guide 'a 
study of the curriculum^ ah many do hbt^ then that "admin- 
istrator often lacks the finesse to instruct another adult, 
meaning the teacher^ in such 4 way that a positive behavior 
change will occur. We viriii never ^achiev^ excellence in edu-^ * 
cation if bur school admihistratbrs are hbt leaders In terms 
of knowledgeable curriaulum, and teaching techniques and in 
t^rm^ of .abitity to motivate teachers to change. As a Urrton 
Repr*^entat ive much of my job involves counseling of ^each^ 
ers. 1^ have found that administrative support for teachers^ 

is a .rarity. But I do believe that support for new teachers 

__ ' ___;__ i ^ _ 

or for mature teachers, who are faced with dramatic curricu- 

iuiti or other changes , is practically nonexistent. Many 

^ JJ^_^ :^ ^ ^ 

teachers iea^^e the/prof ession each year. Probabiy^more would 

leave if the unemplbynient rate were not ^sb %igh. We need to 

be concecped not only about those, or the high percentage of 

bhbse 'who 3^ leaving , hut the high percentage who reSain oh 

their/ jobs* but are --•who who are sb discburaged that they 
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' Bave lost that spark that is vital to -the teaching learning 
^ process • 

bur National brganizktionr the iSterican. Federatio 

, * . , 

of Teachers^ has' a proposal which ;^e believe would support 

: V* ' • . ■ 

•'a. '- ■ ^ • — - 

new teachers and prevent them from being overwhelmed by the 

demands of the classrooms, AFT suggests a/ one to. three year 
internship prograirif similar to the interhship progb^ in the 
medical, profession ^ during which hew teachers would work with 
experienced teachers who would demonstrate various teaching 
styles in methbdblbgies. The internship program would in- 
volve cooperation with colleges and universities in terms of 
providing research for teacher effectiveness and preparation 
of supervisory personnel, I have attached to my remarks an 
exan^ple which discribes the concept of teacher internship In 
more fletai 1, 

For support of experienced teachers in there cbn-^ 
' tinubus iriservice growth, and I agree with the previous 

speaker that there is a great l^ac]<? in that* regard/ KtH recom-* 
mends the es^ablish^rieht of Teacher Centers'. 

I have much more to say, but I will try to be 

brief • 

: You've heard something, about the. concept of teacher 
Centers. Teachers have been sb brainwashed into believing 
that a professional is the closest thing to a propped up dead 
person where often bur bpihibh is hbt asked. We are — in 
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fact i*f our opinion ifs given it is disregarded; So. the 
Teacher Center was meant to be a place where teachers have 

_ . •_ ^ • _ '^.K '_ - _ _ 

the ' d'pport^unt ty to share their Vast expertise. The^ field 
tested -iuccesses alphg with cbbperatibh of -Colleges and 
universities again , so that we can create a Jcnosfledge ba^ 
> about what Works in th'e qlassrbbm. _ 

V It's amazing to me, and I want to say; a few more 

_ words abput prof essibnalism^ . that we ^expect positive results 
from teachers who are so battered th^t their own self image 4, 
is hear zero. Much has been said already- abbvit the lack of 
\salaries and other kinds of incentives for teachers . But we 
that a child cannot succeed if-^is se^f> concept is pobr 
but'we allow teachers .to be bludgeoned into states of blind, 
unprbtesting obediance. Sftd at the same tinfe we expert them to 

_ • t / _ : ; ; _ _ _ ■ _ . ■ 

lead their students to high achievement levels . Just this 

week a high school teacher told me about gome of her 'problems 
* * ■ 

with rbdents arid bthet insects in the schbbls^ abbut water 

fountains that; don't fune^ion. Teacher^ tell us about the 

' ■ ^> - " . ■ ■ - ■ 

lack of plarining peridds iri their schools > and teachers must 
, * .4 

be the only , group of professionals that do not even have, 
throughbut the state of :%ebrgia, a lunch peribd . The bnly 

, i * ] 

group of workjers, even prisoners have lunch breaks. But if 
the physical and mental envirbhrhaht does not tell teachers 
that their work is^ valuable, theii? -.ideas welcomed, tfie,ir\ 



needs Ebr materials respected, and fuLfil'led/ hbW can we ^ 
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expect teachers to convey a feeli,ng of selfwbrth to their 
' students? \ 

Two years.. ago this state experienced a 5^000 person 
teacher shortage • Last y-ear in a survey conducted by AFT 
Ihcbrpbratidfi with GFl!/ fully^S percent of Atlanta teachers 

id that if they had to do it over again they would not 
becbm^ teachers ; Surely we cannot , expect excellence in- 
teaching and excellence in achievement from teachers who, are 

__ ^ ■ , ■ ^ - ' ■ ^ 

so disheartened. - 

■ ' • f 

1 have gone on to say "that we suppbrt^ evaluation 
systems of teachers. ^AFT^ unlike the ' NEA, ^uppbtts tepting 
of teachers prior to their entry into the field . We do 
believe ^H^t federal support for this endeavor , for public ^ 
educatibh/ is extremely important. In factirfedera], support 
of public education is a crucial element he strength and 

vitality of this nation." 

Again I thanic you for the bppdrtunity to make these 

'-^ . ' • .. • . 

remarks . . 'i- 

j ■ ; 

, ' ,^ COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank you very much. Would you 

lik^ to take a questipn or two at this pbint? 

- * _ _ _ . . ■ j^' 

MS.'^OMAINE: Sure, glad to.. ;> 

MS. LARSEN: You left us dangling' on the evaluation 

part and iri the printed document you speak to ^ the evalljation 

fJocument that is in place in . Atlanta if only admiilistra- 

tors could learn to implement properly* Woul^ .youv^pleaae 
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explain, briefly? 

^ MS, ROMAlNE: Yes, we have a fairly good evaluation 

v' 

I _i __ L , ; 

instrument which has been involved with teacher input in . . ; 
Atlanta. The problems we have faced in cbuhselihg bur rheih^ 
bers is that many of tfee administrators do not even follow 
the printed page, in other words, do hot visit for^observa- 
tidn at appropriate 'times. Do not sit down and counsel with 
the teacher after they've been in the,rdbih and say, these are 
the things that I'd like them to improve • And as I pointed 
but in ihy written cbriimehts as a young teacher in Atlanta^ I 
was never, never for six years, fdrmaliy observed by a prin- 
cipal. 1 think much of that has changed in the Atlanta sys- 
tem. Much bf it heeds to be changed throughout Georgia. We 
need a fair instrument that is developed with the input of 
teachers and it neecis to be fairly administrative Admini- 
strators need to be taught too. They need to have inservice 
too. And how to evaluate is very difficulty nbt prlly to eva- 
luate, but tas i mentioned to correct the behcivior , to present 
another adult with some methods, some examples of how to cor-^ 
reict their behavior. : 

.MS. LARSEN: Hbw could we ebme tb'cohsehsus on what 

is fair? 

MS. ROMAINE: Welly yba know, we have used evalua-' 
tidn systems throughout the country for many, many years. 

¥ _ - - _ ".y 

And I think that ah evaluation system that allows the 
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teacher r as. the Atlanta syStem dbes? to create some of her 
own goals and tSen to see if she meets those goals in cbope- 
ration with the school admihistratbr . What do you think you' 

\' _ __ __ • ^ _ __ J r _L . :_. _•_ . ]\ 

need to do in your classroom? And it's very dif f icuitT to- be • 
fair but ^ that tajc^^.--; it takes testing and training of 
administ.ratprs . . ^ 

'V CbfiMlSSJONER^ KIRK : Thank you very much ; That ^ 
sounds very much the type of thing that business employers 
with a mahagfeneht plan for the year.* ^ „ 

' The next speaker, Janet Towslee Cariier, who is 
familiar to all^ ^f o s^ b^hbw. She's shepherd . us airduhd here 
for two days. She's the Assistarit Dean of the College Of 
Education at Georgia State University. ' - . - 

MS. COLLIER: Bob and I decided . .. -/"'.r' 



please. 



COURT REPORTER: ExQi^se me. Let me change -my tape 



(Brief pause while reporter changes^ tape.) 



COURT REPORTER: We're back on the record. 

MS. COLLIER: I'm here today as the^^ne educator - 
representing the Assbciatioh bf Teacher Educators which is 
the only national individual membership organization devoted 
solely to the impr6^7emerit of education and teacher education 
for both* schbbl based and campus based^ educators . The mem-/ 
bers of the Association of teacher Educators cbme frbm a 
variety of hackgrourids and represent. a broad spectrum of 
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interest, ft large segment is from €fje public schobls and 
represents classropm teachers, classroom supervisors, admini- 
strators, well as those individuals responsible for in-* 
service in the^ public pchbbls. Another segmeht represents 
those person? involved with teacher education in the colleges 
and univef si^tiSs . This includes faculty members, super- 
visors , and administrators The third segment of our member- 
ship represents the public and private agencies such as, 

. _ ______ ^ '• 

State pepartments of Educations, Federal Agencies , '-and 

'■ '_■ r''',. 

various professional groups. There are many AT& members, pre- 
sent here^ today and I 'd like to thank you for being here. 
And I think |^ probably have representation from every group 
that I have listed. ^ v ^ 

- ; We have bne person I'd like to recognize.' That 'a 




Dr; James Collins whb is at the very bacJc. He's a P^|^ 
President of^^^^^fE .and will be speaking to you- later today. 



Let Jim wave at ybu. . >. 

• . ^_ ___ __•_.. 

^A-TE^s constitute — constitution states the belief, 

that quality of teacher education can best be im|irbved 

through .the cooperative efforts of all concerned. This 

belief is carried out through the organizatibh structure. \ 

^ ' ^ ... ^ 

Policy is developed by our ^National Delegate Assembly with 
delegates from each state, and each regional unit. One man- 
data is.,tiiat half'' the , delegates must represent public and 
private schools, and that's a very unique element. The 
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remainder, represents higher education in state agencies i. \ The 
-Board of Directors, arfe simii^riy organized.. And tlien but of 
the seven elected Board members , two must represent pCiblic 
schools, two ittust represent higher educati^bn, and three mem-- 
bers are at large. ; • . ^ 

in essence, the ftssociatipn of Teacher Educators 
represents the interested teacher educator i*i all of the 
major areas, public and private, college and university^ and 
gove^mehtal agencies. In fact we house the form of Fieid 
Directors. The only national' group representing all the 
Directbrs .of :Student' Teaching *ihcluding olassroom super- 



visors . 



After the Associatidri was invited to present at 
thi^hearihg, our Board met and we discussed at great length 
the concerns, the pros and cons >^ we would lik^ to share ^ith 
the eommissi'on- There are a lot of items which have been 
Addressed already this morning. For s^ke of,, time I'd like to 
lislitJhose things that have been dealt with through our Deie- 



gate Assembly either ^^^^^^ poiicy statements or suppor^ve 
information. We've dealt with teacher shortages, w^'ve dealt' 



with low pay and retention of teaching staff, broad based 
versus -specif ic based training, criteria for admission to 



- teacher education, inservice and staff development, Bacheiorq 
. verius Masters Degree' as the entry level into teaching, , . 

impact of state and federal regulations/ the role oT teacher . 
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««inc.«o„, .ie«uu;-i,a ..... 

^ ''^^ --i-io„ « ,,,, 

— ,J o.,.„i.,,,,„. ,,,, ^^^^^^ 

to demonstrate as wkll p ^ 

well as. foster exeeil^nce i n . 
«iJ-ence in the education- 

- P-e.s. .,,e ,,„.,3, ^^^^ .^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

ca..o„3 o.. .oo^3,,„, „,„3 ^^^^^^^ ^ ■ 

"n.,u. «3 ^^^^^^^ 

a«a,..^ a.e«. ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ , . 

teacher education. fhl^ = " " ■ 

Tn4.s IS recerped bhlv j.^^- 

"-^J^ tHe candidates 

are m .consortium bet weery hi^.v, r ^ ' 

etweer^.hxgheF education , and public educa- " 

: tion. Research . awards in the field ^' k ' ' 

: . ^^^^^ °^ teacher education. We ^ 

^give Doctoral Disertation Awards fo 

. n Awards to encourage excellence. 

I wofild like tf refer' <-ho • ■ ' ' 

. "^^"^ eommxssibn members and n.y ' 

colleagues here in the an^ik u 

. ^ n the audience here today to read the 

position statem^nf - - 

^ tement th^ we provided to you .nd it iist^ all 

-f.th. recent recipients Of our award... • 

: : '"^^'°^'"^^^^^^-i-V^^-dOnot:.ssu^^ - 

teaching ,is the foundation for all of ^H " ' ^ 

: all of the. professions then 

teacher education is crucial if ^ ^ 

' crucial If a solid foundation is to be 

laid; i_t_ L- - 



<1 Ji. 



laid. the professionarorganization. "^" "''^^ 

, ganizations can assists in -thl 

.|«l.P..„e «e ^^^^^ • 

Educators l^wouid liJcp ho " 

^ ^ id IxJce to encourage the-CommisMon members to 
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consult the various professional organizations iS' 
aeveiopment of their report; i W5uid also like to state. as , 
member of the 1983 Conference Planning- eoiranittee of ATE that 

have chosen as our theme "Excellence through Diversity" 
and we will be addressing. at this conference next, January all 
the same topics that have been de^lt with today. 

Thank you for alipwirig, me lo share .my commerits with 
you . . » 

GOMMISSlbNER KIRK: Can you ti3rit us where the 

c .' <. - ■ ~ > 

_ conference is. going to be held? 

MS. COEEIER: It will be in Orlando, Florida . 

' , » ■ ■ _ • • . 

• : 3? '^^'^"ISSIONER KIRK:. Orlando, Florida, 

MS. COLLIER: . . . at th^. Sheridan Twin Towers, 
January 29th, 1983.; J ^ 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: That's 'a good time to be in 

_ _ _ . . . J 

Orlando^ especiiiiy if ".you! re ..from Michigan. 

- - - f . " ¥ 

We'll go on. Our next speaker is Robert 
Fortenberry, Superinteildent of the Jackson_eity Schoels, 
Jackson Mississippi. 

' MR. FORTENBERRY;^ Madam ehairSarW^ if s good to 
here today. It's go5d to be back in Gebrgi^ where |ec?pie 
like I don't taik^unny. I'm pleased to testify before this- 
esteemed Commisslon>b«cause of my deep interest in 
.eradicating some folklore, , that* is , the unsupported body of 
notions that surrbuhds educations in general and the teaching 

V . :: ■ . . • . ' 
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rpfession specifically, 



's educational 



-J • -^Any effort to impfbve pi?? _ count r 

system must tocus largely on tea^^^ng performance and- teacher 

I . %- - - _ _ - -_- __ - J - 

jSiraining programs. Dir. Madeline Hunter ^ a widely • respected 

I . ■ ___ ____ ^ , _ 

researcher in the area, l^as said that the changing prof es-: 

sibhal cbmpetehcy of the teacher will resultf-'Vih a more pro- 

• ^ -H^ 

nounced acceleration Jj.ri student learning than changing any 
other factor under the cbhtrbl of the schools. Does this 
claim imply Shat changing the, cpm^r^ency of teachers would 
result in greater^ achievemVht 'than expantain^ the school da^? 

__ __. _ \ • ■ 

I believe so. Does it mean. that improved teacher performance 

_ •_. ' - - -f ^ , ■ 

would fuel achievemeht more than a rewritten diversified cur- 
riculum? think it does. Dramatically improved teacher 
compe^tency could yield the far reaching results necessary to 

effect{.v^ly and Finally discard excuses for why students do 

» _ ' . , ■ 

not achieve. 

The Jacks'on Mississippi public school system this 
%year implemented a formula that puts performance oh equal 
fqotihg wi£h seniority in staff reductiori decisions'. By 1985 
the performance factor will count three times as much as 
. seniority when contract decisions are made. If ^rfdmahce is 
to figure ^^ignif ic^lly in reemplpyment and- it is tijme that 



it be in the forefront of all educational discussions/ per- 



formahce> then a more sciei^tific approach to teaching — 

: _ _ s , ' - - - _ 

teacher training must be taken. There are few> if any, born 
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t'eacrhersi ' Ef fective teaching 'can be broken . down . sets -d'f } 

* • ' ■ ' . ■ • V. ■« ;^ .-,.'•> " 

' ■ ' • : • ■ ' * * ;> ■ ^ ■ 

spec:i:^ic; skills and identif iable; beb^^ Research, by - ^ 

^ Fisher ajnd others has shown nas that^teachers^ ability to 'diag-V 

J' _^ _ __ ^ 

hbsie .^tudeht ' s skill levels,; to y)rescribe appropriate tasks, t 

. . _________ c- • ' : 

to apteract with students, to provxde feeidhaskj^ to give 
directions ^ to focus student attention, all, are related to 
student achievement. We do not h^ve, nor h^ve we ever had i 
the luxury of. leaving teachers determine^ qh their dwrl, 
^e cipurse tb^^'^^udents must take, and whether they have sue- 
ceeded. ft scientif ic'-based training program can qn^y be to 
advice the profession and improve children' s chances for. 
,sv^ccess • ' , . 

-<, ■■ ■ ■ r , / _ . ■ . 5 V ■ ■ ■ ; ' 

The training 'prdgiram also should prepare teachers'" 
... ... ' ■ > - , 

to teacfi from a base" of obiectives. What ;.is served daily 

cannot be left to the whims ^^^e chef, there must be safe- 
guards insure, for example, that algebra that the alge- 
bra 1 course*^ that is t|he prerequisite for higher math 

courses, offer the ^same' thaiienges' to studehts> hb ittatter 

.. .. _ _ _ ( J ' -- - _ ^_ 

which school' they attend, or which teacher th^ haVe. In bur 

school district we' J^e calling this menu for whatsis served 

th»roughbut the schbpl system the cbnunbh bbdy bf khbwledge, 

that is something , that teachers described. Defining precise-- 

ly what is *to be t^^ht> I think, will allbw.^ ta^hers more ( 



bppb 



rturiity to refinevhow it is taught. And, i think that -is 



a . si,gjiif icant prbfessibnai right. __ The teacher training prd- 
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grants an^^ sj^f develdpmevj^t > therefor e/^^u stress pe<io^dgy 
jts we^l^as the knowiea^^tof. subject fj^t^ the t^achirig . ^ 

pyofessidn will be .elevated arid childiien will be served bet^ 

~ " ' _ ______ J _ - :< _■ ^ : . ■ - . ■ 

' t'er -i3y 'tightening the- eligiBiiity -and entry requirement for ^ • ^ 

ri^Wcditiers to the prof e^sibh. J Hapha2a:gr<i educati/bh mapbts^ cer^ ^ 

1 'tainiy 'would be disqour^ged by ,a*vfive-year . teacher education 

gte#ram^w been s^pbkeh'^i^^ I .f 

fio 'advoc^t^* the^ f iv of ' iicehsihg those 

cbmihg^ out' bf a f bur-yfeiT^*^^D^ and probably there shbuld 

. ^b^ at least a two-y.e^r probatis^Mrv periods x. *\ ' 

_At presergt fchtebl systems have^ virtually no input. 

in who is-^gualif ied to teach. ^Wchers are trained- by uni- 

' veirgi ties* and are licdns^d by states., teachers are they 

^' '. -- . J : A ' ■ : 

c^gme Jcfo the sohog^ distrf cts with a^eal of approval that ife- 
veais iiothihg ofppieir aptitude^ and abilities^ if they're 
. released from cbhtract they still wbuld remain licensed ^ ^ 

teachers. Very ^early in the teacher education program there 
shbuld be bppbrturii ties fbr individuals to recognize their 
a&titudes for the profession. j ' ^_ 




I'm saying here what has also been said earlier in 
the day, that very early in the teaching' process there needs 
^tb be time fbr the pebple to flbat betweeh'the- uhivetsity and 
the sGi^ool because a lot .of people think of teaching as they 
were/— as if they wer^still students, and it's altogether i 
differeint^ set of skills and they need to determine that very 



i5§- - : •• ^- \ 



e'arly . . / * ^ • 

ileaiizing aptitudes and perform^^^ Expectations 

early in the:; training program will force the teacher educa- 

. ■ ^ . ' ' ' • 

tton students to determine if he or she will survive in a 

S<z .. . . _ _____ __^_ 

prbfessibri WhbiV^e^^ctive members are ^those^ w believe all 

^. , ' ' _ - 

students^can learn and who take the- r-espbnsibility upon Jihem- 

.... V .^JS;>' • . • 



selves to see that they. do. On© thing y that needs to be m- 

^'_ ^ ^••."l-L._" 1 "n_'_. A _ 1 .' » _ ' .._•" .-_ 

grained early is" a 'committment to all students. While my 
last cbnrnerits mliy. have taker^ be taken as radical. But if 
Hey are^rafilcai we mean to get tb the root of the '^>tofeleni- 

ri^>^'^ ^ - - - ' - 

if we'rjfe_^<>ing tb make. teaching a highly speciaS^d profesr 
sion requiring a rigf^rgust sciehtif ic jDased training program 
then^^t^^ must be attractive salaries "to further entice 
h^^i^nds to' select the education careers. Across the bpard 

* . __-^'r^_ __'^_ _ ■ "-^A^ _ - _- ^ - • -x' -. 

payscalis' ^mpiy that teaching staff .members with equal, certi- 

I ^ _ - • * . „ _ V V - ' , 

f ic^tion and. experience are of equal value at th«r .scHobl dis- 



tricts and offer no flexibility. The schbbl . district cannot 

rewar^ superior performance with hia^ei; pay.., ^it cahhbt hold 

or attract science or ifiath ma jors- wh,b want' higher salaries, 

t- . ■ ■ '' . . . ' ■ - ■ 

that business and. industry offer. I think we have to move'^_ 

tdwar^ soiy . kind of variable pay plan, that is essential ins 

my Judgem^t. Awareness and the need bf the possibility of 

higher pa^^tpr certain subject areas should; be "stressed i<i ^. 

• >M ^ ;: ' . ■ .■ _ . ; . . 

the' teacher ^rbfessibn. Edu(5atix5n^ for too long^ has provide 
ed a' prof essional nesting ground for medibc^rity. Reality 
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based training and perfbrmahce based salary could precipitate 
the shake-^Up needed for- the improved conscience- that w^i, ^ 
lead, to greats achieyeipefiti' r 



'I No doubt that wil^ stimulate sbitie discussilbn and 

I'd Ise happy to respond to it'. - 

. ( . : • i 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: I think it will. Very good. 
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bur' next speaker will be Nicholas Hobar, who the 

- _• 4 - - - - -■ --''^ - - ^ - - - 

Executive Director ^ the Division of General and Special Edu- 
cat^G^al Development, the West Virginia Department 6% Educa- 

r 

tio^ 

I mII'. HOBAR: My: remarks will represent the po.^iitions 

' ■ _ _ _\, _ , _ . _ . ■' ' ■ % ^ 

and viewpoints of the National Associatibn of State Directors 
in Teacher Education and Certifications 

' We're very pleased to.be herei- ihvi^pi ■ to come and 

talk about are perspective and all the variables 'that have 
been mentibned at this point. If you have the paper th'at I 
have -presented I will :|pllbw that pulling bff major cbncepts 
on this newsprint. 

, - i think it' sNlmpbrtarit frbm a cbhtext point bf view 

that the nAsdteC Association^ is composed of state directors. 

^ 'J - - ___ _ _ - _ - - - _ 

of^'teacher educatibh arid •^certification. These are the iridi- 

.vi.duals who work in state departments of educatipn who are 

respbrisible for developing ^policy fb^ the thirigs that we've 

be^n talking about today. Those individuals are ^harged with 

leadership arid -admiriistratibri bf. state teacher educatibri pro- 

- , ' ^ " " — — ^ — 
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grains arid, of certif icatibri. If sbmebrie is to be certified in 

■ ■" i ^ ^ _ __ _ _ _ . _ " 

a state it usually goea to these individuals offices^ My 



"particular responsibility in West Virginia is .both iri schbbl 
curriculum and in teacher education and certification. So, 
thbsg issues wbuld be dealt with iri bur bffice. How jdbes 

NAS5teC performance and professibnai association operate? It 

" ^ J - ' - . ^ ' . __ 

provides infbrmatiori to bther • states ^ prbfgssibrial brgariiza- 

• - ■.■•-V - •■ - ■ .- -■ ^ 

tibris, arid Just ab9ut everybody who's been in this room today 

• ' _ _ ' _ ^ • . y ^' _ - - _ - 

on what; the policies are in states , *'what Supply 'and deiharid ^ 

> _ _ " J . . :_• _ _ _ _ _ ; : 

trendfe look like and so forth. It provides ^e^?iership train- 
iflg .to^^ stafeJetS^?^tioh agencies* staff iri how to iriterpret re- 

, ■■ : ' ^ ■ . ' .■ \' - ' ^- . , . ' • 

^search on school effectiveness arid teacher eEffCtiveness arid 

change — and .trarisla.te that^irito stiari^dards ;and policies. It 

. , __ __— • * — _ _ 

^brbvideir resburces^ such 'as y prdce^diJigs of professional 

:. f-' ' -1 ' • -■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 

orran \heetings. 'ftnd, NftSDTSe defeis with, for example, 

last y^ar we cc/hducted a cbn5erence"ori hbw to salve schbbl • 
staffing ^needs'^ through irrovative teacher education programs. 
And tWe — and UASD'^EC essentially is a techriical assistance 
body to state departments of education. , So, that/s the pet-* 
speciive of the iridiv^.d-ual's that ' I represerit tbday through 
the^ ^ic'ecutive committee. That also includes Puerto Rico and 

.^M-'--- - • ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ • " .- 

^i^'ashim^ton D.d.. 

_- ^ . _ ■ . _ - - ^ _ ^ . - - - . 

' The majbr issue that I thirik heeds tb be addressed 

is'' the public's interest/in teacher education and ceirtifica- ,.- 
^ • • _ _ . ' * ' . _ ^ ' f 
tibri. Arid^ *iri a state, the giublicVs interest is represented; 




thrbogfi the state ''s standards for- teacher education and cetjF 
titicatibn / The only reason we have the schbbis ana so fi>rth 
is because, i thihk^r^f* believe children, youth and adults 
are bur hat ion 'g" greatest resource, and the wisdom bf the 
pebpie in bur cbuntry sa±d> nurture that,^ we should have 
schools and the schbblirig process . They use public funds tb 
support that — the" schools and schooling tb W^'ture those 
^ resources. And the states have the const itutional mandate tb 
carry but id^ucatibn. Sb, the r^spbhsibility for educatibh is 
fixed within that cbntext. ' So, these .'consideratibns must be 

reflected in state standards, ^ ^ . 

- ■ " • , ■ ■ . I' - ' ■ 

Nbwv we also maihtafh a^ state directors of certi- 

<, - ■ . 

fiqatioh and tiacher education that state standards ' shbuid 
reflect certain thih^. They should reflect what we know 
abibut le^rhets and l^^.they learn. It should be obvious, 
looking at state sta;ndards, that we have implemented ^thbse 
cQncepl>s that we have Earned about in those areas. State . 
standards should responc^ tb tfie definitibn .6f public educa- ; 

? ; w - ^ — . ■ . ; J__ 

tibS, K-i2, within ITfie state. If we're unclear of what we 

want^tudents to learn we're going to have dbuble the problem 

in -preparing pebpie to teach something we do not know exists. 

So; t"he. clearer the definitibn bf public education, for what 

we want children to learn, the easier it is to establish 

standards that once< colleges prepare teachers to achieve, 

\' 

they issue the certificate> it means that the^ have the 
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skills to implement that educstibn. 

In addition^ state standards should reflect the 
needs "of learners and teaphers beyond content think 
you've heard 'a lot of speakers talking about teachers havf^ 
more >tb do in a classroom than just merely kriQW the content r 
so ^^ndards should "Reflect that, 

^ ' ' Also r'^stahdards should provide a data base for as- 
suring the public's interest that these things are being tak- 
en c^reof.' The testing ^programs , in many states^ are now 

" 4- ■ ■ ' - - - - ' ■ ■ ■■- 

providing this data b^kse for the public in a much more rigor- 

ous manner than we' ve ever -had before. I think it's impor- 

tant to k-eep that context in mind because the things, that 

we-'ve been talking about today fit in this context. 

I'd liker to switch . — weLIv let me say one more 

thing. It's the pAsition of the SftSDf EC executiy^. committee 

JfcjS%j-the iss^^ of establishing state standards for^ teacher ed 

!^a^''%^^^ to as,sure this public's interest was an 

ontmisSTOn:,"^?^^^^ in th^ testimony' guideline^/ the 

rState perspective and we're pleased that w^fcf-e able to come 

though 'and- present thilt point. Because; I tHink mkhy oTthie 

things tha,t we're talking about today are being adjijessed and 

need to be brought into the opph. v " y . 



I '^d like to switch now to ^tandarrds^ fjr^ teacher 



education, in the context cf. excellefjce. .-.T^^^ 5tandal:ds 
of quality for teachers have been viewed as min^ftam sfeana- 



ards.V The tradlonal framework is to say that state standards 
reflect of equal mihim^^ ^e can do that; we 

have the skills ^ we have demonstrated that thfdughout the 
cbuntryi When you talk about excellence in education it puts 



£- - 



a new role to the State departments to start to define leyelp 
of excellence beyond mi niirtums. And^ sq we heed to. assure the 
public of a minimum^ of floor j ^f ability* for tea^^ 
plement the curriculum^ but iE yoti want to move into excel^ 
lehce the role of the state department needs to get. into this 
kind of thing o£ identifying levels that repre^lht the ideals 
of a profession, 7^d*, we nfight say this ds the entfy level 
and that a pf of^ssioWl ; builds on t-heir skiVXs throughout . . ^ 
their teniir^. 'We-qkh^^ those kinds of things in ^tate 

policy. '--^ ^' '•>^^' -. , . 

■ Finally^ I thihk it's important to distinguish the 

roles and responsibility in developing state policy that re- »c : 
iates to teacher education and certification. I think in_ . . 
'almost all stktesi. I think except three, the^ State Board of 
Education is fesponsi^le for making pblicies; that regard 
standards and certification, - The State Sniper intendent of 
Schools does his charge to puit proposal^ togethet to take %o y 
the Board. The Superintendent, two .of which talked this 
morning, have a /staff that work with theSV and in a State Der^. 
partment of Education that • s generally. called an Educatipnal 
Personnel Development office that deals with edu --teacher 



u education, certification and^^ ito^service education; There's 
also ah office of school curriculuiti^ office of special ed , 
office of research and so forth. If these individuals are to. 
prepare standards for teachers that are meaningful th^y heed . 

>f - _' _- - - _ •■ 

J to know what th€i directidicl of curriculurti and instruction is. 

Now, the groups that^give technical assistance to 
the policy makers are groups such as ACTE, ATE a^;,,sc5 forth. 
They have a valuable contribution to mike and 1 think they've 

made their points this morning of what' s the latest in 

_^ ■ _5 , \ ^_ .1 • . 

research and development, so forth, - What does it mean jfbr 

state policy and state standards? It can feed into that pro- \. 

cess; These are prof essional organizatibns that do%ot have 

tt^ responsibility^ the primary responsibility for policy 

■ 'W ■ : 

however. ^ There are three groups at t^e. national level made 
up state deparmeht' of education people who do have that 
responsibility, the group, NASDTEC, that I • m respresenting 
today. National Counsel of States on ' In-Service Education are 
; -niembers of State^ Education Agencies who deal with : in-service , 
• -and the_ interstate certficatidh pSbject. how teachers are " 

:/0iS a summary, there are t^ points that 1 made in 

• , ■ " . ._ - 

't-p^pkr , that standards should rag^O^ect the public's inter-' 

h^ve program approval systems, they're becoming 

ii'X^%fj0(^^^^ with hest^ing models. The expectations of the 

X:^^^f/' pub addressed through state standards. The states 



V j^^r^i^lH^ f 1^ the state lines. 
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are the responsible agency for educatibri and therefore have 



the powers to set standards. State educational nfeeds must be 
addressed and national bodies cannot address state needs. .. 
^'National standards cannot address state needs. State stan-/ 

If ' ' ' _ ^ ' ^ . _ 

dards ca'h address both sta^ife needs ah^ national cbritext. Sb^ 

i> ■ ■ . .. _ , • 

^ therefore, stat^ st&hdards are more comprehensive and we 

• • _ _ __ '_ _^ '• - ■ - - 

•would take that sort of position and that wbSld be the dlf^-., 

f^rence between state and natibhal standards. . The cobrdina^: 

* • ■•' '■■_■'.'/■'■_ . ■ - ^ - : 

tidn of teacher e^ucationy' all the variabias th^t^i talked 

about here r there '_s only bne group that has the responsibili- 

/• ' _ _ _ - . _ _ . .. _ . , - . I - . i ^ 

ty to pull that together from a ie^gal perspectiv'e> and that's 
in the state educatibh agencies. 

ThanTc you. ' - ; ; ' 

\ ■ ' ' , , . . ■ ^ . . - ^. ■ i- . V . . ■ , _ , . 

eOMMISSlONER -KI Thank ybti. very much. . I think', _ 

- .; ■' ' " - ■ _ • ^■ 

- as i^natibnal qommission^ that we're v^fy aware of tUat, too. 

The problem is tbf J. quest ion of the states really bei'rtg the v 

. bne in power and we are essentially making recommendatibns ^ 



that perhaps they will want to implement and perhaps they 
will not. 

The rtext Speaker — we're gbihg to move albng here 



and then save ail questions for the di^scussidn period so we 

can eep. on scfhedule. 
■ / ' Our next speaker is Fred Lbv^day. He's the Execu- 

'f.y i tiy.^ '$ecretary of the Georgia Assoc tat ion^'j^^ Independent 

ScHobls , Georgia Private Education CdUtli^el. 

... . •t.K 



MR. LOVEDAY:;. Madam chairman , membefs of the Gom- . 

mission. The purpose of this school as represented by the : 

■ _ ' . • . '_ . . _ . i . . 

Georgia Private Education Counsel is* to provide? the best edu- 

citi^da possible for the young people enrolled in these 
schools . Currently ^ t'here ar0 approximately 92,000 stidents 
in the 'non-public schools of the state located in 117 coun- 
ties. While there 1$ a wide dive^^ity- in the size, organiza- 

^ - . .. . 

tidrir emphasrs^and operatio-h^ the mb^t salient common charac- 
teristic is 't^^^ cotiBj!^ for- excellence. but of the 
exper^ficB, -p^i^i^ophy, purpose and d^dicatibri of educators 
in the^^^S^atg * se^^ comes a^'long -list of recpmmendations 
fo^^aintainincr ixceitence. However, du^ tb .the limitations 
of tim&>and the topicl^f this forum my, remarks are centered 

upon the thing that is ^central : in an excellent school ^ good 

_ _ _> " ' » 

teachers in" the classroom.: 

The main responsibility for providing good teadl^*s *^ 
lies with the head of the sdftooi- Be must search for and 

find comj^etent teachers , and once they are found he must pro--: 

■ " . ■ . .-^'^ 

vide an erivironment in which they can operate effectively . y 
.Teachers, in addition to being adequately prepared academi- 
cally, must be able to strengthe^, the — strengthen' and en- 
hance the ain\^ purpose and philftsophy of the school. 



Along ^Ip'ith the basics i-n^the classroom, schools errt- 

^-'^ • - ■ 

phasize in varying approaches character an^ moral concepts, 

initiative and individual respons ibi lity , . personal , cr.edoes 
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and religious . traditions ^ health and clecui habits^ i^iH^ic 

• ^: ___:v_:^_ __ 

pri^de and ^ patriotism, self -discipline; and- respect *f or atithbr- 
vit^^ citizenship aui(f^ wht^Vsbme "f aihi 1^ liviirg^ and a global ' 

butlbdlc^ and an> appreciation for our national herita^^. 

- ' . . ■ „- • 

• These facets of the total learning process bf a school are 
rfi^^ed impbrtarit^ however^ , th^y dp npt ^replace but .father ar^ 
add^d tq the centr'al requirement of a good schbbi,,^am^ 
^bUnd instruction and learning, , / 

fts he evalttates pbtenttal tiacfiers., ithe school h^kd 



AS ne ^ 



m\jst take into acfcbirnt characUer, maturi-ty, common sense, , 
dedication*, philosophy 'persbhai : belief s and experience, * The' . 
cardinal quality be ^^s ought is a /dlstlnbtive^cbmiriand o£ the ^ 
subject to b^ taugl^t. This' is ^speciarly true^fbr the middle;^ ; 
and secbndary/iiiradis.'> The schbbl head 'must look for that-^^^ 



/ plicant who^ cbllegia'te degree was earned -^^^n 'the stand^trd 



liberal ccr_t§^~Sr^± tib^nT fethematics Is tb taught the ^ 
teacher sHbuld h^ve ^a^ soulvJ inajor in' mathematics^ if historyy . v 

' s'C _ / ' '^^ • \: - \ _ - . -_ - 

a thorough' ma j of /in hi'stcir]^. No*^ap<^J%y shbu be aiade^^fbr 

lbbking«r^ajgkance .at th^ appliicant [who. earned a de^r^e by tak- 

\' ^ A ' -- ■ 

■ - _ ^ ' ^ • •' - ' v*!*^*' ^'^^ " " _ ^ - _ - 

inq a bypas's thrbugh the djgp^trhen,t''br t^^cbllege bf. educa- 

tibn. . IJ^ 



A3 a yr)uhg^ad»M.ii3^trator , some years ago /'T 'Va^ 



-flabbergasted to'hSa.r.a sTi^Jeric/r say, /If 'ai teacher know^^ lipw 

/ ' ' . 1*' . ' ^ ' ' . ' V - ^ J: ' 

to he/ach t^ne subject doesnVt make any di f f erence . " We in- .0 :' 
sist, strbngayy that.the subject ^does make*^ di f f erehce . ■ 



■ Khbwihg ihathematics makes for avitiuch better ; teacher than : 
l«erely knowing how to tiSach mathematics; ft good cqrabination 



even better. Granted, sbm^ education courses are behefi-;,'^^ 



dial, sdme^ would be benef 



icia\ 



:o all teaqhers,^ Granted^ 



also,, is the fact that ^a^ large pairt^ of the ec^catibn courses ^ 

• _ ' . %^ 1»- ' . _ „ ^ _ : _ ■'^^ ^ ^. ; / 

• ^ are of so little value tliat .they have made no' strpng contri- . 

"^'i • : Sutibn to the st^ength'.and exceiience of Americart e^cStion. ♦ 

ISfeiqNER KIRK: ThariB: ^dii vfFy much^ Mr ;. ^ . , • 



LQveday..' 



. . Giir next -Speaker wili be^ Jclme^ Lowden , i'-he ' s the ^j^^^^;^^^^^^ 



Execi^tive bi rector ;^f; tSe Alabama Christian. Educra.tJ:o^- 



Aseociation , 



X 



' * • i*^-MB . EDWDEN^, Madararclaairman ^, member of the jCommi^^jf 
sit>fc. I aiti- acCuall^nP^e^^^ ^§ricah Ass6qiati<s^ 6.f . 




s.it5^ . I aiti"- acCuall^">y:>ej3^^^ 

GHristian ^^Jiools, whichy^^l^a ha^ibhai bpS^.. . And/- 
'am the Executive Director^ for the Alabama M^hrx^ti an Educa^p^ 
Assbciatibn I am their Regional i^^t^^ehtati^^e* ^br'-^l^ ^oUth 



5bciatibn I am their Regj^ohal r^gesehtati^e* ^br 

- - - -r:.\ _ ------ 



e^fit region and that's 



m h^reQtDday representing the 




ehristi^ sqhools ,in f^^y states, in tiwr United ^State^ which 
th$y ctemp^ise in * thaSv'kis^ciat ion . " ''i/^'V 

^Qp depart from my printed remarks mix a 



I'm going 

qbmbination bf bbth ;J^^ I would lik^' to ^respond to some'^bf^the 
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oresenters this trtciyning in ■ the context bf'G^ristiari educa- 
t,ibh. Private ,Ch/istian e'ducatfl.on ,^ties -rtot face/.ths saite 



1 
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pb'litical stalemate referred to by Mr. Sykes/ th arfkfully, 
since we are basicaiiy j§ree of governmental controt ws do not 

have that problem with which to deal. Er:.ivate Religious 

. . ' ._• _ _ J_ . _1_ 

education is far more subject, however, to pareniai pressure 



tihah governmental.^ Parents can exercise an absolute veto By 
*• withdrawing their children. If- M Sufficient withdraw from 
the school it would cease '^o ^ist at" some point ^st / 
fbllbwihg the curve of dimeriishing returns. Or: it would 



change in the direction desired by tpe parents. -We accept 
ttiis^'reiatibhship because w^^^^l^i^^ that the Bible gives the 
parents the mandate to . traip the child in the way he -should 
gb/ajid th^fT Gbd hblds .pai>^rrt:s / ribt the Church and hot ' the^ 



- ^ 



_ ^ • ^; _ . V. _ _ _ _ . ^ _ _ ._ _ __ ___ >.__.____ 

state, responsible for^ the fulfillmeijt of this mandate. 

Particular ly> in Church schools ^ there.'s a definite 

. ■ • - - '--^ ■-- V 

leadership potential in determining the" desired outcomes ,of ' 
^'^hwatstian education because of our belief in the :absblute 



^ authority of the scriptures the evangelical and- fundamejiital- 

ist ^ufsfiij^cTiobi generally determine the p^iilbsbphy^ gplMso 
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* ^ and' du^cbmes 6f their .church operated s^chdols.. Of the esti- 
i^ted -E^ twelve thousand ghristian schbols nearly eight 
^ thousand bf\^hese are operated as integral, ministries of a 
Ipcal church. ^^^^ents are typically told what the philbsbj- 
^^«'^^A^g^^^s , staridarids, religious ' training and isxpected out- 
comes wi'll |j&^^ior; So '?nrol^iinq_ tl^^^ child in the school. 
, Ttiu'S/';' |5^$ent3v may/p^ not- to" pick " tlial? school and 

^^f./ ^.^^.r^^^ '^^u ■ ' ■ ^ " ^ ' 



/ . its program 'based upon its match with , therr dei^ired outcomes 



Cbhsequehtly ^ Chiirch schbdly Bo riot usually fiace 

^ ■ . _■ . _ ' _ - 

the same proMem of society forcing the curriculum upon the 

" • ' . . _•*•'•* ■ ' . ' 

school aa^ th*^ gublid^ schools face according to Mr. ^ FenSter- 
macherjs remarks tis4s -morn ingti 1 sometimes wonder if it's- 
society however^ flrbm my eig^ht years iri public educatibri in . 

___ ___ _ _ __ ___ 

Illinois and Michigan, if it's society so much that is fore- 



. irig upiori tlte cui^lj^iculum aS^^it is. 'iritere'st groups withiri the 
" profession who would ^lil?^ to build up their own littie king- 
doms and dyriasties., father , t^e philbSQp|iy , gbals apd but- 

. * * -■ "* ' ■ ■ - 

comes ten^ to remain static in church schbc^ts and Christian 

schools in general in keepind Ji^ith -tbs^^^b^^^ b,f the 

Biblical base fr6m whi^h the sfchoois are^3^e?ate 
i materials ahd some • coarse o¥f erihgs|may ch^n'fe as ^t^ey ^^ro^ 



to enharice thbse goals arid bu 



s • Jt.v 



Now, we would agir«e with Mr; Fens terntaciiejrr tl^ 



p _ V, - 



I have the same cfuestibri^ that one -of the . ladifes^^rt -thefiTCpin-^^ ^ - 

Tiotes, at the time thsuSvhe ;and >^ 



mission raised. in fay 



ed theri during' th^e break arid had some cla 



But, we would agree, 



on his ciar 



.,Fenst'ermacher ^that • basic /skills while cM:j;( 

— ^^^^^ — '-'^ucatioBL^ 



ac 
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be thes sole concern of ChEietian edi 

- - - ' • r ■ *t .'♦'^ ' 

hi'^NEiei^ri^ \4est scbres dembrisferate that Cljri^^'ian scfiog^ W^'**. ^ 
re basically doing ,i a :.^^^^^^s<^ot> i^^S^ac^ng basi^_^ski lis ^ 

; ) : . ; If . ^ ^ fi * r 170 
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'published statistics^ indicate that ehristiari scHq.o1 achieve- 
ment test scores on reading and ma:^ are 8 -tb 13 months above, 
the national norms across the boards at all grades. 

Now, at the same time, however, several ehrtstiah 
school publishers have either developed their own readers^ ..^^ 
using character traits f ound in the Bible ^dr each story, . 
have revived the McGuffy Readers in a more modern format. 
Now, in addition, serious* attempts a're bein# made throughout 
the curriculum material, and on the part of individual class- 
room teachers to present all factual knowledge in the lighl:^^^^ 
of^ and fri coriSei-t .Wi^th, the teachings of scripture as it. may , 
reftebt th^t- particular dgnbminatibn * a? views t)h the scrip- 
tures. Now, this gives the_^ild then -a integrated > • 
christian/wdrld and light view, which we , consider to be crH- ^ ; 
cial. Values ^nd ethics which have beeri^'^^ "^^.^^ ' 
v9ut^ and sdmeone mentioned this today, just in passing, . that - 
these have beeii increasingly left but of public education 




under the mistaken idea that^ va 



ilUes are-r^uote^ ;%^aught , jbut_^ 



•not taught". The^ are presented witl:^.^h& c^^^ of Chri3^^ 



tian education and ifer^fed in^^the Cypicg^^ 



^ ; Curr%:ular ma-t^ials t^^pecia^ily in reading, g^'am-> 

xned wtth teaeher*. freedom 



mar , social sciehces^^^^h^^^^^B^ ' I 




to us^ tghgse golden mdments ; t 
strict student cbnduct ;c 



♦> a - . r - f . ^ -. ■ 



of -Vaiaes- an^ ethi^l b^ha\ior. ' A ma39*'-^cd'h'cer|i^ creating , 
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permit within ^ehriitian education is the qtiestion qf who 
/^^^all be educated • Traditionally^ Christian schools have 
^tjftnded to accept students whb scorb in the upper three quar- 
ters on the national norms of a nationally standardized 
achievement test upon entry. Today more Christian schools 
* find it a. real problem of cbrisciehce to refuse those who 
score on that lower one fourth. Consequently, schools using 
the)^E/ or ftccelerated Cfhristiah Education ^cj^rriculum^ ACS ^ 
-ara'bt^er individuafiied instruction prdgraift^^^^ to a 

pb^£cy of accepting all st-udents and putting them in their 
prd|xe|; entry level ks ;^shown by ''diagnostic testing. Schools 
\ lis J ng^ the .^traditional LOC step appirpach nave beguri deyelbpihg 
tu^tdrial program!^ to r^itie^^^e^ students who* could . ndij ^b 
- wiae be accepted beaause, they simply could hot' keep up with 
the -p^ce at 'Which th$^ would normally enter. 



ppsdLtibn 



Only a few csbristian ^choois are -ctlrren^iy In a - \^ 



ta^deal with special education^ learning 'disabled 



and gifted. We recognize the need aod are seeking ^t^encour- v 

w ■" _. - ^ - - \ ' ■_ 

It^e tffe education departments of Christian collegies ^and uhi- 
versLties to estabj^ish- sucrh^ training components within ..thenar 
departments-. ^ •* . - ' - ^ : ' : 

^ I was going^^' digjpe^", at this point,, to tn^ pre- ^ 
pared remarks, howeveK.f - haVi'ng^heard our *b^P tone., .I'^^n^ to 
jtet dick up and let wdu read* that. And, t^ll you wha«t I 

f . ^ * - t - ^ 
tpk are.spme exciting thirig? •are — -thatva're - 
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i^pine of the eft^stiah cdllegffS in th^ir p^4F§irains . ^ I thinJc .it 
,i bears on isuSf ^df what • s been said here today; 



At Pensacbla Christian College/ and may I. say that 
all- of these 5;f^choolS; have what wouid^e called a lab school. / 
P^'nsacola Christian , is the la^gesii' christian school in the 
V world/ Has three thousand students. They are thie ma:)or pub- - 
lisher ..of chri^t i^n school curricuiurn used in the evjahgelical 

, ■ ■ r_ . ^ ■ ' . . 

aji4^ fundamentalist church schools in the United States. A. 

i I '■ - - v^r J ■ _ ■_ ■ ■ ' ' 

freshtivan h^s six hours of observatign. A sdphmoi/er in addir 



tibh to bbservatbh^ puts in time tutoring -^d does ab least 



one five-minute mini-iessbn during^ his sbphmore year^ br her 
' sbphmSre year. A^ junibrs th^g .^^.e' dbservati^^ have a 

y twd-^week unit that they, teach ^nd an ed^cat^pnal praGsttcum m 
anjr school of thei^ * choice 6f fbrty^^fivp^ hours- during the in- 
ter^term^ dr ^bst-term; jlemen'tary education m^ 
^ eight methods courses du^^g thei^ juhibr ygair. All l.tudents 
T are required tQ' take a philosophy of discipline course^ and 
; ^t^n (jtheif senior year >. they'' lax^e^pslxteen '^^^ of directed 
_T teacf i^f-S\i_ ad*^^^ to thei^ seminars; ^ ;i think a lanique . 

^ thing 'Si -eight weeks must ,fce in fbr ^^lemerftfel-y people r.j^ 

/ M- --■ 4 i,'^ .' J^' ' ' ^ ■".'^ ■ _ ^1^^^ ^- , - 
' must* b^* in the al)werAdr plri'mary'-^ grades^ aid eight Weeks' iri^ ;*.'' 

•^ tqe^Hipper elementary. In *\the ^-feighc^lc^hc^^ or sicdndary, ^. 




eight w^eka must be' tSaRil|lt irf. their ' ma jor and eight weeks .^n 
£heir^fn±n,or so tha^- /fhey; get a ■ very strong '^eacjiing. ' . 




^ ' Two o^^^<schcn51-s' ^ry. quickly. Bob Johes ^niVer-' 
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sity> one of ou^ previpUs speakers talked '^bb^iit^ ^ they 
are a member of that and tK^ir* stu<^eHts ha^e fifty tours at ' 



the sophmore level in lab school tutor ing^ dfaserv^'tibri, et:*- 

■ " ■ ■ • , : as - ■ ^ 

cetera. They have , additional fifteen Jhqurs plvis- pie^y. teach-r- 
ihg and peer teaching critique > a period of fift^e;|n vhoUra^^^^^^ 



du 



ring that junior y'^ilir and then nine weeks of directed.;^ ' 



' . 

teac^hing. Tennessee Tjemple follows qpretty much the sam'e 



re ' fqr-^. 



^jjjjiat. They have one additional^thing i^^t I, f^nd excitisg'^ania^, 



ccmrse 



'';i'.tf^^ is all of their stiidents- are recjuired to t^Ic^ a 

^ -■- ■■ - - ' - ■ *- - - ^ .— ' ■ '- ' 1'^^- , .„ 

in teaching the exceptional ^Uden't'jT . T|iey are^ !perl^^s, the 



school movement ih tshis 



far-thest ahead within the chslVt] 

• ■■-^'^ . 
area ; ' . ' . 

Thank you* 

. - COMMISSIONER KIRK: ^ -TH&hk ybu^veri mucH. , 

_ ■ ■ _ it , _ ' \ • ■ 1_ . T ^ 

Our last speaker , *bef ore. we take a break/, wijt^e 

2 ■■ • : - ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ I - ■ 
Carolyn Husem^ji , . who • s" a state Bbi^d ^memb^ f rbiti^ the teii^t^h / 

MS. HUSEMANc I was beMnning ^o think^>^^ . 
go i ng tol get ^ a chance t^ te«fcijE^ : ' It Fee Is gocr^ to^ s t^d ^ ' 



Cbhgres5ibrial district, Georgia. 



My name isvCar^lyn Huseina.n', ^1 'iji :me^ 



"j^ecS^gia State Board of Ed'^ucat^-oh andV^ojjB^erh^\^^ 
of 'the Natdonai S^sbciation of Stated BbSi?^ ' s iof Education .* I >■ 
amf Aliased this afternoon to have t 



ppoiitfcriit^ • to testify 



jmj /l 

t|(da_y on behalf of ttte National ^As^ociat^n of ^at>e Board's 
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of Education' which 



ri .rtearly .all of the sta^te 




y making, bodies' 



t territories and the 



District of eoiumbia. Our association shares.your concern 

_ . _ . ^ L/*^ . • ; . . 

abbi^ ;th^ quail ty Q and wants: to commend . ^ 

«t:&6 raSmber of the^*5ort«ni s^ion for focusing hatibhal attention 
on this issue. 

% . __ __ _ __ __ . _ ' . 9 

' \ Although a state and a local responsibility^ the 

•quality of America's teache^f^^^ *a nationatiW 

.concern. Effective teaching'h^s prof ouhd ei-f ects on the . " 

nation's economy, oh its national security ai^ on the varii4 

y ■ ^ ■__ _ f'-' _ _: " » " •_ , * " __ 

bil'it;y of bur citizens to -pat^ticipate, ©ff^tively in the > - 
L<|^moc^^ic process. It 'is to the credit of the^onufiissi.bR .-^ ■ ^ ^ 



that'its members have, t^k^ri positive steps in making qua 

■ * _ _ ' ■ . ^ - ' ' . - -V ^' 

•tf?. teacher ed^caticja a national issue and .a: national prici 




We strbftgly believe it is time to move befond rhetor'iX: to ^ , 




' 1 



possible steps toward a sblutiph^. : 
: y "■ 

■r . . " " " 



My written testimony details what^vis happening in 



several states in this region. Let me give ybu a\q.i?tck up- 



date^ ba my bwh ^tate, Georgia^/ * J 
Ten years ago, in 1972, Georgia became cbncerrtecl^. 

■ . .. . . . . .. •_ _ _ ^ _ ^ y . 

about the- certification prbc^ss of teachers , laaderah^p and . 

is(^i:vice personnel. ft ^statewide task force was (^stabli^hed 

and in 1975 th^ Stat^r-Bbard of ^Education * adopted policies 

Derformance based certification that .implefn^hted the recom- 
^ ,f * 

1 - : : ■•■ . - . 

'mendatibris of the tasK force and .estaBlished guidelines for 
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the State Department of E(|uGatioft ^arfd teacher: education 

V . ■ ■ ' ■ - ■ ^■■■'•^^ ,.6 . 

colleges i ' Requirements v^^^ ceriif icatibri iriciuded^ 

first, completion . of an approved^ in education at an 

J j± _ ■ ' ■ ■_ '_ ' ' ■ ' ■ _ ' ■ ' ^ _____ ~ 

accredit college, or uifiv.ersitytv [ Second, » obtai of a 

passing score dn;>2f criteria referenc in the apprd- 

^/ •■ .. J y- ' ■ ■ * 

priate t^ch^r^; /leafjJerS'hip, or service f ield, ftjid, third, 
a9hie\f3mehty^^^^ grading in. ^burteeh performance 



.comijeteiicies to ^ ' - - 



. _ . . _ ^ , 

teiicies to b^'^^ass-esse^ trained eyaluators during the 

f f ir^t . t^'re^y!^ emplbymeht. • ' , # ' - - 



; . ; S;imi:i?r'- act iSVi ties are 'happeni?ng in other states, 

-4'--:; • "--^^ - 1^^^ '-.-^ -.-^ __ - ^ _ ' 

tjjEe wish to 'ifeGbm^ thfe tbinmissiDn a^mec]l^nism for con- 

• 5,Mering:/^ad* evgLluaiiSg^ broad range of Emptors involved 

jiri'^he^ reci|UitQfe cert iff icatibri ^rid prbfes- 

si'bn^l development of. q^^^i^ teachers. W^Tiave": argued that^ 

* i" >. ■ • : ^'^^ ^ ' ^ • - 

•a varriety^ 6f exper iencesr^/feSpbnding' i3St;es of qi*ality and 
cbitijpetence currently exist- ijn our individual stages. Thefe- 

fore, i^e r^ecomm^n^'d ^that psrj^ority be given tb a national coor- 

- - -- ■■ ■ ■ '' '^^i^i'' _" ^ - - - - 

dirifetibh and upgfaMhg liniversity ♦and 

local ef^or.ts. We b)eiiev.e.',tj^etfmpst ef f ectiv^^ehicie f.6r; 

this cbbrdiriatibri rble„ wbuld be^a patibnalr agency with; dtie^, 

_ .-J?^- - - - t:?^-^- --: ■--:-_•■ ' 

^a'' broad state level cpnst?^ tuehcy r^-^t^o, cre<3il5t ii ty, xn the 

. ■ " ■ ■ '\ \ ■ .'V ■ ' 'V 

type^ eft diss^iriatibh and technical .a^^i-stance ^n.i^&%ssary - to 

accofupiis'tv^nd the evaluation of ..'-efforts -t'o create 'feea?hing 



e^xcellence; dnd three> administrative mechanisms already'*in' 

J ___ 

place^or national and regional ^:onferences to, give national 

n ■ , ; . _ 
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exposjjre to exc^ellence in practice and to allow states with- 
siiniiar ' problems and evolving sblutibris to share and cbbrdi-^ 



nate efforts. 

Subh ah agency coSld cbbrcSnate these effbrts with 
the ha^tibhai gbverhmerit _tb insure that national purposes are 
met. We believe that t^s approach responds to the ebmmis- 
sion's and the natibri's pribrity to insure teadher competence 
and encourage teacher excellence in a non-dupiicative matter 
that -builds bri existing esroertis^. 

* ' ' ■ v 

'_ ^_ ; k-, 

We commend you, again^ for addressing and taking 
actitiS.' bh this critical issue> and fbr the bopbrtunity to , 
represent the position of the state's .education policy 

makers . ' ' ; : - 

*•. ^ . .... _ _'• 

'^H^ fe ' We, are ready to work further with the Commission xri 
the^^ask of encouraging and upgrading the level bf teacher 
quality in bur riatibh. There is ho task more central to this 

: " . ■ ' , ■ V 

nation's future. 

- ► »■ 

COMMISSIONER: KIRK: Thank you Carolyn , thank. you . , 
very much. , 

I think we are. right on schedule v at 3' o'clock, and 
we will take a ten minute break and be. back for the discus- 
sibn. 

(Whei?^upon<\^;.a-brief recess was taken.) 
. . COMMITS ICSSl^R: KIRK: ^ he "Cbmrhi ss ion has -a^tteiftpted in 
it's delibJeiratidns to provide an opportunity for all vlew^ 
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points to be heard. We have especially encouraged the most 
vocal critics of the existing education system to present 
irifbrmatibh to lis • Gene Lyorihs; critic , jourfialist , ; and 
author of "Why Teachers Can ' t Teach" ; was to have jbe^ri a wit- 
h^ss^,^<3ay to serve as a discussant fbr our afternoon ses- 
sion. Unfortunately r a last minute problem- has prevented his 
appearance. Wi^'re very sorry tl$&t he can't be here. I'^i^ 

; : ^ % _^ ; y;.— 

sure ai^l "S^f you ar^ too because he\, would have jjrovided a' 
/lively stimulation fbr all bf us> but we will try to do.:tniLt 
in his absence. In his place we have ai|b asked Gary Sykes - - : 
and Sam Yarger tb provide : a brief syntfiefis and analysis of ; 
the afternoon testimony. Gene tybnnsioimal remairks will be 
inserted tn the hearing record. And rememb<^r the record will 
be* bpehed lihtii Juri^ 12th, so you may submit- >anythin^ up 
.Sntii that point. " * , 

May we now please have Sam Yarger; ' . . * 

MR. YARGER: , I didn't know I was going to have the 

opportunity tb do this, so all i .can do is respond ^o what fe^ ^ 

• ■* • * ... 

have- heard because some of the papejs that were presented I 

did hbt have access to pribr to this afternoon. I also think 

* ' - ■ - ♦ 

it's fitting for those of you who have- read ©ehe Lybnns that 

■• ■ • - - ■ « 

I get the chance tb stand in hi§ place. That ' s- ironical , 
beihg'as I 'm. a* member of one of the types of insti.tutiQns - 
that he's so critical bf in * his "writing,. . ' .v^ 

; COMMISSIONER ^^RK:./ See \^hat happens/if ydu don't - 
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^ ;^how up; 



^ MR*. Y^GER: Anci^he's been very ( Indistinguishable) 

teacher training^ students tlie,-iTia jor problems in Americah - 
schools and I 'm ii'ere to saj^ that it ' s really generous. 

' " ' 1 also thought about the task involved in synthesi- 
zing what I heard today and decided if / in fact/ there is, -.yr., 

2^oinfeone in thj;^ room who can synthesize what we heard today I 

,•♦ ■ . • ■ 

_ _ -- _-• . -\ ./:'■■ 

wbulfl appireci'atjpe' it^ if .they would raise their hand and 



replace me up here because it's not material t^^tt. cajgi bet- . syn- 
thesized. Rather I'm going to tell you what. I heard bi^ what 

. . . . _ . : ....... _ - 'J^ 

I think I heard. What I think some of the important themes 

that I- heard ant^^ry^anyi keep mys^f from making too many - 
. . cDitunehtaries concerning" thosfe themes. • 
1 did hear > imprgve th^e w64"k space arid ifiake jobs 



/more satisfying ^r teachj^ . I 'J|:hink_ th^t''«s a impd?*- 
tant jtheme. One that s^uidn't be dismisse^^^^p^f ^Skeii ligHtr^ 
iy. I -di^or would, hestitajt^tb t€Jk pu^h it quite tod 
strongly,. I think, th^^^^^ we have to^/do . is ^i?ki tfie-WorJc • 
space more satisfying./ the jobs more |^ti^yihg. * thioUk you 
do some of^ that by. bk^ng ^tt^ "aS^/wfiiat you're doing tfiari you 



wer;^ before. It's ^a hbtiori Called x*' cb^mB<rte motivation", - - 
'chat Robert White put f ort^ many" years^dtdf ^ JEt. kinda sayl 



that Gbjdy ^Hall becamesr^^a- hbck^ play^grli ^ nk^ h(^key 
^p^Sy e^; W9cs^rs.e Vhe dis9z3Vej:ed w^P'^o^Kst hockey. Eet 




■^f *^i'dn'''t "get teres ted in '.hbcJcey • .and^h^adeve"lb|> those ._ 
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A ©kills* . People^ who are better :-*at wnat^r the* do than ethers 'or 



^ . be^tejg'^tri what rthey ffld^^tjtQn they usfe to bey ^.tehd to ^jby the 



"work Space rtbrei J *tKihk the two iriterelate. on tWe teaches; - 
edii&atid4'aft<t';the^^^w^ organizational improvement ideas 
could stand* tpvle^n a lot frbiri ^ch -other. a. - * 

rea f 6r more teacher invSlvemeht 

. - ■ • r ■ 

link that that iff- ~ on 




And I thj 



the 



, 1 think it ' s ^important; on the'latter^ I think it's a 



potttieai distinctiorfc and discussion , that ' s^fijgdihg^tid be going: . 



on 



fbr^aroie "tiffle. There is clearly a need fbt .client 



\ 



development ] f or -^t^acher tS^yolyem^^^^^ when you^'re 

falS?iiiti';^aboa^^^^^^ ^^^PP^ ^ 



ti^t r-T-' th^ .goed .Be^Jphd^alP of us ^"^^ -t Hi ok,. J. at ^^t^^^ ^ 



lar' foi^ft^^^I |hink relaj^Ss:-t0 - pqJl^^^ poS^i tions^^ 




ard. o|-^ the 'need, ^r.^ Teacher eem^^ " f g^r-jihsfer- 



vice education.; ^Sztxirig woijl^ ^^itft-.tTeah^er C^njti^s Jfgr the , . 

lb . jL - ■ 

iaS^t 5pu] 




sfi»s^i«fc^ni as one„ 



le fresh 



>-^ather^d ddta. on^tl^m, !• 

liG^h^fc^in Amer£can v^acl5er s^duca'tj^Q^^ j# doh'^^hink, how- 



.'■ everi.p^fi^.^^^'^ire fcjrin,, or'rthe structure-Hfh^^are going tp^ 



^ 25 s^lve-^^j^^Caf i develoj 



inser.yice prfclems. I think th«y 



^. /^re^— - .— - - L, 




rt of the answ^ but^jot €he-"--HT^tlrr^^ 
V . ' I_Heard sbm^- cpr|f lictirig news too.^y I heard that 
e \iberai^Arts 



5 



J- • 



rai>'ftrts ba^^und is what's n^eded^d becoi 

!- L* ber 



a good 



eaiherv and I ■urso^ard tSj,^tJ^^- L* ber ii Arts 




^1 






y^^ ' h enough '.;^Beihg as I represerit personally • ^rj: in 

of higher ei^upation and a '^hooi educati^i^ I'^^^'^^wu 
tKinltfehat fehe^ 're bbtS imtJortaht points of vi^w, an4-. I do>_ ; i 
-think thlfe:tibalal' Ar^B bafcJcgrouhd i;nportaht .to peopl^ 

1 clear]<^db tH^k there^^ ftiore"t?^it j^; 
tharv that . yv^ 

I hfeard'% plea >Ecat ohd^ to threfe year inter^fgni 



B'ecbrSing teac 



rji^ipi 



That's ah ide^a that* is^, not n^^ to teacher*^ eduqation . . ' s 



Been here a long time'^ 



?t was pribpos^^.^^^ state ^^^^'"Nq^?^^^ 



I *1t hi hk It cbUid be workei^Jbut^^^^^ 



SLop, but ;politiucs**^ki lied: any. 



ed,> Ahd.l thir^ thatr-^e 




l^t jnight^^ imp lament-' 
irft^rnship witljf peq- 



'-pie, or- t^uly^ master . teadheys , i^nd^witti te^; supp^rt^^jph a 
-fe beir^ ^kpl<ated ^^jT^G^r^^^ 

l?Sp'f , serine and it ' s ^^cj^thing ttxIS 



from. 




^iri education. .1 w6n'£^ 
* ihg .that X 'm goings to 





larn 



rd of t!te n^ 



■-7 



f dr^'^-n-titfoi^g 'federal " supo£ar%^ 
§ed exce|5t> jit' s , ncytn- 
irnt^^ on .in>the^ 

next few-weel^s.' - / i \ i/^"' -^4^ / ■ - ' '^sjfc 
I heard -for coprdimtfen betweeh ^statqps an^ I heaj^^*^ 



hat states i.n^^^| ar^ the iey, i)^^ 



rove the learn-"^ 



rrig of ,'cl\i 



n ^a 



e ; training^ 



the ^ate has^a- rol^^p^layi. ^le^^' aly^ 



ot-^teachp^. ; that 




^2 - 



; ihg together/^^ulj^'-mafce^"^^ lot* of sense. 



1/ 



I bea^a about the need Sir what I W<mM call more 
.^-'^^^^plbefiavioristic:^^ educ^Sion and I heard thelneeA^or what 



1 wbul^^all more ' human iig tic teajcher education., vt think. 



.\ .. .. 

probably, there is merit to posali^J^s irr^hit I dbh^t 



think we know erfougl^ abcul^ 
leatrtdmg of students to. trarif ' 



id:! 



""¥hers;^or theV 
c^a^bia^ into into 



rigid J^'ehaviQi^tic type things . t'^ftr'j^^ \ 

___ ^Jf. '^-^-I-.-A^-. .--1--— ' ^ 

the skills that are related to diildren-Ts learning . that much 

• ■ - - ' ■ „ ' ■ ■ *" . " • ' 

- *' ' * _ - ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ . ^ _ 

^bf our prbgram can be — can be skill learning. As an | 

admin:^t'rat^r land\educatOi^'^'l al^a^&assumed a beliefs in 
^ea^hers^ v; . s ^ ^ - , ' 



Of \the thdng'^ th?t^^^ f^^f 
bJcaSe^e^MOUs bf , was on^^^af bur^'l*^^pE^^^ ^ 
^ef^ashiji^g^utonom the^hrlstian^phoo^^ 
^ ,|r j the parents a^ to their b^ref s . ^$hat ^^s sbmethihg that' 




ybi^^wbrk /^t% public' edticatibri lohg ^ehbugh you ^Jb com^^b 
respedt and admire i^X^ i£ not ertVy : ^ "V, ^ ^ ^ 





My cbmrnenfeary , whic^ i?^ last what I^'J 
1. Ij ^thought -that I^vfieafd^la lot .of ^ganiJatibrfs 

alre^y knew existed. I^thbught 1 heMrd « pbajLtibns 

\ _ > _ _ ✓^^^fc ' 

N^laid in front oStin^ that I alr^e^ady knewf existed* - 

And 1^ hough t-^ .heard stome ideologiec .presented I 

wouldYlike ,us td^ come up wathj 
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lems "thatV'- 
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Lne about 



i . we're talking about for grfttfng^ in format ft form 

X/^'C^ ipr discu^j^/deilv^ those gl^g^S; with S^'^^^ik^^ 

finding sei^ina. WIS might .^be, 

Id suggest ±t''s iibti goLHg to be concluded ,iij Iffif 



lEo^- for 

ftnd ± would sugg 



st^. And I wi^ the Cdurtcil^cll anflj^ope that |^hey jcaxi 
• _^ j ^a^I^/us with something ^h^ ' - • 




\ Thank ybu 

\ - (^MMiSSfONER K^?{K: Thank you -very much. 



'J 




GasTjf Sykes. 



MR. SYKES:/ I^ - some wa^j'tfne fundamental question 
4,^* 'today that/^w^ haverytjjpaallyl^^ directly is, just how 

how do we go aboj^- i-iftprovin^ t)i^ qu^t^ity ^ o And 

__ _ ' ^^-^ . ^ 

of^ it is fo^us^d on the*teache as, ^e^ Iqot bfv^bb<| * 

j^^K^^^^li^^ tf aching. Cf/S ing^tegi^ l^t^&tj^ pool , 'a|id 

, ^ igeAt ,^^ai5d ^159 on ^ J TlflS jiotiojipDeiftc 

^ • I .> ; ■ ' »/■ ""V 

5 ;f:-vire^. ,tp, get gbdd^pVbp^^^ arid -vji^. ha^qH^^.. 

:^;SEcio ho iS t heiTu t her* eS^ ^ 
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sjaldarasr^ control^ tf4.ts>) criteria, Kl^ — a whole 

V- a whole 's^t of't^rms* that we cah>featerially • 

' ,ef f eGt>r€>ie quali^^^fc ki^d of ^uper - ; 



ire outs ide of the *4 



iols\ that;''^heres in such thihgS: 



s sfca"t€p|vlaw>. guidelines / 'regui^^ tests^ ah 




great deal of dL 




And _ -r- 



r4l;'^wbnder — \I really wol 



se todSy on those subjects 
ist Ifew sigrtiTicaht a regulj 




agproachjis l^kelV )lo to i mprov i 



a — 't.Y)!^^i^^ note that ^recqived sbmewh^^^^s^ atteh-^ 



5n/ 



igs: as spppo^sjt for teachers. > 



The 



govei 



'^Gi^eh 



work/lhg cohdi/fSfoh^ for teach^r^ 

, \ _M^-,^'' 

W^' ^ m'any^ t^eacjtijerp ^se^f ''to '?i^orJt^±n ^isqlatl6ff ' ' 
pirly 




o a 



ii^nang 



^^e^^y^^^^^^tely needs in that first 



S(?^ 



'effect^ 



1 . vt do ywi t i I f fectivene 
V ES^ho^ndt 'polic 



tocher Vs clasg^^j^^ior ^ny reaSfcin^" How^ 
.relat*i:ons in tfie workplace Well >^itiy r^' 'sJ 
tHbse sbrtfca^ issues .have a great deal- rnor^-./^ 

an with reguiatioi?"of 




^;aSers at any level the-^gSteitiy. And 



^ In^^pmey^ays we ne^ to balance a^^cern 



1 for ^ r^egdlati^' Vi^S^ concern toi? VQuality dS worklife. 




schaqi 



den 



ion/betweett the/qua^.ty b^. worklife in 



^ . outcomes ^ of school 
-ti^f thoiigft is Vt-S, 




f Sjchdbling for stu- . 
worklif ec^oi '^^a.- 
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quality of ^dupati©n for '^stufi.^^s are i^^x^icably 

related one arioth^ .^"s^tdfe to^ay to the exteljt -^Ha^^ 

teache^ ie *inteilecta^i^^^ the job, have warm 

satisfying cltallehginq ana exciting: -re'latibriships^-Hbr^^ti^r 
' . • I v" - ' • ^-^ ■" 

•work- with their students , Nyith tttfeir colleagues, with their 

^ administrative 'sul^eriors.. Tfe that extent &tudeht learning 

_l will be ehhanced. And th^t ' s • the . locus f or^,, the ptttiprbvemerit 

of teaching:. This ^iin |.t t^ ^?tinsa^ th'^S^ do have to pay 




xind o5crmoraJ|:^^ua^^ calling 
£6^ -indr'^ Salaries Hrat*^ vinaep^dent^ of iJthe. 

he^ded cbnsider4tJ?^ils '^biiti Tidw salaries -tend %o get 

-- • ■ • - - ■ • - 



or'''" mairket '.condir-fe 
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There 



just a gehe- 



is" a noble calling 



tj6\jtg]^t to be 



in bur ^<^ie^^ . And that ^rc some ways 



S/^j^jtt^t ^^n '^t ^here the v^ay- it .us6d to 



any ^d^t^^^hat yo.^^coJ^d ^in,^,^|^i 1 
£ ^g^rvasiT 



IS a 



set 



expression %f self interest that th|it's 
H^at • sz-g^^^^J^itpori 



want to clo^e by say4n! 




Quality' of 



iduai) sc^ioois f^s a^D^^fl^eiy cri tica^^ tgi : 



ig. And there "^-re a lots of^pecif ics^&^ar 
ItJt- we shbii:lHn_'t <lps^ sigSt of that in bur ii^te^ 





1 ^> 




Idvel ^RLicy certificatibii**ahd some of these other cbaf^'^, 

, ^ ...... > * * ^ ^'-'^ 



^y^:j^--:J-'!^^n3. thatii^- that in some ways*^reoccupied the h|paring , '^C? 



t^ 



COMMISSIO^R KIRK: Thank you^ Gary. 

Now i would like to bpem this up to questions by 



e CJommissioners and if any of our presenters would also 



■ like to ask quest^ioris^ w§ welcome them, 




)6 we have a fir«t 



MR. FOSTER: M^daih Gtj^^irjnah. 

._ _ _ ' 'S^* y _ ^ " _ ■ ; : ; _ 

I'd. like tb a^fe>thg Superintendent from, Jackfecln, 

_ ^ - - _____ •_ 

Mississippi a question. To amplify his Statement oh the 
^^s^cbn^l page \ji Jackson this year we iinpiementeid a formula 



that^uts perfoi^ance oDj^equal f ooting* wi-t,h- se 
statf reductibh deci 



i^jpJriJ^ 



in the 



EKLC 




that concept 



set 



■^^^L^—-- — ---X^ 

"^a^ottjf t^/change the way we redace the 



%ta'ff'Mri times bf statSsfSfeiuS^-^^ the way we 'e.vaju^ 



We: put tog e t h e^, ^ . Ha \^ -^E" sy wHi ceiled Shared 
Gbverriahts which is made up bfVt'eachjerjg r . adminiS'tratiSrs , 
patents. They' help us arrive at^poiifcy aeci$ioi?'s, |We ^ut 




ents. They' help us arrive at^poiifcy decision's, i 
together a ; Shar^ Gb^^^^ahl^ gfpup^f^ f brmulkl^d^^' 
for^ — fmr *staf f e^^^jjation baseci pr^^merfpirmance, j||^nibrity, 
certif icatibh, and ^ taf f. devel6pmeht;M^ the \l§gihnir^^ 

' . ^ ^. A ■ - 

this year, it's a 100 ^point scale Pterfjorman'be ccfunt 

• ' * . / - W-t : 'V' ^^^; , 

points, senibrity cbunts 40 pbihts^ s^f f "^diyel6gmeht ,cbunts^^^ 

- . _ . ■ _ ^ - ^^^^^^ -J^ ---"^"'^vy^''^^^ 

oints, and degrees, counts 15 point^, . total iq^^ ^100 



poijits, maxinmin lOi^ points. >0're mo^ng to*.i'ncrea§i 



performan^ to 60 points o^ireff ^ f our y^aj? period tiji|fe. 



_ 'f 

^ Reduce the staff by 



pec^le this yea»> and we ha: 

t 



pfeseht ^ime seT^n.H^olfirt cases-- over th^c,-;.^ut I 
^ e^ent^al^t^t:,^,:^^-^^ |n that direettorL^Jt^esjamse 




> 



dif f etence ; im »e penfbtmahQep^5T~;sup^ a1id_^f4hqjlj/ 
pals, Ve^hem, aod if yotr were, to ask the parents they couli 



give 

^We just 'ne^ to put it in. 
We'Ve struifcling thrfeugh t 



you a pretty gbbd "^ndicat io^n. /j^^ th^.^,^ff^r^ee is/. 




: k±p&- Y^^ scien^^ic 4sett'j^g 
at ^ 



t th^Z^f>^seht Itime. 





Yes, indeed. 




MR. Fq^lTENBfB; 



IkIRK:. Margaret. 



^; (4ft^T0N^:, Doctor Fortenberry, in car4:y:^rtg -bfi 



• f r6ni;^Ml-«{ F6ste3::^^^.cp^^ on_page' 3 in the center ^of . thej^^ ■ 
t ^f^^""y^^ ' systems have viirtilairy nd'" . "^!^ 

' y.-^..^|^tl into wflbyWas^^ teach, teachers are- tr^ih^ja ; --/\ 

•4Dy uni\mrsit»ies th^fe;i^e licensed by the state, Sh^y j^gme tjD ^ / 
s;^ ^the.^ scnbiQa^ d^t^ of approval t|ifet "reyeals 

._ .. . h. _ . ■ r . _ j f-i - - * "S 

i^AKH3|:hin^^ their apt;;i?t\sid,es .and ability, ancyth^y^ftr^ released | 



But indeed , 



apd '^otey remaih .iJcensed -Jieafc 



,d is ell's sijj 



vrirMt Mr^ 



)st:ef^, ^have- had 



iput into that; so I 'm havj 



Ws^v>e f)?i0SS some. I'hput^m select i^/i * 
But competei 



ty ^ h e \u hi V e xls i|by a 



;^he s ta te , | J^^t ^y» ^'^^^^ngfe^^^l Districlj^o^ 
^irt^ ..di^,^t jHt tjiat i knew ^ ^^$^w> s e^cg^^.^^' 




any o 

' thpse;^^t-;;J^^ 



'm cotrtpetent^^ ^ 
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I — it was dfesigried to gitve- us /hopefully^- a better ^teaching 
' st§ff, cj^^p^er adrninistrat^iy in the Jackson public * 

JS^^pi&tever inf liie^e it 'haV^ t-Ha.t!i'_>JfeiHgt that 



1^ 



Of 



MS . MARSTON: Very tactfully, ajfsv^ered.. Thank ybu._ 

MR. FORTENBERRY: Thank ybi^ 

' ' ' ' ' " \ ' ' ' ' ■ * ^ 

MR. CROSBY: While we're bh i^thi s^Aiper^int-endent . 



COMMISSIONER KIRK: Mr . Crosby.L, 



■ ;.^yr MR. CROSBY: I . . coming .back tp^ 7^ 
do you haveVbuilt in well , what do fybu have bi^ilt in as aiS^^ 



mechanism 




measure y:hat performance befd 
RIFing process? / / 



I tfet: to' the 



MR: FORTENBERI|Y: ^Ther^ a^i^ ~ tS^* 
a formalized process VOf obs%vabie behavior^ t- 
• visor h^fe:.;tb make^ in relatibh to teacljers at 's^ based oh 




classrobm dbselrvatidns I would be 

"\ -J} > 

less, tnan -hbri^st tb 



than it ^ouid^be 
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observation measure into reaching that 100 perc^ht . . . 

• - . * ■ • 

MR.-, FORTENBERRY: This year . i i 




MR. ^CROSBY: You skid . you had' S^hared Gbvernbrs> 1 

want . .. 

MR. ^FORTENBERRY: ThiTs year 40 percent of 100 
points^ a maximuih of 40 percent of the ISO points, v. It will 

. - . ■ - J ... ■ ^ ' 

eventually reach 60 |)oints of ;1ihe yjtO. over a fbiir year 
period. •- . ' . ■ , . 

MR. ^ CROSBY:. ' Now is that more than one pei:36h 
S involved in that observatibh p^rbcess? 

MR. FORTENBfiRR* : built*" in ^'level it can^ 

^ • ^ X --• - - — - - 

^. either be a prihcipal - or a vide principal. ftnd 6f frourse. 

• * ■ ■ M'.'^y . - '■ ' ^ ' ' 

there is the right of a^^built;'in statp .law in *bur piblicy v tod. 



r.. 

There is the right of idue proc^esp..: 

^ ^ ■ ■*■ ^ '-^ ■ ■ - - — ■■'■Vy ' ^ . " - 

*^^v . CCJMMISSIONER; KIRK: 1' wpa3^ ^ike to ask Mr . ' 

Fdrtenberry a questi^ too.' lis we go about the ciJUntry t>%^^ 

^ ; - ' ' ' _■ < J * ^ __ ^'^^^^ . 

these hearings it becomes ihcreas^iTi;5rly^evident - to us that ill 



5k 



tTi<jlyievide 
rincipals / 



the administiratiGns , and the princi'^als / the "siipeifinten- 
; • dents, ^and such> se^m to be putting ihto effect ^som^ kind of ^ 
an adaptation of a management by objectives — typevbf things 

:■ « ... ■_ : — ■ _ _ 1 _. . ^ • 

now IS — a syst^. Is tha^t true 'in youf\ case and i-f so, ^ 
were you irif luenced' by the business woJfld? Were you laflu- 
enced by ^the pabllc? Is this just fomething tHat*is-^ your 
^ pjcpTCSSi^pnal jCurnais? It has hit us vfery clearly that it - 

- r _ ^^r^^- -- -- - • ^ 

seema to bet -that the educators ara/now borrowing from the • 
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■A 



business wo^d and saying, all-right, we have ah^ie piSns,: ^e 
have effective — this is the way to ^et ef f ective^teachers , 
other product; th^ clieni:, "yawC^nq^^ 



the new terms • 

" ' MR. FORTENBEB'RYr Okay; Let me say^one a^itional 

thing about performance. If you,, followed the l^st Gallop 

ti_ _ ' ""^ _ _ .; _ _ _ _'. ' ' ' 

Pbilf In the last Gallop Poll 70; percent of the American peo- 
pie indicated that they thought" that performance should enter 

into thr RIFihg. another'^Pery Striking feature in that . , 

■ . ... \ ' • _ _ ! _ . • ' • _ 

" .^ax'tl was only two |ifet&ent of the American people 

• WJbb/ tid*'their children in publi?:- scho*ol*s, had. no- opinion on 
th9^g|?ajt?t^^ question. \ _ v . . . 



^. * ' Now back tq ybuiE^/ — the sbther gguestidn about nMn--- 

■ % ^gemeht b^^bjectives. — there's no qt^^s^ioh that' the 



^ schooig- o^^i^siness and the business world has had some im- :| 



pact of school man%ement. I don^t think there is any /ques- 
tion ^hat that is the -case. We try to Qper^t.e the Ichbbl; . 

sed on some bbjebtive some objective base and we\ > 
ipvdb'tlxe s^me thing tn curriculum. One of tjieithihgs . 



^t%^£t§^ive.'schbbl|> tha out of effec't^ix^ . - 

• school. rfs4a%fch^^^'i more in those, schbbls 

where *^^iej^e^^^^v of whkt is expected of • 



t^e^ teachi^r ^t6V^'^^^ii='^ is very clear. ' Ron Edmonds/ and 

BA2:h Ro^enshine.^hd^oth^:|^ J::lear ly indica-ted thos'e data 



in tsh'e-ir- f^sear^.:^^<|^iso,^.'^^^^^^^^^ a super ihtpSdent • s standpoint^ 
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I have an ahriiiai evaluation with the Board of Education/ 

_•_ _, . ' r - ■ 

and that i^valuation is ba^sed upon some agreed upon bbjectibris 
each yeari T: want them to — - 1 want to know the things 
around which I'm being judged. And we need to mutuaiiy, the 
Board and 1 heed to mutually agr^e upon a set of objectives. 

_ <r_ _ ■ __■_ 

"That cle^r — that clarifies the things around .which we arp 
to be evaluated. Schools of business arid the busiriess world 
has had, some impact, ' there' s no question that that is the • 
case. There are some ihtahgiBH^s that make it somewhat (Ji|- 
ficult in education. To pursue that to the nth degreeVbut ^ 
nevertheless, I think it's a good approach. . ; 

• MS. LARSEN: Contrast ing » today ' s session with yes- 
, terdayS' and for any 6f_^bu who do not knbw^ we were but 

.visiting schbbls yesterday. We went to Douglas .^ligh School 
and Mb^ High School here . in Atlanta. We saw the smiling 
faces of children. We saw the smiling faces of a lot of 

* staff memfe>ers, great exuberance and I would say we ended ye§- 

A __ _ __. __ ____ _ _ _ 

terday's visitations with really uplifting feelings. Today 
we've had some testimony: that is extremely challenging. Sbme 
of it, somewhat> defensive. Perhaps a lot of it, somewhat, 
depressing. I think about the only joy 'that we've had today 
contrasted with the joy yesterday is bur — the delight of 

V 

our kindergarten teacher and the freshness that she had and • 
the work ethic that she seem to experierice iri her job, and 
the gentleman representing the Christian Schools who was out 
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from under all the regulations that) all of the public ehti- 

^ . . ... 

ties have; And i think in lbb^:irif :^t the end of the page of 

^ • • - ■■ - -> ; 

Doctor Fortenberry ' s testimony >edacatioh for too long ffas 
provided a professional riesting^^^rdUnd for mediocrity. • i^'s 
something' that really hai become a challenge of this ebrhihis- ' 
sion;_f And as we Ibbfc at Doctor. MacCdll ' s points and the - 

; . \. ' . ^ r ^1 - ' 

things that will deve'lop. teacher satisfaction apd school 

* *_ _ __ 

effectiveness and a'gbbd s.chool site ^rid recalling it to the 

_ ' _ _ 

testimony of bbth K^ithy Jones and Mary Lou Rbmaine, the -ques- 
tion of variable salary scSles^ is again before us. What is 
your feeling on that, Kathy, as far as revitalising teachers 

that might be somewhat less tljan your f bur ( indist inguish- 

■J - , 

able) burned but or whatever • ^ Woul^d giving incentiv^ pay or 
merit pay be a plus or a minus as far as you' re^ cbncerned . - 

MS. JONES: T^^re's, a good deal of controversy 
among educators about thalt point. I thinjc if"Ve lived in 
Utopia > merit pay would .be a gbbd thing. And I have to 

• •- 4 - - -- - 

answer this somewhat personally frofn my ten years bf teaching 
experience. I have yet tb find, a good way in which to 
measure the basis -of merit. I find that more times than not 
the teacher who can polish the apple the best will get the 
merit pay. And it may not mean that-^the best -job^has been 
don^. I often find that merit either causes teachers not to 
be able tb speak out abpat the things that they need to be 

* _ * ■ _ _ _ ^ir___:_' 

improved, or th-at if they db then they are not considered 
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often, you knowV times for a meritV I do think it's very 
^mpdrtant that^ gboid teaching- be rewarded , but there are a 
"number of other ways * that St can b^. i thtnk Ehat if a 

teacher i^ hot doing a good job then the teacher does not 

belong in a classroom, And ^s long as they are kept there 

s - ' . . . 

they deserve the money • And it should be comparable to 

- '. » - ' 

other prof essions in our society since education is 'the very 

________ _ - _ \ - - _ - - - - _ - - - - ^ - - - 

b.asis and I consider ^the children of this nation to be the * 

- \ ' ' ; 

best resource for our country; 

— - ■ r • - - - ----- '-. ■ . 

MS. LARSEN: \ So you wbuld think t^at the mediocre ' 
less substandard teacher should be cancelled out Qf the 
system? , ^ ' \ ^ * " * * 

CGMMISSlbNER KIRK: What about grievances? 

^ _ _ •_ _ ' \ _ __ 

MS, JONES: Pardon? 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: What about the problem of grie- 
vances ahd^ you knbw^/what the Unions have provided for these 
teachers. Sometimes, as you know, being honest, it means 
that no one will let them ge^ out of the system because they 
do not want to go to Court/ They do not. want this problem. 
1 realize that the or^nization that ybu:' re representing, but 
i wondered if ybu would answer this in a perspnal way. 

MS. JONES: Well,. I think we all have our tasks to. 
peiffbrm in the educational structure. And there is an evalu- 
ation process of teachers. if that is- done properly and if 
recbrds are kept ahd^if they are evaluated in a number of ^ 
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different ways then there is no problem in' determining whe- 
ther a teacher is doing a;c6mpeteht job or hot. a^nd if you 
read the tenure laws of most of- our states, they don* t ^ 
guarantee^ that a teacher vp:!! be kept in the classroom for-^ 

eve^?' unless that teacher is>. doing a good job. And so I think 

^ _ * 

if all levels, .the administration , and. so forth^ do what's 

Suppose -to be done that that will not be a g) rob lent*, 

' __ _ / 

COMMISSIONER KJRK: I have one question .ttiat 1 

would like to ask any member df th^ presenting panel whd# 

r 

would like to answer this. It seems as though, wi^th all of 
the problems with teacher certification/ with the iguality of 
schools, that if — and this has just been a suggestion by a 
number of people if there were some kind of a test 
testing, abiliti^^s 'at different levd^s, for instance that by 
the time you finished third grade you should be able to read 

-to this capacity. By the time you finish six grade you 

A ' ■--.». 

should- be able — an eighth, and tenth, you knbw> yb^ cbuld 
decid'fe the ciit off points.- If there were ^sbme; kind 5f a test 

''it doesn't have to* be a national test* It doesh't have tb 
fit a a resp^ctive group of liests, the California' Achieve- 

^ment T^s't,^ sonjethi'ng df this- nature that'^^^^a^' established . ' , 
Wbuld this in ^effect over a ^period of time show whether or 
not the teacher could cut the mustard. I d6n\t mean "a 'fi?st 
teacher, a first year teacher, a provisional licensed te^- 
cher; !• mean b^^er a period off say, three years, again 
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.... V. J y _ _ . . _ _• 

depenc^ihg oh the levels of the children in the -classes. For • 

instance^ ' that given that there^wiii be variables^ that the^^'e 



will(^be different level abiTityr 



but give^i all of that;* that 




over a period of time that if tM ^teacher consistently did 

- - ______ ___. _. 

have students wto passed sbme^kihd of — I».ddh't want to 

it competency becajise that invisdons ail kind of other 

problems ^ but i mean some kind. of b^sic skills that they can 

^read at tihis levels or they carv-c:<- shtjuld they. be pusl^ed -on/ 

yb^ khow^ from grade one grade to th^ next, "It seems as 

though that would be some , way to measure; I mean we hay^ tp ^ 

have a base! We have to say that "when they get but of kin- 

dergarteh they know the ABC's. That they have to know how to 

count from- this — you know, I meaJ^/ every kindergarten tea- 

. - V . .: . _ _ _ _ _•_/ • ^ _ ___ _.^ ._:: ' 

Cher knows that. so by the tim^ they finish eighth grade or 
such tl^s^ should have this amount of knowledge. Now if^we 
could agree or? would this not help all tlie Departments, 

bf Educations , all the superintendents?* It many be a sim- 
plistic view*. And I '^n alsb wbhdering about the Chris^tian 
Schools. Would this — they are now in Court, battling states 
-for their^ 5et-tif icatioh^ * And one of the Cburt case^ in- 
•Micfcy-gan, . i know, tha-t they entered into the recor'd ' the Caii- 
forhia Achievement Test bf these schbol which were cons^ider- 
ably higher than the public sbhools. " And ^t> i^ was saiS^ . 
*that the — their teachers were hot competent.' Now what in . 
the filial analysis iis competency? ' ^ 



i 
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MS. MacCOLLu Let itte make a couple of comments onr 

■ ^ ' : . * . - - - 

that^. Experts 6n testing will, be the first ones to tell yob. 



not to rely bh testing f or major decisidns i Okay . In terms 
of evaluating teacher performance, generally, the recdmmenda-- 
tion*is that tests provide c^e form of information. But the 
tesls results *a3^e not wholly dependent bh what the teacher has 
done with the children during the year. There are many other 
things that enter into that teacher Is ability to work well 
wits these particular students which may be taken — have to 

be taken, into account. 1 was struck by the statement that 

_ - » ' ^ _ 

bnly the upper 75* percent of "^children are admitted into the 

Christian Schools! Well, if you teach a class which only 

admits the upper 75 percent theri^ ybu know, p^bably you're 

gbing to get more achievement than if you had a class which 

is concentrated ffdm the bbttbm br whatever. There are a lot 

of problems' with that. Ybu n^ed a combination of evidence. 

Some based on . observation of the teacher*s work , and what 'the. 

teache^- does. That ho ohp single basis is enough. And that 

i think that that Doctor Fortenberry is right in leaving • 

-V ^ \ 

rootn fbr an element bf professional judgment. The miajorj 

article that I reviewed that talks about testi^hg as^ a means 



bf selecting emplbyees makes the remark and 1 think, not 3ust 
a jocular fashion, that for all the sophist ication^ et 
ceHera, et cetera,^ bf 'tests 
age .where for productivity is 



ch his grown up in the mbdern 
\^le^s than it was in the bid 
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days, when hiring was baseS oh the foreman's good judgment of 

_^ ; - -v L 

who w,as or was riot a good wbrJceii'. And 1 think that's some- 

thing to keep in mind. - . ' 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Doctor Fortenberry ^and then we ' 
will have|Mr. Lowdeh . ' : 

MR.. FORTENBERRY: I would join her in part of that 
opinion, to some degree. To some degree^ there is a higher 
level of Achievement based ori selected erirbllmerit. 

)M*4ISSJ0NER KIRK: I — 1 really would tike to 
redirect th:.s quSstidri. ' 
. MR. fortenberry': Okay. 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Leave out what I said about the 
Christian Schools if you like, okay, because otherwise we'll 

_get into a controversy about the Christian Schools. 

' _ « ^ ■' 

MR. FORTENBERRY: If — if we're going to have - 

things on the record. I wanted. that statement in the recbrd 

' ■.. — - • 

though. V V, 

^ COMMiSSiONE^i KIRK: Fi^e. But I mean just answer^- 

, , 

perhaps addre3S youril^lf to the question about public 

■' i • - • 

schools . . ' . ' . ' 

^' MR. FORTENBERRY:' Okay, fine. I think^ tests — you 

5 ,j_ 

must consider performance of students. There must be some 
way to measure that perfbrmarice agairist expectat ibris . We. 
have* not yet psfr fee ted * very gt)bd the measures of exppcta- . 
tibrls. What shbuld he achieved. And we're moving in.that^?' ' 
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\ direction some more. There are some rsys terns around the 
country, and we ' re Jtioving in this direction, where over a 
long period of t^ime you can collect, ehcugh data* at least tb^ 
ask some questions. Why students in one classroom of simiiar ; 

backgrounds are progressing faster than students in another 

" __«__■ 
back — or students in another classroom. There are some, 

. - • 

' __ r 

things that , are emerging . it takes a f aitiy sophisticated 
data processing appifctach to be able to manage those 'data. 
But I thifik that is the direction* in which we are moving, and 
i think that is a very legitimate way of evaluating what . ^ 
we're all doing. Now it's not just the evaluation of the^ ^ . 
teacher. ^ The evaluation of the school, the leadership in the ^ f 
school, the leadership in the system, thQ amount of resources 
that are provided? that also must enter into it. But it — 
it is, in my judgment a very important approach and one which 
cannot be neglect^ because the people are I'doking to us to 
provide student learning and we must ask questions about 

whether that is or is hot taking place and why it is or is 

. _ . " / _ ■ 

not taking place. * * ^ ^ . 

COMMISSIpNER KIRK: Y^s , sir. ^ 
• ■ ' ^ . I* ** 

MR.^LOWDEN:, I'd like to observe two thirlgs. Num- ^ ^ 

,_ » _ 

ber bne^ so cnat it's clear 'to all of the other presenters. 



\ 



I did indicate that while that had been the/ pattern that that 

pattern is changing and we have, for example, used the bldVst 

line in mental maturity's test- to ascertaici since some of my 

* - # 
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friends are in the public school sector in Alabama had thrown 

out the challenge that we had the creaS of the crop- Arid we 

fburidr for example^ the second grade level that our students^ 



mean scores were 101. One hundred bein^:the center of the 
scale. ^ And at the ninth grade, lewl there was a 'slight - 
g^skewijig to aboytt 107 which we wodid have to do some Ibrigi- 
tudirial atudies t6 determine whether it^'-s the program itself 
that was pausing the scale to increase 4^ if there was . some 
selectivity factor there^ The secbria thing is in my printed 

tes^timoy I quote Donald Medley at- the University of Virginia 

. ' ■ ■■ , • " . ^ ■ . ■ 

in an article. Arid I think this is something' that maybe. has 

; . , ' 

been -made fozzy here today. 3 think he gives us some useful 
distirictives there between teacher ^cbmpetericy which he de^ 
fines as any single knowledge, skill, or professional value 
-position whiSh the teacher may be said to possess or not pbs- 

____ - _ ■ _^ ^ H 

sess. Arid the possesSibri of which, you believe to be relevant 
to the successful i^practice o£ teaching versus teacher compe- 
tence which is defined in terms, of that persons, ro^tetoire. • 

How confident 'a teacher is deperids on the repertoire of cbm- 

. ^ _ _- _ H ^ ^ ^ - ■ . - 

petericies that he or she possesses. Then he makes a further 

_- 1 ^ r 

distinction then in performance which refers to what the 

teacher' dbes bn the jbb. ^I've seeri people with^ht Beta 

■ . ^ ' ^ 

Kappa keys hanging on their vest who couldn' t *±each their way,* 

: » * ' 'U ' • 

but of a, paper bag and cbmiriunicate anything to students and 



nothing was happenina in -that clas.sroom; And then lastly he 



; ., 20Q 



talks about teacher eff^ctiy.enesi -which : is the title'bf 
today's hearing which he says iefers to #the effect that, the 



-'i:eacher's pSrf 6rmahce'> has on pupils::ahd that this is the bbjb- 
tbiti lihe in ediicatibn • ' The^ can blr they can't r^ad^ 

: - wRen tfi^y get but bf third grade- and the .teaoher ought tb^e/ 
'judged bh Vthe* basis ^5 the, cugiulati^e teachers first are Kv-3 
in that one . skxll ^rea^-v ^ * ^ ' . > ; " \ 

J - .-^z - dOMMlSsiotie^ XiSK:* Thank you. We'll have --t I ; : 
*' think' we* 11 have ybu firs 6 and then Margarets 

' ' , MS / ITONES:: i am a reading<,*speGijailst and I^^^tist 
'.^^h^ve. to make a bbuple, of- remark^ i You've gbt to realise t 
by the eS<J of/ third gra^^^ some students are n'ot goiAg to be . 
ablg. to read ahii they mature ^at greatly different rates i i 
have ^worked pa^ children who could hot read much 

- -at ^1-1 until they were hirieVbr ten -years old. And thdn I've 

. : _ ^ ■ ■ , . ■ ■ . 

seen them take bf f ^ana^-becbme ^u'perb readers • And I would - 

neXrer waht^ th^fe. child to be judged ^ :^ou know, by a certain 

standard and then have that hbt happfeh as a result bf that 

\ judgmef^. : % also' would hat ha^ a poor 

A_,_:: j^:^ ___________ ___ _ \ 

/ teaciier because; that was ' happening. Because you can do — ^ ; 

you can: do everything- in the world for' that child and if h^ 

is 'not rjsiady ^or; if he does not have that capabili^ fhen 

cahnbt do -it. ^ * ^' . 

^ : ' COMMISSIONER KIRK: Margaret. 

■ •■ TViS . MARS'fbSl^ I was .very^ very ihterest'ed in^_5Irv^ 

' ' : ' , -mV . '''''' 'r.f::y '^ 
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Lbve<?ay's jEigjures^ 92>000 ydungs'teM . in the state of Georgia 

- - - ^ ^. ' < 

in private schools which is almost the size of EJublic e(3uca- 

t ion- in the state of Delaware. And we have come today to 

talJc about teachers and teacher education, and i. would be 

very interested for both .Mt . Lbveday and Mr. Ldwden if you ^ 

-could very* briefly explain to us hoW you, in* the private sec- 

; tbr> evaluate teachers and when you find .that bhp bf them-r*' 

not acceptable how difficult it is ;to remove them from tJ)e 

)* classroom,^ Are you Experiencing > really, some bf the same 

' problems that we're expetienclng? * . , 

V;: > . . MR. LOVEDAY: I t^ihk that sbme bf the same prbb- 

s,. yes. And as I pointed out in my remarks the respbhsi- 

biiity as- we see it -lies with the head of tjhe schbbl. And I 

in most of the private schools when the head of the 

;^ -' ' • ' ■- . - ■ * - - " ■ 

v schSpl determines that a teacher: is hot producing, he polite- 

iy asks this teacher to go somewhere else. It's just — just 

■ --i ' ■ , ■ 

t hat/sfmp le. 

MR.^ LOWDEN: I think' in the church schools which 
I 'm -akgbciat^d^With, the pattern would be first since we view 
them^as being cb-labbrers in the .ministirj^ , therefore, bur 

apprbach wbuld be one of seeking to work- with them in' every 

— fi ^ - - - J ~ ~ ' \ 

possible way to help them over any rough spot^s. ''Iti wbuld not 

be so muph a superibr. subbrdinate kin^ relationship as a 

co-iaboref type, of xeiationship . However, if there came a 

obirit where evaluation seem to indicate that perhaps they 
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- ' . - - - - - ' - - - * - 

were- like the fellow who was plbwirig. iri^^the field and saw the 

"» * " . -1 ■ ■ < 

sky-writer print PC and thought that meant go j>r each Christ 

- _ •_ " -■ ■ • _ .. ■■ --y- -^-- 

and so he went and enrolled in -a semimary and found but later 

that it meant plow corn^\,^ may have , to- tell them at that^ 

point that we think they sincerely heed to plow cbrn^ and hbt 

teach^ childreri any longer. Normally, very seldom is 'there a 

lawsuit because we -^^y^^to provide guidelines for our schools.- 

How to handle it in a proper way and ke^p adequate records so 

: that these ccmnseitng sessions and what they have done to try 

to help this person to becditie a good teacher and have failed. 

Generally , /they wiii^> . you know, see the wisdom in the 

matter 

, _ __ _ 

MS. MftRSTON: . Thank you very much. ' • 

- eOMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank ypu all very much. - This^ 

has been Very \^enlightenirig , very exciting. We're going to 




— sorry 



. _ V _ __ < 4 

COURT REPORTER: Excuse me, I need to change my 



tape . ; ' 

(A brief pause while Reporter changed tapes.) 

COURT REPORTER: We're oh the record. . ' 

'COMMISSIONER KIRK: Okay. :I'm going; to conclude 

with a remark by Bunny Smith, some of you will all be fami- . 

* » ■ - ■ 

liar with Bunny Smithy ah educatbr bf rekhbwh. ^Ahd, he.; says' 

that; 

. '•'Our professional organizations 
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whatever their differences ^ must 

•J 

now dedicate themselves cbbpera- 
tiveiy to the cause of public . • 
education as it is reflected in 
the colleges that prepare those ^ 
who are to be the models ^ com- 
panions^ guidis^ and instructors 
of our children and youth for al- 
most a cjuarter of their lifetimes. 
Now is the timer both the public r 
and state gbverhmehts are in the 
mood to act constructively f but - 
: they are floundering^ they heed 
leadership froiti the profession. 
If the leadership cannot put it- 
s^t in order the constructive 
mood of legislative bodies will 
evaporate. It is not unlikely 
,tha€ a decade of punitive legis- 
lation will then be ushered in 
and the chances for a significant 
^ advahcemeht of teaching as a pro- 
fession ;wi 11 have ^een' ibat ,for 
at least a generation." 
So the Commission's commission is to act as a pla^ce ' 




where, we can dialogue.. Perhaps we can bring these problems 
to the suface and realize the depth of the problem and get 
together on the solution and cooperate in that solution. We 
must act together because this is just such ah extremely 
thing we're about . ;>Because/ we have debated for a long time 
"what are the ends^of education"/ and we can go oh forever 
saying^ "you can't say what ends we have" , but "and diffe- 
rent schooJ.s will have different ends". .But; it seems that 
ultimately those ends^ over the centuries/ have always been 
the impartatfon to the young of wisdom and virtue. 

We will now break into two groups. There will be 
one here (indicating), one group here^ and the — the people 
in this room will be Mary Ramzer; Eugene'Kelly ^ Jr.; Richard 
Hodges; James Grey; Robert Dickson ; Pat Woodall; Apply Mor- 
gan; Wayne Wheatley; Robert Fonteneau. And/ the following 
witnesses will be heard in the order listed in in this 
order, at the Max Cooba room; William brummond; Debbie ^ohoe; 
Eunice Simms/ arid Dbriald Galler; James Collins, Ann Levie 
BilX Katzenmeyer; William Walter Mike, knd Joe Hassenstaff. 
. We will. . . . ' 

MS . YOHbE: With -due reS-pect , .siHce we* ire oh the 
record^ that's Debbie. Ybhde , with a "y". Thank you. 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: It ' s a "Y", that's the printing 
of our staff member. We'll take plini tl ve mg'asures. 

The presenters mav sit at the table over here, it's 

205 




musical chairs so quickly get a seat. ^ 

♦ : 

(Papse while seating arrangements are completed i) 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: You may make your presehtatibhs 
sitting at the table or^ it you'd like^ you may use the pod- 
ium^ either way it's fine with us. You'll be allowed five 
minutes'and we haye tbis little beeper^ I think you've cii'" 
ready heat^ that. 

MR. FORTNER: I'm afraid the beeper's going to 
^ sound like this ( indicating) . 

COMMISSIONER I^lkK: The beeper's going to sound?' 
like that. Right, He'll probably just put his hand up. 

Why don't you do that. 

MR. FORTNER : 1*11 try it, 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Okay. 

UNKNOWN SPEAKER: I had . under Stood it was seven 
minutes f it's five. 

MR. FORTNER: It's five to seven minutes. I'm go- 
ing to hold my hand up at five which means you've got two 
more minutes. ^ 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thanks for telling me that> he 
told me five. 

MR. FORTNER: About five to seveh^SU-hutes , 

COMMISSIONER RIRK: Okay. Robert FoViteneaa was 
down on the list but he ' s supposed to be leaj^^g on a plan so 
we're going to let Him have his five to seven jSihutes right 
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how. 

Would you identify yourself for the record. 

MR. FONTENEAU: Thank you ^ery much. I'm Robert 

/ 

Fonteneau, i^m an Educational Psychologist ^nd Professor of 

Educat.ibh^ arid Director of the Bilingual Center at the Urii- 

______ ' _ _^_- ^ 

versity of Southwestern Louisiana at LaFayette. 



The iasue t2^ay is that an educational prbbl^ pre- 
vention Inodel should be initiated iri education as par^ of our 
national educational policy for excellence , and "as part of 
the new literacy for century 21. The pbsitidri that this tes- 
timony will seek to advance's an advocacy position for the 
establishment and implementation of ari educational problem 
-prevention approach in grades K through 3, which should be ^ 

initiated as a matter of national educatibrial policy in pub- 

y - 

ii5 schools. The ratibriale, mor^t^an 56% of students enrol- 



ling^ in colleges and universities read at or belbw the 8 

grade level. These are the results reported by a special 

task fbirce appointed by the Louisiana School Bbard bf Regents 

to study the achievement level of cbllege-bound students. 

The results proclaim an urgent call tb develop and 

_ 

implement an educational program bf problem p^revention in the 

■ _ i 

elementary public schools in this country. We must establish 

an educational policy that translates in the classroom into 

learriirig arid teaching programs of problem prevention . The 

citizenry of this nation want^ pay for, and expect an- educa- 



tional program that prevents educational problems rather than 

\ ■ 

the establishment of remedial programs that attempt to remedy 
"educational problems^ which never shdu3,d have Arisen .in the 
first place. Also, remedial, educational programs imply, that 

the tax payers of this nation should subsidize failed^ irief- ^ 

^- -__ -' " - - -- - 

fective educational approaches and incompetent educ^ational * 

policies. ^ \^ 

The educational system of the United State! A once 
the envy of the worlds has fallen apart at the seams. As we 
note that the 3^r'.s and language studies have been negl^ct^d, 
school achievement has plummeted, apd discipline has risen 
astronomically until now we aire presenting worthless high 
school diplomas to a generation of unempioyabies . Clearly, 
you're asking, "What is the cause of this?". Certainly, it 
is the educfatibrial policy q)f the la^ two decades that can ^ 
account for this rhiserable'^record J But> the educational pbl-- 
icies ^f the last .20 'years has not been made in the ciass- 
cTooms , or in th^ schbblbbard rbbms , br ih the superihteh-- 
dent's rbbms. Rather, the educational policies of the last 
20 years have fieen made in the courtrjooms, ih the political 
backrooms, and in the cbrpbrate bbardrbbms bf Amei^l^an busi- 
ness • and industry . ^ The policy of edacafcidn for the last two 
ecades in this country has been made by self-appointed gen- 
iuses in politics, in government, in bzjieiness, labor, in- 
dustry^ and the Federal Judiciary. Small wonde?^i idreh 



cannot read and; write, and spell, :and cipher^ and thi'nk- : 

■ \ • " 

critically. \, ' • " • . 

The school's mission histcyricaiiy , educationaiiy^ 

■ - \ - .. ■ f ' ' ' 

and ?^r6f essiohally is a place to teach^ and a place tp learn. 

That is the original debt of the school.. The Federal Judi- 

ciary has effectively destroyed that mi-ssidn. The truth sug- 



gests that* the classroom teacher, the Principal., the supervi'-^ 
sor and district superintendent, and the Chief State School 

- r _ ' ' - 

Officer have very little to say in creating and implementing 

school policies, yet they are the ones who receive all the 

blame for the ails_ and shdrtcbmings of education. 
§ 

Educatipnal problems will never be solved -ty pol- 
itical sblutibhs. Educational problems demand educational 
solutions. if we are serious about the improvement of educa- 
tioh in America we must acJcnbwledge the truths that attempted 
political solutions of past and present educational problems 
simply compound the problems* we are attempting to_ solve. 



I should like to j ntroduce a program of educational 

_ _\_ ■ ■ T . - - . ' 

problem prevention to tfiis natilsnal conunissiori on Excellence 

_ : /• 1' 

iri Education. First, this educational program of prevention 



would have the f oilowihg features ; i 

One; only the very best teachers should be assigned 

to K tli^ough 3 in the public scliools as the beginning years , 
-\ - " ■ • " . - .■ 

of school learning are the most important and critical. 

_ / __ ^ ' . . . • _ ' 

You're as)cd:hg,. "well> ' wHb are triese most effective 
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teachers?", elearly' the most effective teachers have compe- 

tehees in skills that I dfdn't hear today > pbr do I khbw if 

^ * - - -- , - - 

there are imported ' in bur schools of. education in this coun- 

tiiy. Ther^ are four, in nature? ene, a teacher has competence 

• " ^ . _. ■ • 

-in learning, a master bf learning theories? second, they have 
' • ' , ^ ^ - 

• they're masters :Of child deveiC>pment and huiriari' develop- 

'Sent? third, tftey |^h6w principles bf teaching; fourth, they ^ 
... ' • - - . _ 

have mastery bf subject matter and they can equate the learn- 
er with the learning. ^ i cannot conceive bf educatdxrs in t£he 

I business bf teaching and learning ^hat don't know anything 
about child development, or learning theories. Every physi- 




cian I know khbws-sdmething about diagnostician. He%3 a good 
diagnosticlaii^ he knSws the symptomotolbgy and the body and 
how it functions. The same thing should be ask^d of a tea-; 



cher> I should think. . . ^ , 

' . SeconSf tH^ e^ucatiVDhal curricula far^ grades K-3 
should deal exclusively with language ^evgiopitient, reading, ^ 
spelling, writing^ arithm^tiCv computation and critical _ 

thinking . ■ ■ '■ ^ - [ 

Third? pupils will attain^ established standards 

**of educatibhal cbmpetence. 



Eourth? teacF^ers in grades K through 3, >i?ill be 



rough 3. syill 



r 



• given; titrie to teach and jjugjils will be given t:g\e to learn. 
*i And' fifth; appr6priat,e cg.ass sizes for effective 

rig 



teachirig arid learriing shqviid be established r - , ^^^ 
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The* beginning school yea,rs of Kindergarten through 

grade 3 are critical in eStablishi^^ng positive patterns df 

_ _ ^ ^ .... \ . 

school learhihg^Bfc skill acguisi t ions . The ed — this edy- 

catidnal truth aemands that we appoint the very best teachers 

in Kindergarten and in grades^ prie^ two arid three. The cur-\ 

ricula for those beginnning years must emphasize language ^ 

. develbpnient . language is a tool arid a medium upon which all \ 

_^ _ ^ _ : : ._ \ 

other learning rests, including the development of intelli- \ 

_ _ ._ _ .. . ..V. 

gence. Children in grade K through 3 should be helped in 
'developing cr it ical , thinking skills . Maybe they can solve 
our budget problems, or solve the "Falkan" problem. 

Can we return to sqjiools their proper mission as a: 
place to teach and a place to learn? Cari we returri to educa- 
tion to those- who are mostly responsible -_f or its management^. 

that" is, the teachers, the supervisors, principals ^ -super in- 

_ , _ _ '"_ .. ' . ... .__ . * _• 

tehdents, local ^sdhtool boards., arid the Chief State School Of- 
ficers. Can we return to schools an erivironihent where teach- 
ers are free to teach^ free fripm fear, and intimidation, and 
assault, and batter^, and murder, and rape. Can we returri to 
schools an envirbnmerit wherev children are free to learn, free 
from intimidation, and assault, and battery, and money shake- 
down, and drugs, and alcohol, arid murder, and rape. Can we 
return to schools >^this proper mission or must we redefirie the 
^school's mission* today : . Perhaps this c^nsei should like td 
considei: a definition of. the school's mission today. Frarik^ 
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ly^ i ajn at a loss to .determine its mission. 

The answers to these eitiiheht problems will not. be 
found in -the back of the book^ but rather^ will be fburid in 
the:back of the head. I should- thank — like to tftank the 
Cbmntissidh for tHis «bppbrtuhity . ^ i ' 

Thank you • * , 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank VoU/ yerf'^uch. Very 

good. 

We will now have Mary Ramzer^ whb is a teachfer frbitt 

Camden^ South Carolina^ but I think that probably only tells 

■ . ■« ■ * . _ 

haj^ of what you do. Now^ tell us the rest. ' , 

^4S. RAM2ER: Thank j^u. I appreciate' the opportun- 
ity to be here. Ahd^ as a Public Schbbl Teacher^ I am grate- 

. _ . .' _ - . . -' -- ' 

fui for your concern with the problems of education as you 

hpve addressed them here today. In 1962v my sister^ Mary 

Lihdsey my name's Nancy/ "by the way — and I are both 

teachers in public high school and tertibly concerned and 

_ ' . ■ . ■ _ • 

frustrated. We realized that teachers ^ those closest to the 

problems could and should come ^;*p^"t^i>i:h the answers to the 

educational ills. We designed a^^ystem bf education which 

has since been named the "Rainzer Pilotlight System". It was 

implemented in Camden FJ^gh School in 1963 anc^ since that time 

_ ^ 9\ 

it has been put into practice in all subject areas and in 

grades 4 thrbugh 12. . 

ft of its features are the follbwirig> itC's 
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sample in design aild it doesn't cost a dime, as a taxpayer 
that pleases me.,, it demands much of the ;.teacher :but i^ does 
nbt dictate to him. It creates no scheduling problems^ in 
fact, it tends to eliminate those problems. It has a ranking 
sys4iem that gives an accurate picture of student achievement. 



Built into the RLP plan, as we- call it, is a teacher eva^lu- 
atibh system that is fair and accurate. As we say ^ under 
this system, good teachers get justice, indifferent teachers 
get their just deserts. Most importantly^ it under it ^ 
individualizes instruction in a realistic way. Students aire 
not separated into different classes^ based on achievement ; 
scores or prior grades. We don't feel we can depend^ upon 
them.. In an RPI. class ^ou will find children of varied back 
grounds, social and intellectual. Under the RPL fystem three. 
lev(els of work are established for most courses. Group one 



/ - • ^ ------- - --'-^ 

is ^the excellerated level requiring writing sk,ills arid a^high' 

level of learning skills. 

iGroup two requires the^ students having a good foun- 
^tion in grammar since ^ will be trairied^tb write for dif- 
ferent subject areas. Und^r RPL it — Excuse me. Under RRL,: 
the English language is not viewed as a peculiarity of Eng- 
lish teachers. S^^a^nts in this group are graded on writing 
as well as on subject content, be it^ math, physicai'ed, or 
whatever • ' . . * \ 

Group three cbritairis subject studi es but dpes nbt 
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/ - - / - _ - - _■- ^ _ 

require writing skills^ in courses other tti2Hi English, A stu- 
dent who desires, anJ is capable of doir\g one and two, in 

^. - - ^ . : . / ^ - r - _ _ • • 

history dr iriath^'is inspired to learn the skPLls^bf grammar 

. __ ; ' ' . _ k - - ^ 

in his ^ngli^h course. Group three^also measures competency. 

A student who- cannot pass at group three level obviously is 

not cpinpetent in fhat subject. The distinctions aria made 

' ■ -t 

, _ '_• ■ _ _ : ■__ 

through tests, individual research, and. independent study > 

, but students are not stereotyped as advanced or slow. They ^ 

* 

are never pointed but as belonging to any -group by seating 
arrangements, labels, et cetera. The student choosei th^e 
group in which he will do his work and He is free to move 
- after each reporting period. He does not have to ftyllow an^ 
particular pattern. He can by-pass a group in any ^direction. 
Just as a student *is free^tb choose his group, he "^s free to 
Cteose his coursft grade from any of the groups in which: he; 
t >tias Worked. The teacher counsels with eaph bhild at thev end 

. dJ^reporting p^riods^ ^ P?e^ may : advise- a student to^make a 

_ _ \- ' ' ■ _ " ' . " 

move , but bhiy the sttadeht dan make the decisibri tb mbve. Nb 

. • * V, ■ • 

.one has misplaced him, no^one has labeled him or directed to 
draw attention to his ^weaknesses, nor is the student penal- 
^ ized for an ambitious try. . He is encoura^^^ to beat the ^ 
challenge . 

The student .is involved in all phases 6f his' 

academic profile. by his free 'choice of. gr9u^, judgeS^^' 

^ * ■ • " 

his potential^ grades his own ef fort , decides what his goals 




are arid accomplishes as iriucPl as he chooses withiri; them. -This 

✓ ^ 

system was conceived to lay the foundation for a promising 

tbmbrrbw. What it db^s^ above all^ is tb respect the child. 

This is the essence of it , by jbhrusting on'' him ^rfe^pohs'ibili.ty 

- . - n \ ' - _ . - ' . . __ • - . 

-for his success ana — successes arid failures thvj ^ - rit! |fcHyrily ' 
building into his character self-respect But teaming him to^ 

earri ribw wha-t. he Will rieed for his -future, ^ ^ 

' _^ , ■ . ., , • ■- ' ■ p - , 

.Mary and I wrote a -book- "Wht^^e To Find Tomorrow**, 



which* Wa3 published ' by_ R^riery-Gateway Arid^ Iri the bbbk we 

.. ' _•_ ; _1 A^.^-. ___ ^ 

discussed the system in detfaii, ,<.But, we tackle "other prV^b- 

- ' _ I ' ■ : ■ i 

lerts because just a System of teacftirig pr grading ,is ribt^ 

eribiigh, it must be ingrained in the .entire -system. We dis- 

*. ■ ■ • ' " 

cuss very seriibus things > such as > teacher training, the dis- 
cipline I just heard about, which is wrecK'ing our 'schools , 
parent role, the student of today -who' s considerably differ- 
ent from -the one yesterday ^ arid mariy of the topics that 

V _ (■ ; _ _ . 

you^ve discussed here today- We . present^ the causes for' these 
prbbiems that are^wrecJcirig the scK^ls arid we advance solu- 

. _ ■■■ ; . _ ., ■ 

tibns. Now, l"'ve s^i(3 that Ma^y aad* I've done all this, 
please understand brie thirig. I never was much for this mod- 
ern geheration of do *orie ' s bwn- thing , it was more fun to do 
oar thing. So, well thbugh we wr'ote the bbbk arid designed 
tslie'^Ii^sic -sys-tem, there ^r^ th of students arjd mciny 

teachers who have cbritributed toward the success of- this 



system. And, r thank you for helping as too. 



CO^lMlSSIONER KIRK: Thank you very much. I think 
Sri Sbidbefg and i are &bth familiar with the book and with 

ydur writings, and we're Very impressed. 

> ■ ' 

__ ■• " 

MR. FOSTER: Has it been used, ma'am, or is it be- 
i ing used elsewhere? 

^ MS. RftMZER: Since 1963, it hair been used but we 

put a stop to it before we' wrote the, book because we found 
out that we — see, we had no written material and one school 
.adopted it and they were misusing it. And, you know, in — 
an educational experiment is not like something that — you 
run ttirbugh so many pieces of steel, if they misuse it it's 
often the system is Blamed rather thaa the misuse of the 
system. So, tha^f's whence stopped the spread and wrote the 
book. 

i wQ»ld like to say ope other things tdo, I*m not 
catching a plane, but I have a .long trip to take. I ap- 
preciate it , speak . for Mary, too. Thank you. 
^ COMMISSIONER KIRK: We certainly appreciate your 

coming and we vhope that perhaps one of the things the ^Comm4.s- 
sion can do is disseminate the information about the type of 
program that you're speaking about. Because, as you say, it 
doesn't cost a dime and it • » - / s 

MS. RAMZER: It doesn't cost a dime • . . 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: . • . and 'ybU can do. it . . . 

MS. RAMZER: . . and it works. ' - 

2ie 



^, COMMISSIONER KIRK: Right. And it works , it • s 
proven ^it's already ~ you've already practicaLly had a gen- 
eration of work bn iti' . ' ; . - 
Thank you very -jnuch) for 'coming. 

MR. GOLDBERG: I must^ — • i might add before 'MSi - i 
Ramzer leaves , as she knows I had the'- cjui'^e fdrtuitious op- ' 
portunity on my way down to another, hearing down in Hdu^tpn 
to sit on t'he plan^<nfi^x to one :bf their former studentSr.'.^ ;^ 
And, it was — it was purely by accident and 'We. began* talk- 
ing^ brie thing led to aribther arid I ; discbve^red ^er drigiris. 



And, she's clearly a tribute tp the teaching that • she 
COMMISSIONER KIRKc ^Tharik-ybu very much. 



got, 



Wer will now hear Eugene Kelly, Jr . , whp'S: tpe bean 
at George Washington University. ^ 

MR. KELLY: 'My 'name is Gene Kelly; I'm the.^ Dean ^ 
of the School of Education and Human Dev^lbpm^iat At George 
Wa^jtiiixafrdri [ffiivetsity . 

Madam 'Ghairwornah , Commissibri members > I have sub- 
mitted written ^testimbriy titled ^"Tbward Stnrerigthfening Teacher 
Education, ^Jaking Criticism Work", which is two part. At 
this time l/^ will ribt speak tb the secbrid part which is about 
the elements of effective teacher education. I .will limit my 
remarks to what — to what might be titled "Bringing 'Order to 
Cr i tic ism . ^ ' 

Teacher education .des'ef ves all the help it can get. 

., ' ' \ 218 : -f 
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Not because^ as jsbme ciaimr;. it • s . a basket case. On the con- 



'trary^ it delivers far more than might be expected cohsider- 

- - - - • - - " - ^ - - - «. - 

ihg its paltry funding. According tq critics, teacher ediica- 

^ tion is in disarray, This^ has become a popular point of view 

^ J - _ - - - _ _ _ _ - - - " ■ ■■■■ ■ 

echoed iry. various ways by prominent'' »educatdrs and groups, 

Critioism-is a perv.asive fact of life for teachers and tea- 



cher educators. * -^lu'ch of this criticism deserves serious cbri- 
sideratidn. However, much of it, in its present form, is un- 
productive and debilitating^ To paraph'ra§'fes^the critics^ the ^ " 
criticism of' teacher . education is in disarray. it consist of 
a multitude b.f real arid imagined deficericies. It offers a 

mixed bag. of solutions, some thoughtful and feasible^ other 

■ • ■ '• p - , 

uninfcSrmed and unrealistic and several in conflict with 

others. And although this c^-iticism is needed and carT'Se 

.helpful it tends to take on a ii.fe of its own that beats away 

at teachers and at teacher education regardless of their suc- 



cess , 



Some of the present, widely publicized criticism of 
teacher -education is-^ unproductive, not because teacher educ:a- 
tion does ribt^tieed to be strengthened but much of ^ the criti- 
cism is too sweeping arid disjointed*. To strengthen teacher 
education there needs to be some order to the criticism which 
is coming in. Howcan this criti — how can this ebmmission 
bring order arid orderly actibri' but of all of this criticism 
arid data, . i propose to the eommis^ioh five categories f(^ 
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ordering the criticism of teacher education; If the criti- 
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cism of teacher education is considered in the light of one 
or more of these categories then such criticisms can be turn- 
ed into c6nstrtt£tive action building on strengths. 

Category One, the purposes of education. There is 
continuing disagreement on the :purpdses of education^ cer- 
tainly on the purposes of t^schdolihg. It is ^true there is 
' widespread agreement that schools should provide students 
With the^ basic tools of learning^ such as, reading, writing 

[ _' ^ _ ■_ _ -_ __ , — V - 

and mathematical skills, but where do we go from there. 
Should school teachers help students to develop critical in- 
telligence, the ability to question and a-nalyze? If so^ what 

should they question and analyze. If tHe schools should edu- 

r 

^ate students in our cultural heritage, how do we make the 
choices bi what to '' include? How much attehtibh should teach- 
ers give to the emotional needs^ of their students? To what ^ 
extent should the schools prepare students for the world of 
wbrk? To what extent^hould tekchers and schools assume re- 
sponsibility for matters tra<3iti6nally reserved to parents? 



There are criticisms of teacher education that ^as-, 
sume clear cut answers to these quest^dhSi^Thbse who want to 
include more reiding method courses in the teacher education 



'c^riculum usually emphasize the basic skill s c6mpbrie^ nt^^_ gf _ 
education. Complaints that teacher^ikr^tion programs do not 

have a large enough libera^>'i?ts components usually come Zrom 

■-• i 
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those who sek education in the traditional role of passing bri 
our culture and its intellectual heritage. Any criticism of 
teacher education must first look to philosophical- assump- 
tions about the purposes of schools. ^Criticism of teacher 
education can be useful when it helps to clarify and order 
the goals of schooling. Then comes the question about how 

well teacher education programs are preparing teaphers to 

_ • ♦ 

achieve these goals. 

Category two^ the history ,of teacher education. 
Some criticism of teacher education , is stated as ii teacher 
education ; has -been forever standing still. There have been 
many substantial changes in teacher education.' The evolution 
in teacher education reflects a positive response to criti- ^ 
cism and self-examinatioS. The history of change in teacher 
educatibh suggest two ways of making criticism constructive. 

Fir§t, criticism will be.mbst e^ffectiye when it is 

directed toward the cohtinuirig deveiopmen_P and strengthening 

of teacher edupat-ion rather than setting forth plans for 

sweeping reform. This does not mean that ciriticism should be 

muted^ change^ timidv It does mean that there are ^mahy ' 

■ f _____ 
, strengths on which to build^ both in terms bf^ffective 

practices arid talented per^sqnnel. 

Second, criticisms that fecbmmend changes ^that have 
already been widely instituted in teacher education are obvi- 
ously of little value. For example/ those who criticize 
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teacher education for not including enough practical experi- 



ence are hot fully informed about how much field work many 
programs already squeeze into four-year programs. ' The critic 
who says that a future teacher should have two years of geh- 
^eral ^diicatidri in college is already deScribihe^ wh^ii^eacher 
education programs generally require. Criticism that is hot 
aware of present practice arid preserit efforts will do little 
to strengthen teacher education. 

Three^ education broadly conceived. It is rid 
mystery that education is more than schoolihgi But/ some of 
the criticisms of teacher education do not sufficiently con- 
sider that schools- are only a part^ a irery important part, of 
a vast array of settihgs in which education takes place. 
There ..are two ways in which this should be approached, 
first/ while mah^educatioHal settihgs^ such' as busiheSs^ a.nd 
industry^ tend to focus on a limited set of. educational 
goals / the schools have mahy esducatibhal goals placed upon 
them arid teachers afe"^ expected to perform a variety iDf tasks. 
Second/ there are some educational settings which have 
shifted thSir educatlbrial task to the schools and the schools 
have been quick tp pick them up. When criticism of teachers 
and teacher education ^implies urirealistic expectations for 
the achievement of all educational goals other institutions" 

iare let off the hook, arid schools arid teacher educattion ^ 

« 

programs are frustrated; 

221 



Fourth catefbiry^ th§ funding of teacher education, 

which we've talked about over and over again. The critics iS'f—;^'^ 

teacher education and education geherally^ must cbrifrbnt^bhe ' 

of the most serious questions, and that is, of severe^^der- 

» 

funding . ^Severe . under funding is hbt the reasbh fbi: all 
shortco^iings , however, calls for changes that imply increased 
resbiirces without a complementary call for increased funding' 
is destined to fall on deaf, if not least, frustrated ears. 

_vr p Finally, the length of teacher feducatibh. Pre-ser- 
vice teacher education is generally four years and persons 
want to squeeze all kinds of things ihtb four years. Per^bhs 
may argue about exactly what should go into teacher prepara^r ? 
tion but in four years only so much can be accbmplishec . ^ 
Thus, ciiijriculuirt chbige^ must be' made carnefuii^ • 
intensively. ^ Criticisms t imply some indefinitely lengthy 
pre--seryi:ce educatibii dre calling for the impossible. 

I 've* dropped some of irfy comments, they're in writ- 
ten testimony. I ericburage ybu to think systematically aitfl 
deeply about the information and criticism you receive. And, 
I hope that my remarks will at least suggest some categories 
by which, you cari^ organize and bring ordef to all the data and 

criticism that ybu* <re been so patient in receiving. « 

• ■ - ■ ■ ' . . S ' . ' • ' - ' . 

COMMISSIONER ^IRK: Thank ybu very much. You 
should have been in( our *mbrnihg session. Start bff the day • 
instead of end it up. ^% ' 
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, . Richard Hodges ^5 Vs appearing from Deca^r> 
Georgia. * ^ ; ' 

MR. HODGES: ThahJc ybu> Madam Ghairmahr for th^ ' 
opportunity to address the Cdmntissibn. I ^would like to 
ihitialiy claim as my credentials the fact that t have twb_ 
children in the Aublic schools of Dekalb. County and perhaps 
the fact that i graduated from a good Engineering school and 
still remember a little of my f breign'^^hguage that ydiir 
colleague. Dr. Summer, mentioned. 

I came here today without seribt|S' intent of 3peak- 
ing but have heard*^ several things upon which 1 feei compelled 
tb cbmmesht. I will submit written comments to Dr. Goldbetg, 
ELS you've suggested, after they've been typed and edited. ' I 
assume the ebmmissibiv has heard, or will hear> from hatibnal 
Parent's groups with similar concerns, but I cannc^ let the 

moment pass for a hr^ef comment. 

— ' ___ ____ _. i 

There i^ a real need "'ter make the teaching certifi- 
cate meaningful, both to attract excellent students to the 
profession and, perh^s, to dissuade, persons from the profes- 
sion who do not possess even very minimum reading, language, 
writing and classroom mahageitveht skills. As a correlator, I 
would urge the Commission to recommend the retention of the 
emergency certificat^tb allow persons with subject matter 
skills to enter, of re/ehter the teacher corp without being ~ 
required tb overcome ah Sntfy barrier of many hours of var J^- 



m . . . • 

pus types of cdttrsa wdirk and other _thihgs ^3 a prerequi'site. 



;'^4v .This iiiay help some of; the parsons mentioned by Chairman Kirk 

'■■•;...■<■_•-,*• j^"; / , ' ^ _ ' » ■ , - . • 

eir!h^r'i^^\iiCi/ftave explored nearly open prof essidhs and later 
• / wish tberitef, or re-enter the teaching profession. However, 

> ^each^rs cannd'S' excellence when thdse^;jwhd dd ndt re- 

\ ^ ' ' - >*, ' - . ' -- * 

* "fes^eive ,--r" those.. \54i<f^-^ excell^rfce receive the same 

•y^r^ward3;^^ r^cpgrji t ions that ^ j^ey do, * Alt hough it smacks of 

* letting, the prisoners:' run the prisdnV^:^ feel that any program 

/ of perfoririance bgsed i:eacher: salary increraents or evaluatidh • 

- >- - •■■vV.^. _ ^ - -'j' /'^V - . 

_4tiust include input fi^om parents. I . Hope that the public 

f • , : ^ . . ' ^ V ' ;. ^ ' , . ' . ., ' • / 

; schools Can be as accountable for excellence In teaching as 
Reverend Lbwdeh tells us the Christian^ schools are. I rea- 

: ^ _^4^ _;_ ■_ _ ' ■ ^ J . 

lize that' parent input concerns are'.contrroy^rsial but in all 
candor^ I f eel that pal^phts ^' 'such as I wLth' two degrees from 

a — ? a^ goodv. or even decent engineering coll^se, and my wife 

" ^ ■ ' ■ " * •'"■^ . * • •■ 

with two degrees, dne from a teacher ' education institution 



arid a Master's from a good., miilt i/^p%?^dse iristitut ion are able 
to recognize in, or thrdugh our ^hildteh, the results or iri- • 
termediate butcoineS, I thirik is 'the iri-term today, -- the fe- ■ 
suits or outcomes df good teaching, br even Bad teaching. If 
this apprbach tb evaliiatiiiri is irt^.bssible to implement, for 
various reasons , then 1 think, perhaps , the kind of ^.estirig 
that has beeri discussed here today is.the orily ariswer. I 
realize that parent input into the teache^ evalaation process 
is a morass bf legal ^ "^ethiical arid cbllect-ive bargaining pro- ■ 



•1 ' J.;* 
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blems i- However > I : hope that the ebmmissibh will note that- it 

*■ . * * . 

is one of the ways, or perhaps the only way that certain 

- . ' . . • 

aspects of teacher effectiveness can be jquahtif led br even 

considrered. We've heard much today abdut testing prior to a 
teaching educatibh program^ intermediate testing and inatiaiv 
certification testing. However, if there is no consumer in- 
put to the in-service evaluStibh to identify fbr correction 



g 



e problems which slip by, or develop later, and to provide 



cbuntabilitgr to the consumer/taxpayer and to the s.tudent/- 



parent consumer there ban be no real excellerice in teaching 
if there Is' nq accountability after a certain level of certi- 
ficatibri, I regret to inform .the Commission that eilt the 
teacher^ in the public schools are not the — like the cha- 
.r^is|na±ric ^ personable, positive, warm, enthusiastic, capable, 
articulate teachers that you' ve heard from today. I,: as a 
parent, hope for excellence^ regretfully settle for slightly- 
better than mediocrity and- hope to help my children overcome 
the negative influences of poor teachers they may ericbiinter. 
* i realize that the. teacher alone is not responsible for ail 
of the problems in the classroom and hbpe to work with school 



boards and other groups tci hialp alleviate other problems' that 
may exists . ^ 

Thank; ydii • 

^ COMMISSIONER KI^K: Thank you very much* And, I - 

• think ^ybu hit on one of the' concerns of the Commission* ^n^: ' 



•that: is that we must be remindedr : in fact, parent's^ them- 

selves^ must be remrrided that they are the first edudators of 

** ' ■ .• ^ 

the children and that institutions are there to assist them, 
Ahd^ I am quoting the words of the President when he areeted 
^us at the White House on the first day of our Commission 
meeting. ~ 

We'd like to have the next person to speak, which 

. 4 . _ ______ 

,wtll be .James Grey^ National Writing Project^ Berkeley, Cali- 
/ f ornia. ■ " i 

MR. GREY: Members of the Commission, I'm James 
Grey from the University of California, s^erkeljey Ca^ 
Director of the Bay Area and National Writing Project, two 
programs that I'd like to bring to the attention of this 
ebmmissibn . : 

in order to achieve excellence in American educa- 
tion, at least three steps are essential. We must grant pro- 
? tessidnai status to, teachers by recognizing that teaching is 
a discipline, and that those who know it best. are classroom 

v. # . • ' 

teachers; that there's a body of knowledge that cdmeSv^out of 



the classroom that is^as important as the knowledge that 
comes to us from traditional research. 

Second, we must support the real, achievements-^ I 
itieah, equal ac^iievemehts of bur classroom teachers. Excel- 
lence is hot easily achieved in the classroom, there are 
bfteh small steps albrig the way and unless we encourage thbse 




i steps we can destroy the teachisr^ will to achieve. 

Third, we inti^t |urBuade teachers that real achieve- 
ment is possible, possible even xn a climate of hostility 
education; We must demohstMte that excellence does exist in 

, their own profession and can exist in their own classrooms; 

^ , ___ __ _ _^ ^ 

Only when excellence is achieved in the individual classrbdms 

across America will we prdduce students who have the neces- 
sary literacy f and literacy in the broadest sense of that ; 
term, to in turn achieve excellence in their own lives. 

Success of the National Writing ; Fro ject is primari- 
ly due to its unique integration with. the above three essen- 
tials of achieving succes.g in exc:ellence. 

That is , first , recbgrTizihg' the individual achieve- 



ments of . classroom teachers. 

^ • : 

/ - ' ■ _ " " " " _ ' _ 

Second, tapping the knowledge such teachers can 



contribute to what is known about i:he teaching 6f writing. 
* .2 And, third, demonstrating to other teachers how 

successful results can be replicated in their qwn classrooms. 

i ' . / ... . 

But, the writing project has been. "successful as demonstrated 
by its unprecedented adoption over the past six years by 
regional centers, not only across this country^ but-- abroad ^ 
and by the -fact .that last year alo^e more than forty-one 
thousand teachers and fqur miilioh students were directly ; 
touched ^y the project.' - 

The parent project for the I^.tibhal Writing Project, 
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is thB Bay: Area Writing ProjectrT ftnd> when that project wai 
established at the University of Califdrhia/ Berkeley -Campus > 
in 1973 we knew that most teachers were inadequately trained 
to teach writing;- that they were uninformed about wh§t is ; 
known about the teaching of writing, and that there .is no 
existing systematic method of informing them. Biit^ we also 
knew that there wer^ outstanding teachers of writing in the 

. ■ ■ _ _ _ ■ • ■ - 

schools; Teachers who, out 6£ necessity, in the privacy of 
their own Classrooms had developed successful approaches tc^ 
teaching writing. In th^e Sumhier of 1974> we irivitgd 25 of . 
these * teachers in the schools and colleges of the Ba^ area t^ 
come to the University's Sqminer Fellows. We brought these 
teachers together to demonstrate and test the Approaches that 
they had found successf ui^in their ownr classrooms. And, 
ecjually important^ to practice the skills they, were teaching 
by writing, themselves, v Significantly, with j^lanned follow-^ 
up programs, we did hot allow these teacners to melt ihtb 

-*- ■ _______ . Sml. • 

their individual classrooms again at the end of the Surtamer. 
'The Summer institute has trained thesih to be ef feet ive^ teach-, 
ers of other teachers, and self-suppdrting in-service -pro- 
grants in individual districts thfougfiout the Bay are4. Each 
Summer, as the prd^g^^ect grew, we repeated this proces^ with 
more and more teachers, and since 1977> with massive funding 
from a provided by the National Endowment for the HuSani- 
ties> in more and more iregibhs _bf the country* ^ 



The classroom teacher is the key to any reform 
movement to improve quality and eduQatioh excellence tn 
American education • The National Writing Project believes 
that this relatively simple staff development model that 
trains teachers to teach teachers; can become th^ foundation 
for a new national *ef fort to improve teaching in all fields 
of ihstructibh. It's a model that turns thet traditional 

top-down university role of working with teachers in the ' 

■ . 

schools upside down i Teachers cdttte to the various campuses 

' . ' ^ _" _ ' ^ \ ^ ^- 

^nd is^chool programs sponsored by the National Writing Project 

sites voluntarily ^ as colleagues ^ to share their expertise » 

and to. learn from each other. Teacher^ who are cfedihle be- 

cause they' approaches the approaches they demonstrate were 

developed in real classrooms with real students. it's a sue- 

. . ._ ' y _ _ ■ ^ \ • _ . 

cess model, it celebrates good teaching by putting a premium 

on what is^brkihg. 

The success of tSe model has been well documented, 
in^ 198(9, the Carnegie Cbrpbratibh of New York completed a 
three-year <dutside evaluation of this project, an evaluation 
study that was directed by Michae-1 Scribben. In his execu- 
tive, sumtnar/^ .ScribbeYi stated that;^ . 

"The project appears tb be the best :^ 
large-scale effort to improve compo-* 
sition ihstructibn- now available in 
this country. ftnd, certainly is the 



' ' best upon which .substah 

available. . ' 

Evaluations conducted at other national writing 
project sites have also dbcurhehted the projects significant 

impact on participating teachers and their students. The 

' . ■ ■ . ^ 

-■■ -_- - - ' _ ■ ■ ■ " " _ _ ■ 

growth of this project has been something of a phendmenbn . 

Over the past six years ^ the. support from private^ federal^ 

State funding agencies and the support of uhivetsi ties arid ^ 

S:Chools nationwide the national writing projectrhas grown in- 

■ ; - _ . - _ 

to a w6r3?d wide network that now numbers riiriety-twb' sites . 
Eighty-three of these' sites are located in the United States^ 
in forty-three states . There are, for example^ brie br more 
national, writing project $ites in every state represented by. 
the members of this Comihissioh ^ Four sites of Americari 
teachers bverseas whb teach iri the deperiderit schbbls. Orie 
site, the East Asian Writing' Pro ject r serves American teach- 
ers teachirig in irideperiderit scrbbbls iri Asia. There are two 
sites in Canada supported by Canadian funds . One site in 
Eriglarid that suppbrts the. cbritiriuirig "etaucatibri bf; British 
teachers. This year a pilot site in Queensland will be 
esjiablished as the first bf a projected Australian network. 
And, Swedish educators are now examining the model ap a means 

of soivihg Sweden's' growing, literacy problems. 

• >^ . 

'if yhe spec — the /size bf this project is a highly 
cost-effective program that relies heavily upbri Ibcal sup- 
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port; i am proposing tha-h tjie Natibhal Writing Project and . 
th^ powerful^ potential of the Staff l5evelopiSent, inpd^l become 
the keystone of your thinking as you consider recbmmeridatibhs 
to improve the quality^ of excelience in all bf.-ftnterica • s 
classrooms. With new support needed over the rtext fiVe 
years , whixrh 1, urge this_ Cbmmi^^^ 

al. Writing Project has the M^tential of reaching tfeacherS in 
.every- sectibn of ^ this cbuhtry tJhrbMgh a program that provides 

__■ ■. ■ ^ ^ _ _A :L: 

t-eachers withlcontinuous and systematic training t^rbughbut 

't!heir caxeers. - ; ,. 

^ ■ ■. ' - ■ . . 

' ; ' COMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank you, very much. It*s a 
very interesting prbject ^ we've heard a Ibt abbut it, we 
didri' t* really know what it was all about so. you've brought us 
up to date today, on that. We've been^ — some questibhs among 
the Cbmihissibri members • • • . ' - 

MR. GREY: That was the five mihute- version bf what 
it was abbut . v 

; eOMMISSiONER KiSk: Right. I'm sure with all thb^e 



successes you cbuld gb oh arid bri, I'm sure. 

The next person- to speak -will be Robert Dicksbh, 

who is with the Institute fbr Research, Development , En"gineer 

— and Engineering in Nuclear Energy, Atlanta, Gebrgia. ' 

eoURf REPORTER: Excuse me, let trie change my tape 

■- * • 

first, please. ^ \ . . , 

; (A brief pause while Reporter changed tapes.) 
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COURT^ REPORTER: We're bh the record, 
".MR. DICKSON: Commissioner Kirk/ ebmmissioners • i 
*have chosen to speak at^ t|iis public hearing of the Hatibhar ' > 
Cpiranissidn on Excellenc^^ and Education on teaching and tea- 
cher education because of my long standing interest in the 
.. ' " ■ . , '■ ■ . ' 

"siibiect. This interest is reflected in my career path which 
includes fburteeh years in Academe' as Physics Professor,- * 

^ ' _ _ __ _ _ ■ _ _ _ __ . .. . ^ V _ « 

Department Chairperson^ Dean/ Assistant Vice — r and'ftssistant 
Vice-president for ftcademic Affairs, Most recently^ I have 
wbrked as a Senior Executive with a siriali research. Engi|»eer- <: - 
ing firm, t 

I believe that any recommendation that's^^ade to 
promote excellence in education must address the. specif ica-> 
tibh of prbbleras in teaching and teacher educatilo^/ biit be- 
fore the problems in our educational systems ' can sjbimulate a 

broad ran^'e of analysis. However / proposed ^blutaohs should ^ 

i ■ ' - ' - • ^ 

be examined caref ully - f or many will possess bni^ the poten- 
tial to exacerbate the situation they were supposed tb have * 

•» ___ _ . .. . . .__ .!? ..' 

remedied. If we are to abhieve signifidant result^ that ;:e- 

■- • ■ - ■ ■ ' -■..-■y'-.t^ -^^ 

fleet an improvement in the qualit^f. of educ^^^b' tiheh bur v ^ 
" recbmmehdatibns to the Secretary must be void of spxii^^oas r^' , 



proposals. I have sought this opportunity because I believe / 
that my backgfburid provides me ^ith a /perspective that, can be 
of assistance in the clarification of :j^ssUe^' :that are atten- 
darit feb the prbmbtlbn bf excellence in our schools and 

■ ^ • ■ — ■ - ' , % 
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universities 

Th^f e are three areas in- which I 'would like -.to com 
ineht briefly/. These are; teacher education^ excellence in 
mirtiDaum standards ^ and the. need for change. 

The strength of a/bewmocratic society is dependent 
on. the ability of t^at society -tb ma choices which serve 
well the varied and competing interest of its member The • 
ability to choose^ to select/ to decide intelligently is a 
function of the anaiytrcal skiiis possessed b^ members of 

that society.' Such skillsV ar^ -usually developed in the for- 

■ - «> 

- _ • __ ____ ^__ __ • • 

mal education received by ah individual • There can be ho 
misunderstanding/ in. a society that values freedom with 
responsibility / education undergirds ail institutions. 
Teaching cannot be ^lightly regarded^ it is foremost it suc- 
ceeding gexleratiorls are to be able to make rational choices. 

. •# • . 

Consider the teachiers tha^ our institutidris of higher educa- 
tion ,^have prdduce#v^-' Many qan. be found in this community and 
in btherSf who teach physics, chemistry ^ mathematics without 
college training beyond a year or two ill these disciplines. 
Such teachers cannot provide perspective oh a discipline/ or 
help t^e students uriderstahd the iimitations of an approach 
or a particular approximatioh:. 

I am of tep' dismayed" when I. hear others speak of the 
mathematical deficiencies in • tii'g^ preparation of college 



freshman. Invar iably the blame is pl^iced on what was termed 
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the "new math" • jTh is 'blame m^y, 8^, mispia for What' occur - 

. /red i few years agb was that some j^athein educators 
dScided that man^ of 'the rnathemalric'al concepts which Vere 
generally presented in college were sufficiently elementary 
that they could taught earlier. More importantly, these 
concepts, if .^^operly understood, would yield a better appre- 
diatibn bf the 1 structure of the fieldT 'The objective was to 
provide an explanation for wha£ was formerly . taught in terms 
.of only, rules. Such, ah approach did not stand^much of a . 
chknce since many of thoii entrusted to teach mathematics did 
not understand enough mathematics to place the new approach 
in perspective. Students in college who want to avoid rigor 
and work— the rigor and work of majoring in a content dis- 
^'-^ cipli^ife often c^hoose teacher education. There are certainly 

■ " ^ ^ ' ^ ■ _.f ■■_ ; _ . _ 

exceptions and we must recognize that du^ teacher education 

progr.aip do hot- generally ; attract the better students. 

\ ... ' V ■ . - - - ■ - 

We do have a Sajor problem in teacher education. 

■> 

The recent events at the University ogftCalif ornia where a 

.'faculty committee recommer^^d that the school of education be 

' _ _ „ . 

abolished is an example of the type of challenge that will 

"probably occur at othir instijbutions . At the University of 

eaiifbrnia> the Administration interceded to. save the school 

• but with stipulatibhs, the foremost of which is that future 

. -i^ ^ W ■ . 

r ', facaity appointments to the school- should • be joint appoint- 
ments involving other schodls. That is, some other disci- 
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plihei This thirst toward knowledge of the discipline must 
carry over into the teacher education program. The least 
that we should ask is that individuals teaching in bur secbri- 
dary schools satisfy the requirements for a major from their* 
respective- cblieges in the discipline they propose to teachi 
Excjeliehce in minimum standards. How academic in- 
stitutions ^ee^n cbmmitted to specialization in sbc/i^lizatibh. 
lasis is often hot plac^ on learning, rather, the devel- 



opment: of the total |)er3on is made prominfent.. Many secondary 

schools have adopted and q^e adopting the use of examinations 

__ _ _[ [_ _ ______ f - _ 

to measure whether a certain minimum knowledge ha'S be^h ac- 

quired by students. This mi^mum usually involves such tasks 

as filling out a jo^ application, writing checks, and follow- 

. ihg the directions oh the label bf'a can ' bf; soup . This quest 

- - ■ . .. " - ^" ■ 

for -the low startdardr the wea-k standard,^ undermines the 

educational process in the system that 6mplby|^ such measu;^ei 

The minimum standard in a given system will influence what is^ 

termed excellent . in 'that system.. The mirjfimilm standard will\^. 

permeate the structure, shape the expectations of teachers, 

and dramatically interfere with the views and" attitudes b^ 

students jj^bward learrii<i^, themselves arid their teachers. 

Excellency is a desirable goal, and if the effort is madejr 

these minimum standards will take care of themselves. ^ 

In many of our state 'colleges and universities prp- 

Y ^ . f - . ^ ------ - 

grarn^s are provided for those who evidence deficiencies on 



some diagnostic instrument; Such programs aire thought to be 
;fair arid to provide dppdt'turiity to students that might other- 
wise hot be able to attend college. Such programs should be 
carefully eximiried. They require a sigrii-ticant investmfeiit in 
resources^ and efforts that are often doomed to failure. * 
Pai lure because the programs are hot staffed with the jjersbh- 
nel who are prepared to address problems beyond the material 
to be presented. The answer is a higher standard fbr the \ 
high school diploma. . - : ■ 

Richard — The need for charige. Richard Mitchell/ 
in his* book/ "The Grades of ftcademe"/ points out th^t a major 
problem with public education ' can be tr^aced to the teacher 
training/ academy / and I quote; ^ . 

^ "There's little enthusiasm in the 

^ ^eacher training business for out- 

. 7'_ _ _ _ 

standing, intellectual accomplish- 

' 'merit iri wbuld-be teachers. One | ! 



plain theory is that since the teadh- 

■ - - f- \ 

er must relate to the studeriCs before 
any learning can. happen thj? teacher 
ought to be as much like the studerit 



as possible. Very unlikely in the 
case, of ari especially iritell^ectual 
teacher . " 

Mitchell tells us that two fundamental principles 
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comprise the underlying theory of ;ediicatibh in flmer.ica. - 
These are Human Tsm, and Behavioural Moaification Humanism 
seems to requjire that sjbudents not be subjected to the over- 
bearing demands of .knowledge^ scholarship and logic, Andf 
Behaviour Modification describes s'ome desired outcomes in th4 
'.students'. . It is the cohtehtibn of Mitchell that attti-acade^ 
micians are in control of public e^uca'tigh. Mitchell also is 
very pessimistic about qhSnge. He writes tjiat ti?e; state of 
American government is simply — ^toerican government ^duca^ 
tion is : simply hQt a problem that can- be solved. It is gov- 
erned b^ collective ascent^ not individual talent. It 
absorbs the shock of every criticism by pi:etending to reform 
itself, only to transform into luke — whatex^er it cliiitxs to 
embrace into nothing But more of tl^^e^ame. ' This i^ the chal- 
lenge to the Cbmmission. Education in America needs change/ 

^ . ' . _- 

the quest for- development of ^the ^total person need hot be an- 

' * _ _ _ ^ • 

ti-intellectual . Excellence is hot so far removed, so 

abstract a notion that we canndt recommend the path. ^Reading 

- i - - ^ - I - • ^ ' - 

^and writing, sttidents must t^^gl^^ and r:ead;>and r^^/ not from 

some approved li^t of right "TOlnking text developed ^.through 

_ ' . * /J » . 

_ _ . . _ ' _ . . :. _ . " 

the collective effort O'f some cbmmitte. And/; students must 

write, and write, and write. Tho^^^who instruct must p'^resent 

- ■ / ' • - ' ■ / 

these skills; where they can be fbuhdV a few are currently 
Hiding in -the system, ethers must be produced by colleges 
and universities whb demai^d more of the -teacber educators. 

' : ' . ■ ^}.m ' ■ .... 



I'll stopi > 
COMMISSION KIRK; T&ink ydti -very mtachi ' I'm very 



ple^sed-to hear you mention that^bbok/ I krtew p.omebddy wou.ld, 
I'm Surprised it has not been mentioned eariieXr "The Sraides 

._ ■ ■ 1 ^ • :^ ; 

of ftcademe'Vi- 

The viext^ pej^i^ tiQ^ speak wilT be Pat Woodaii, who's 



,a teacher f rom- pelumbtts^ "Seargxa^ - 

MS. WOOD ALBf,. Thank you ^1 Madam Chairman ^ Commission 
"members. I- dq not -have twrf tten- testimbny, but thank you for 
^this opportunity to share^^pg.' cp|i^(arns' and personal experience 




w^ith you. For the* past seven years >I hat^e taught first grade 
ih^jauscogee County r that * s d;rl -,G5lU^ Georgia, I received 

B.S.- arid M^s'ter's degrees^ f.?blfi >Soium^ which i's 



tej^.' s degree^ 

also in C^lumbu^^ Georgia. Ih.Wri^us reading courses offer- 
ed-in the elementary and eafsiy. childhbod curricula I was ex^. 
posed to many ; different methods 6f .teaching reading with the 

. ._ . ; t . . . _ ■ _:■ _ _ _ 

emphasis beijig t^^at n one method is superior tro another. 

For fiv^ years, tJie Muscogee County School district used the 

It reading series, which incorporates a sight/word ap^toach 

to reading. It was very inovative with a lightscreeh for t^M 

^vocabulary wordi to stick yp bry 'with filmstrips, records^ 

ektra books, games, ail sorfes ^things tihat the child^ren ( > 

just loved. Un-f ortunately\this series did. not me^^.the neeSs 

' ^ *A ^ V- •_ ' " \ 

of the chiidfeS that I was teaching. The ih-servicTe programs 




and reading consultants did. not seem to be able to help rrte^ 
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"^either. I quit .worrying when i\was told by a consuitaht that 
because these ;jchil<jreh' were disadvantaged socially and econ- 

^oraically that this was nofinai achievement • At the tiane^, I 
didn't Jchbw better. " 

■. . ' ■ ' _ : . ■ ' ■ 

. , During my sixth year, I E^ilqted th^^r-- , an economy 
program at the request of my PriA^ipal^ Its approach to de- 
coding words' was phonetic. For the first 'three months^ I 



taught without much 



cdhvictibh until I realized that the 



children were readirig better than my previous classes. In 
fact,^ some of them Wfere even asking to ^6 to the library to 
get a book' to read at Jibtrte. I was. amazed th^ 
children were reading in the f iflst , second^^^^^ by _ 

May. By June^ I was again enthusiastic about ^teaching, 't-fiad* 
fbund something that did a good job. That spring^ th6> schbdl 
s^^tem adopted a' n^w . readihg**^eries ^ thii^:^ime' by Holt and 

. - . - -^----'^^■^--J^- 

Mifland. ^ It boasted of a' tremendous 'reading succes^; J^a^te us- 

- - ' • ■ - ^ \ ' - ' - -. 'JK 4^ - 

ing phonetic, comprehension arid decbdlrig strategies;.;'f ;iBy Jan- 
uary, bf thiiT year, the children -were' back to' the same level 
as they wef e *^±ri Hblt.* It tturn'^d'-.9Ut that tilie Holj:* Mif- 
land uses a phbny phonics approach^ .the strategy is to teaqh 
the sounds -^Irf . eighteen corisonantSif. The ^ildreri Ibbk at the 
beginriirig arid erid^g sounds . of the wor| and gues^ the rest bf 
the word through the use bl^wr itteri^ pral/^cjir visual clu#s . 

. ■ } ^ . \ : : ^_:>.,^:_• 

.The cbmprehensibri component is excellent, bpt; children cannot 

■ ' ,.^V,t. - _ 

'•under,stand something that thfey have to guess at half the 
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time. In February I saw & TV mcyrie by Hallmark Cards oh 
Marvci Collins , intercity teache^^ho founded the Westside 
Prepartbry Academy, Her children were just -as disadvantaged 
aS mine and probably > even, more so,, so I ordered the series 
she used, Professor Phbh/cs> for^$lD,9^. It was late in the 
year, but I started using it in additioij to the regular read- 

. .;ihg serie?. Within bhe^mbnth, there was a dramatic improve- 
ment in my student's spelling, reading and creative writing. 
If I had been taught how to teach phonics in coliegi^ I could 
have usiad this successful m^hod much earlier in my career. 
The total phonics approach is one <that has proven most ef fee- 

/ tive for me. 

As pbinted but earlier today, by Barbara Peterson, 
there often is a gap between what is taught in college educa- 
tion courses and what is actually 'gjtfing on in the schools. 
Theory without application is t^^ght by • prof essbrs who have 

been out 'of the classroom for <:juite some time. College edu- 

* ■- . - ■ 

cation g^rbgrains, for example, courses in reading currfcula, 

do not adequately prepare teachers for the below aveirage . 

L - - ^ V ^ - _ _ - - .. ■ V. 

socially and economically disadvantaged child. ^ * ^ 

> - Thank you. * ^"^V — i ^ 

K CONU^ISSIONER KIRK: ^ I think that cbqld be said for^ 

: - . - - ■ f ' . - ^ ■ . ^■ ' - -^-l' 

all chij^dren. I- certainly want ^our testimony becaupe I have 



. *S-^aught'§r entejtring first g£atfe and t am nbw airguing with the 
schobls ^'actly *hdt. auest-ijOffi , about the — the Tex 



schobls ek'actly *hdt, quest-ijop , about the — the Text that 

■ ^ . ■ ■ .:'^/'' ^ ■ ; ' ' . ■ 

^ . .■ ■ §41 ■ - .-: ■ ■ , .-> I 
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they are using; So, 1 would — ^±'m fatmiliar with "Professor 
.Phonics", and the other ones too. So, I would ve^y much like 
to talk, to you afterward for a minute. ; : 

MS. WOODALL: I'll be glad to stay. ' . ' 

eOMSlSSJGNER KiRK: Thanic'you. 
' s. Our last^ but certainly hot leasts person to speak 

today will be, now we have two people here. 

_ ■* ^ _ ■ 

>,A2:e you Wayrje? ' - 

% MR. WHEATtEY: Yes. ^ 

COMMISSIONER KIRK: Okay. Wayne Wheatley^ with the 

i • L - 

Counsel for exceptional children. , ' 

; " * And IS that -Greenville^ South , Carolina? 

■ i-\ ■. .-T* 

MR\ WHEATLEY: Right. 

^- - . . . - - ' • . . 

Madam Chairwoman and members the Cbminissioh . 

• ■ I.'m*h^re as Presideht-Elect of the Teacher Education Division 
' of the Counsel for . Exceptional Children tp speak to you re- 
garding matters of special education. and teacher* education . 
On.e of the things that comes to mind, after hearing mucS of 
the testimony today in regard to the piTbblems that we face in 
.teacher education, and in our schools, is that it seems -to me 
t^iat i^- is virtually impossible for any of the strategies ad- 
vanced to -work effectively dnlees they work with that 25% of 
Y the children which we have jilst^Jleard about, which consists 
^of the children who cause most of the difficulties in schools 
dfisciplinaVy and learning problems being the slow learners 



and handicapped sttadehts i' ■ Ahd^ along those liHes, in the 
preparation of teachers we face many > problems , some of ; whicfi^ 
I thtSk^ are relatively unique probiefis in teacher educatidn. 
One of those problems ^s is that ^unlike many other areas 
of education and teacher education^ , we^^stili face major 
shortages of personnel. And ^ these vpersldnnel shortages are 



especially significant in certain areas 



conditions in certain geographical areas; of the country. I 



will come back to some of the kinds of 



of handicapping 



things that might be 



done to help with some of those prbbljemi^ . 

ftlso/ there's a major lack jof J collaboration and co- 
operation between regular education |:ea|chers and special edu- 
cation teachers which is necessary i^f we're going to work ef- 
fectively with- these children. And; I'wbiild maintain that if 
we're going to educate these children in the public schools 
and not deal with them effectively it ' s questionable if any. 
strategy • will 'work for the other 75% either. Okay* Along 
those lines are many, many, 1 guess , attategies , many pbs- 

■ . ■ . 5_ . ; 

4Sible sblutibhs tb^ the prbblems. '*' I think the problem, it- 
self, is too complex to go into within the five minutes that 

:we have here. Biit^ there are: sbme things, I think, j;hat 
especially the state ' and federal governntents could do to as- ,'^ 
sist us with these problems. One of the raajbr difficulties . 
faced by institutions of higher education in providing spe- 
cial educatibri teacher educatibn is that especially 'for some 



\ 
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IbV incidents handicapping cbriditioris> sue providing 
teachers for children who are deaf, blind > ortftepedicaiiy 

^handicapped and so forth, the actuaV riuM)er of teacher^ rieed- 

_'l _/,_ _ • \ ^ "'_ ' 

ed in the public schools is relatively small, yet these 

teachers 7- these children do heed (jjaalified cbmpeteht teach- 
ers. However^ It's Very difficult fpr a university, consid- 
eriria the limited resources that mos/t ot us have today, to 
maintain programs . of teacher preparation for such a small . 
number -bf teachers^ It i^^^^ there is no way in which ah in^ 
^titution can do th^t effectively without some means of ex- 
ternal suppbrt. Albhg tHbse lines> I think that there is a 
need for continued fed^al involjifement through branches of . 

: __ ____ __ _: 

the federal government ; such as the Division of Personnel 
^Preparation, to provide cbntini/ed support' for some programs 

_■ • V_ ; j* . ■ ^ 

of dealing directly with low incidents handicapping condi- 
•tibhsl, ahd^ in certain rural sparsety^ populated ^reas I 
think that without support it's questionable if we'ii ever be 
aBie 'Eo prbvfcje enough competent quality teachers for those 

^ L___\ ■ ■ 

children, " : 

Also, there is a cbhtihued heed 'Tbr research and 
development Efforts in special education teacher education if 
tl\is field is to gb forward. We're still under a rjeb-hatal ^: 
5r infancy stages. 

The secbhd area of difficulty is .the lack of coop- 



eration that exists between regular education and special 



education teachers ^ This .problem exist riot brily iri the 
iic schools but in universities and colleges> as well. • The 
result Of this is —is that we oftentimes have regulaf 
classroom teachers arid admiriistratdrg j^hd have had no prepar-; 
ation in the area of special education and, consequently , 
lacks some of tie serisitivity rieeded to deal effectively with 
these^^chtldren," and thef teachers who teach them. One of the 
results of this situatibri is that^thq special education 

x : ■ ' 

teacher in the public schools oftentimes finds*- herself being 
a relatively -isolated individual who is riot understood any 
better than are her children. The resdlt/ . oftentimes/ is 
that the teacher 'finally decides that she will leayfe the 
. teachirig profession, which again, compounds the problem of 
the teache^i\^dudati6h supply- .^|h some areas, bf handicapping 
cbriditibris the life' — average^'tsjrof essional , lifespan that 
teacher is two years or less. ftrtd, J would mairitairi that the 
reason for that is riot the salary level but th^ devaluation 
of that teacher ' s . work by her colleagues arid" adiniriistratbrs . 
I thirik if that situatibri is to be corrected then we must - ■ . 
have a better understanding of the special educatibri teacher 
wJrthin the public schbbl system. 

Along those lines, i think that there have been a • 
number of federal effbrts that have been significant, the 
Dean's Grant effbrts, the regular eduqatton in-ser.yie^," ef - 
fbrts^ with vttle stipulatibri that ':ai^i_.ite^^ some 



in-s^ervice in the; needs of handicap childrerf through Public 
fcaw 94-142 ; I think jthose efforts very definitely need to 
continue, along with research and development .effprts to try 
to develop public school program models which provide for 
adequate cooperation and collaboration between special educa- 
tion and .regular education. It is questionable if much of 
this will be done unless improved certification standards are 

ought into play, in whic^ all teachers have some prepara- 
tibn of special edticatidh, . And, all special -educators have a 
better understanding: of the regular classroom ihstructibrial 
system. 

Okay, That's my conunehts and I thank you, 



eOMMISSIONER KIRK: Thank you Very much. That's 
very enlightening for us because I was not aware of some 6£ 
those problems because it — it ' s a harrow field, the spe- 
cialization and I don't think we hear some of that. 'What 
you're suggesting then is that somehow ^ in the teachers certi- 
fication process of learning, that there be given an overview 
of the problems of — I think, some of educating the 
handicap. Someone mentioned earlier something about the pro- 
blem of mainstreaming which is now mandated and the^e^:9' ne!^,r;^ 
way to handle that. <> 

MR. WHjSftfLEY:' Most of the teachers are hot; only 

inadequately prepared, but in many cases — we have a proj^t 

_ _ ■ _ ' - - * - " • _ " ~ ' _ _ " . 

on which w^'.ve,been working With the teachers in the school 
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district pf Greenville County/ through my university, ;and we 
' f.QUn<3 that at the/high school and middle school levels that 
in many cases" as many as' 70% of the teachers ifi -^ 

had no idea as to which children in her class were being' 

' • __ _, * ' ■ 

ih^instrieamed had a haridicap'br a learning problem* Gbhse- . 

♦guently, there was no effort being made to meet those child- 

-reh's heed§ . The discipline problems increased . The atteh- 

darice problems wete obviously increasing. Thie drop-out rate 

gj^ecame more, significant, and so- bhi The idea that the -tea- 

:ch^ didn't know would hav6' been .fine if tfiese children 'fiacl 

beeb making adequate progress -in the classes but they were 

hbtT^h^^"cbb so gidor/ Andf-^in many cases, even ^ 

after the teacher found ou€ thatv'these children did have' a 

handicapping cohditibh, the result^was "i^^^a 

because of insensit^vi ty , or in matiy" caises because* she had no 

idea as to how tb -go abbut meeting this child's needs. We've 

been very remiss in teacher education not to prepare teachers 

tb deal with all the children in America's schools. - r 

■ t. _ \~ ' ■ _• ■ . . _ 

MR. FOSTER: Are you are you, however unbalanc- 
ed, thinking of the future, are you" convinced that m^in-" 
streaming is the way tb do it? - 

MR. WHEATLEY: I don't think there's any other pbs- 
sible alternative that could be effective. I don't think — 
1 think, first bf'all, if we're really talking about prepar- 
ing these children to ^become taxpaying , contributing members 



of Sdci^tyr there ^shd' way we're fbiri^ to teach them to live 
in a normal World if we educate them in ah abnormal world by 
pulling them diit of thl maixistream of public . education arid 
educating- them in very narrow, limited environments in which 
abribrmality becomes the hbrm. 
* * eOMMiSSiONER KiRK: When you're speaking of excep-. 

' tibhal ch:|ldreh 1iere^ could you define are you speak^ing of 
handicapped? 

MR. WHEATLEY: I am speaking; primarily of handicap- 
ping conditipnSf but I also think the same is true witfe gift- 
ed and* talented children. There do need --we do heed^ to 
^ave special progranp to accommodate ^the needs of th^^ 
^children too^ but those programs caonot remove thp^^ children 
front the mainstream of society and prepare people "who ^are 
capable' of surviving in €hat society^ 



r 



COMMISSIONER KIRK: One last cjuestibn. You r— ypu 
said that there were many ; — there were only a few, really, 
people^ and how could the institutions ^db this> this handful r 
hew could thay educate" this handfull^ Would you suggest th&t 
their be certain ihstitutibhs that actually, specialize in 
that, more than others, and have the person go"- to thait insti- 
tutibn as bppbsed tb perhaps sbme place where they lived, 
travel to another state to attend the institution? In other./ 
warids^. having in the within the schbbls of educatibn not ■ 
having all of them handle, this. , 
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Sr.' WHEATtiEY: Along that line, we-'ve been doing a 
number of 'things^ i5;^^ci^l education teacher ed programs are 
fairly common, 6^ course^ in many of the ^colleges arid uriiver- 
sities arid ^everi some of the smaller programs . But, often- 



times you have the same thing existi^ig there that exists iri 
the public school^ two ^parallel worHs in which/; you khbw^ 
this "group of people prepares tfie special* educatiori teichers 
and this group af -people prepares the regular educaipion tea- 
chers.. And, they don't communicate very we^l. An^ what we 
have happenirig is that iri the methodology courses in regular 

\ . - - - ' - . 

education the graduating students todays with a degree in 
elementary education or secondary education, are probably no 
better prepared to deal with the handicapped children they're 
going to be having in their classes than they were when — 
thari were the peopl;^ who graduat^ ten year ago be-fore this 
occurred, who did not have those haridicapped children . One 

• _ . ■ ■ \ / _ ____ ; 

of thi problems i^ tjia^t many of the elementary and s^ondary 
educatioa faculty find themselves faced with the dilimiSa of 
tryirig to ^^ppare teachers- to work with han^capped- children 
when they,, themselves-^ have never had that experience. 
COMMISSIONER KIRK: Vferygood. 

MR. .WHEATLEY: And, -that ^s a major part of th0 
problem. And, I thirik there' s a freal need for intervention 
on two levels, one is in the public achbbls to try to provid-e' 
the regul&r classroom teachers with kno^^ledgi- of content, erfid 



methodology for working with the handicapfJedr and the other 
is we have i6 cut this ' problem off at the sdurce/ arid that's 

the irigtitutidns of higher education^ provide graduates 
who ar^ competent to deal with ail the kids they're gbirig to 
face. ' ; : 

\ COMMISSIONER KIRkT My sister teaches the deaf. 



Thank you very much for your testimony. 
I -believe we car^ now call the hearing to ail end. 
MR. GOiiDBERG: I just warit to make sure that ^efy- 
body • s testimony is^ submitted. - . ' w 

GOMMlSSIOwfR KIRK: Make sure thalt all of your 
testimony is submitted. • ' ' " 



MR i GOLDBERG : Pi e as e . 



COMMI^IONER KIRK: Yes, please. 
(Whefeupoh^ at 5:10 p»m.^ the hearing in t^ 




above-entitled matter was -y^d jour ned. ) 
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